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WALTER C. BROOKS & Co. 


Importing Tailors, 








NO. 15 MILK ST., BOSTON. 


(Birthplace of Franklin, opposite Old South Church.) 


STUDENTS’ ROOMS, 
READ’S DORMITORY 


(Post-Office Building), 
ON BOYLSTON STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 


Leading from Harvard Square to Cambridge Park, the College Athletic Field and Boat- 
houses, and near the College Buildings. 


Suites of Parlor and Two Bedrooms, also Parlor and Single Room. 


STEAM HEAT IN EVERY ROOM, BATHROOMS, HOT AND COLD WATER. 
PRICES VERY MODERATE. 


Apply to Janitor, orto C, C, READ, 31 State Street, Boston, Mass. 














THe PRUDENTIAL 




















ORDINARY CASH 
POLICIES, DIVIDENDS, 
$50,000 to $500 CASH LOANS, 
Issued under PAID-UP 
every approved — INSURANCE, 
- ai--=] EXTENDED 
WHOLE LIFE, them! INSURANCE, 
LIMITED and 
PAYMENT, | other liberal 
and and attractive 
ENDOWMENT. { —— features. 
| PREMIUMS PAYABLE YEARLY, HALF-YEARLY, QUARTERLY. 


Profit-Sharing Industrial Policies. Weekly Premiums. 


College Graduates seeking a profitable and remunerative 
field for work will find it in the service of 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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PAINE FURNITURE COMPANY, 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, 


Near Northern Union R. R. Station. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Students’ Furniture, 
RUGS AND DRAPERIES. 


No charge for delivery or setting up in rooms at Harvard. 


Catalogue containing over 300 Illustrations mailed free if applied for. 
I 


















THE “DUNSTER.” 


HIS Dormitory, designed for 

the accommodation of the 
students of Harvard University, 
derives its name from that of the 
Reverend Hernry Dwunster, the 
first president of the college. 

It stands within a stone’s throw 
of the University grounds and 
buildings. 

No expense has been spared in 
its erection to make it a first-class 
thoroughly constructed building. 

Each suite is a completely fireproof 
apartment in itself, with no connec- 
tion whatever with its neighbors; 
and were its furnishings to burn 
entirely, no other suite would in any 
way be affected. 

While due attention has thus been given to the safety of the 
occupants of the “ Dunster,” their comfort and convenience have 
also been carefully consulted. 

This Court (see cut) is forty feet square and extends to the roof, 
where it is covered by a large iron-framed skylight. 

The Suites are finished in Oak or Cherry, and each is provided 
with a bell to the Janitor’s apartments for service or sickness. 
The Elevator, with its speed of three hundred feet to the minute, 
renders the upper Suites fully as accessible as the lower. The 
building is lighted by electricity and heated by steam. 

Tiled Bath Rooms, “ Exercise Room” with Shower and Needle 
Baths adjoining. Free Telephone service. 

















ALSO, 


Aa Sao EA, 


§352-1358 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, 
(OPPOSITE THE YARD). 


Fine large rooms, single or double, at really moderate prices, 
ranging from $200 to $300. Shower Baths. Electricity and Steam. 
Use of “Dunster” Telephone just round the corner. 

For further information, address the agent, CHAS. W. SEVER, 


at the University Bookstore, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
» 
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UNIVERSITY 


AND 


NATIONAL FLAGS. 


FOR 


a. a Room DECORATION, 


ae ALSO 
a IN POCKET HOLDERS FOR GAMES. 


FINEST OUALITY OF SILK. 
THe COLORS OFFICIALLY APPROVED. 
THE SIZE 12 by 18 INCHES. 


{ 


| 





Flag and Holder Complete weigh only 
Two Ounces. 


A College or University Flag when coupled 
in Bracket with National Colors forms 
@ beautiful decoration 


SINGLEFLAGS:------+- $1900 
2 FLAGS WITH EBONIZED BRACKET 22S 


MANUFACTURED BY 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE Co. 
Lowe.ttc, MAss., U.S.A. 
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Law School of Harvard Clniversity. 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
The following persons will be admitted as candidates for a degree: — 


1. Graduates of colleges of good standing. 
2. Persons qualified to enter the senior class of Harvard College. 


The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 


1. Holders of Academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science who 
are not admissible as candidates for a degree. 

2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree only after an examination 
upon a two years’ course of at least seven months each. 

3. Persons who pass the admission examinations in Latin, French, and Blackstone. 


Special students who reside three years at the School, and pass in due course the 
requisite legal examinations, will receive the degree of LL. B. (1) if they at any time 
during the course entitle themselves to enrolment as regular students, or (2) if they 
attain a mark within five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 


Persons entering as first year students or as special students must register be- 
tween Commencement Day and the first day of December following. 


For circular containing a list of the colleges whose graduates will be accepted as 
candidates for a degree, apply to 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


, 
Harvard FMledical Hchool. 

In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission must present a degree in arts, literature, philosophy, 
or science from a recognized college or scientific school, with the exception of such persons, of suitable age and 
attainments, as may be admitted by special vote of the Faculty, taken in each case. All candidates, whether 
presenting a degree or not, are required to satisfy the Faculty that they have had a course in theoretical and 
descriptive (inorganic) chemistry and qualitative analysis, sufficient to fit them to pursue the courses in chem- 
istry given at the Medical School. 

Students who began their professional studies elsewhere may be admitted to advanced standing; but all 
persons who apply for admission to the advanced classes must pass an examination in the branches already 
pursued by the class to which they seek admission. 

The course of study required in this school for the degree of M. D. is of four years’ duration. This require- 
ment was established at the beginning of the year 1892-93. 

The year begins September 27th, 1599, and ends on the last Wednesday in June, 1g00. Instruction is given 
by lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practical exercises, distributed throughout the academic year. In 
the subjects of Anatomy, Histology, Chemistry, and Pathological Anatomy, laboratory work forms a large part 


of the method of instruction. ‘ 
Order of Studies. 


First Year— First Term. — Anatomy and Histology. Second Term. — Physiology and Physiological 
Chemistry. 

Second Year — First Term. — Bacteriology and Pathology. Second Term. — Anatomy, Clinical 
Chemistry, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, and Clinical 
Surgery. 

Third Year.— Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Surgery, Obstetrics, Pediatrics, 
Dermatology, Neurology, Gynecology, and Mental Diseases. 

Fourth Year. — Required Studies: Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Clinical Microscopy, Genito- 
Urinary Surgery, Ovarian Tumors, Mental Diseases, Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, Orthopedics, 
Hygiene, Legal Medicine and Syphilis. Elective Studies: Ophthalmology, Otology, Orthopedics, Gyne- 
cology, Dermatology, Neurology, Bacteriology, Physiology, Chemistry, Hygiene, Operative Surgery, Operative 
Obstetrics. 

Requirements for a Degree. — Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have studied 
medicine four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, have passed a written exami- 
nation upon all the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

Fees. — Matriculation, $5 ; for the first three years, $200; for the fourth year, $100; for one term alone, 
$120; for Graduation, $30. For Graduates’ Course, the fee for one year is $200; for one term, $120; and for 
single courses, such fees as are specified in the Catalogue. Payment in advance, or, if a bond is filed, at the end 
of the term. Students in regular standing in any one department of Harvard University are admitted free to 
the lectures, recitations, and examinations of other departments. 

For further information, or Catalogue, address 

Dr. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, Harvard Medical School, Boston, MASS. 
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Harvard Dental School 


1899-1900. 


The Dental Department of the University is established in Boston, in order to secure those advantages for Clinical In 
struction which are found only in large cities. 

The clinics of the Dental Hospital afford a sufficient number of patients to give every student abundant practice in all 
branches of dentistry throughout the year. During the year 1898-99 over 10,000 patients were treated for various dental 
lesions and over 18,000 operations were performed. 

Each student is assigned a chair, and is expected to improve his opportunity and operate three hours every day, five days 
in the week, giving each student during each year 480 hours of practice in operative dentistry. 

In the mechanical department the student gives three hours a day for six days each week, giving 576 hours’ practice each 
year. 

The thirty-first year of the school begins Sept. 28, 1899. For further information, or catalogue, address 


EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 


283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 








Two Notable Books || 


By VIDA D. SCUDDER, | SPECIAL PIANOS 


Associate Professor of English Literature in ) 
Wellesley College. FOR 


SOCIAL IDEALS IN ENG-| STUDENTS’ ROOMS. 


LISH LETTERS.12mo, $1.75. | 


A careful study of Piers Plowman, More’s | — 
Utopia, Swift, Shelley, Wordsworth, Thackeray, 
Dickens, George Eliot, Charles Reade, and 
others, to ascertain their view of the organiza- 
tion and life of human society. 
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‘ A choice series of essays, penetrating and shrewd, 
in their interpretations of life, and their suggestions, 
and more than commonly readable in respect to form.” 
The Cong ionalist (Boston). 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT || QURSTOCKISEXTENSIVE 


IN THE. MODERN ENG- 
LISH POETS. Crown 8vo, gilt) | __ Aj] Styles, All Woods. — 
4 Her work is fresh, stimulating, and strong. Miss _ are 


top, $1.75. 
ler shows how great powers have guided the de- 


velopment of modern poetry. Science, democracy, and 

a new appreciation of the past have shaped it in its NEW ENGLAND 

quest for truth.” — Literary World. as 
“ The interpretation it gives of the tendencies of | PIANO COMPANY, 

modern English poetry is thoughtful and stimulating,” 

— New York Tribune. 
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Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; | 
11 East 17th Street, New York. | 


| 
|| 601 Washington Street, 
| BOSTON. 











Che Hotchkiss School, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to preparation for college, or scientific school, according to Yale and 
Harvard standards. Nine regular instructors. 

The school was opened in 1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged accommodations were immediately 
called for, and the capacity of the school was doubled in 1894. Further enlargement has become necessary, and 
is now being provided, 

A limited number of scholarships, some of which amount to the entire annual fee, are available for deserving 
candidates of slender means who can show promise of marked success in their studies. 


EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 
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SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Dr. & Mrs. JOHN MACDUFFIE, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


History. ‘Twenty-five years conducted by Miss 
Kate Howard. Assumed 1890 by present manage- 
ment. 

Aim. To fit girls for college. To give those not 
to enter college a sy stematic intellectual and social 
training. 

Teachers. Of successful experience and ac- 
quaintance with college requirements. 

Instruction. Standard set by our best colleges. 
Advanced work. Small classes. 

Location. Mansion house and beautiful grounds 
of the late Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield /e- 
publican. ‘Tennis Court. 

Terms, $650. Lllustrated Circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South ‘Byfield 
DUMMER ACADEMY. 

HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Thorough prepa- 
Individual 


One hundred thirty-seventh year. 
ration for any College or Scientific School. 
instruction. Beautiful and healthful location. $500. 

PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. (Harvard), 
PRINCIPAL. 





FOR YOUNG WOMEN, NORTON, MASS. 
65th year begins Sept. 13. 
high school graduates and others not wishing full 
pers course ; also college preparatory and special. Ad- 
vantages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds. 3est home influences. Beautifully 
and healthfully situated 28 miles from Boston. For circu- 
lar and views, address the President, 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton. 





THE HALE SCHOOL, 


86 Beacon Street, 
OPPOSITE PUBLIC GARDEN, 
Prepares boys for Harvard by the classical or the mod- 
ern language and scientific course; also for Institute 

of Technology or other scientific schools. 
Sixteenth year begins Sept. 28, 1899. 
For further information send for catalogue or address 
EDWARD D. MARSH, | 


REST F. CURTIS, j Principals. 


Mind Culture 


A Masterpiece in Ed- 
ucation 

A Classic for THINK- 
ERS in all vocations 


For those who think or 
would know How to think 
scientifically, intelligently, 
yractically, easily —teach- 
ing what noother work does 
in the world. 





WHEREWITHAL | 

| OR 

THINKERS | 
BIBLIA 


¢ 
MRSS. | 


i] 
| 
| 


| 


Send ac stamp for reviews—descrip- 
tive circular free—or $1.00 for the 


874x6x3% in. folded volume. 

Clergy and Teachers discount 25 per cent. 
Schools-Trade-General Agency-special discounts 
WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO. 
Philadelphia Bourse 7th floor and 39 N. Front Streat 


A Supt. of City Schools writes: ‘‘ Your book is the 
strongest text-book in America to-day. Had splendid 





results. Exercises 50% better than ever before, and 
entirely original.’ Townsend's Brain Brief Master- 
piece. 


Advanced courses for | 
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BosTon, Mass. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL 


(Founded in 1645). 
WILLIAM C. COLLAR, Headmaster. 


HE Trustees announce that they have placed 

the “ Admiral Winslow” house near the 
school grounds in charge of one of the masters 
as a home for a few boys who may wish to attend 
this school and prepare for Harvard or other col- 
leges. Exceptional a advantages and 
a refined home are assured. Boys under fifteen 
will be given the preference. 


JAMES DE NORMANDIE, D.D., 
President of the Trustees. 
Address O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 





PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 


Separate Department for Young Children. 
91 Newbury Street, Boston. 
Miss CURTIS anp Miss PEABODY, Principats. 
Girls are prepared for examinations at Bryn 
Mawr and Radcliffe. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, and Mt. Holyoke. 
Out-door Study of Physical Geography, Labora- 
tory work in Physics. Special teachers in Art 

and Reading. 

Children are admitted to Youngest Depart- 
ment at their earliest School age. 

For further particulars and circulars address 
Miss ELIZABETH CURTIS. 





WILLISTON SEMINARY 

Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. The 
most advanced methods. Library. Physical, chemical, 
biological laboratories; gymnasium, etc. New Athletic 
Field, with one-fourth mile track. Founded 1841. Fall term 
Opens Sept. 7, 1899. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A., 





Easthampton, Mass. Principal, 
MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three Collegiate Courses; Music and Art. Library; 


Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The sixty-third 
year opens Sept. 14; 1899. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
MRS. E. S. MEAD, President. 





TEACHERS J We assist teachers in securing 
# positions by supplying Col- 

leges, Schools, and Families 
with Professors, Teachers, and Governesses Free 
of Charge. INTERSTATE TEACHERS 
AGENCY , 126 Washington St., Chicago. 
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Proprievors. 


T Eat CHERS/ 
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2A Beacon St., Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Agency Manual Free to any Address. 





| The Cambridge “School “io ladles. 


Makes the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service to girls and young 
women who seek a well-rounded education. 

ENGLISH 
Is studied with systematic method, and the first position is given to it. 








PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 
Is given to those who desire it, and students who wish may continue their work in the school much beyond 
that limit. 

{@-™ The course is suited to the pupil—not the pupil to the course. 

The pupils are provided with such careful and kindly attention as a mother desires for her daughter when 
away from home. 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
Is new, well ventilated, and open to the light and air ON ALL SIDES. 

ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M,, is Director of the CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. His office is at 

36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 





Files of AFTERNOONS IN THE 
Boston Dailies) COLLEGE CHAPEL: 
EGINNING with Septem-) persona! Religion. es ann 


- 2 = TQ 2 
ber, 1895, have been pre GREENWOOD Prasopy, D. D., au- 
served at the Boston Office of thor of “ Mornings in the College 





Chapel,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Press Clipping ently 


“Very delightful addresses they are, as 
ureau, ——— 


| fresh as the morning, as clear as the sun- 


68 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 'shine. They cannot fail to stimulate. 


We have greatly enjoyed the volume.” — 7he 
Methodist Times (London). 





where they may be consulted and 
cut on payment of a reasonable! “ They are nobly thoughtful, yet extremely 
: Hd d ~ simple and unaffected, strong, direct, and 
fee. Search will be —_ € 7 €M-! tender... . The preacher feels the greatness 
ployés of the Bureau if desired. | of his privilege, and is equal to it.” — Zhe 
: Christian Advocate (New York). 
We particularly call to these files the sin petmadaattaaas 
attention of Lawyers, Litigants, and|\ ‘Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
Writers. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


ROBERT & LINN LUCE Boston. 





























Hchools and Colleges. 


Massachusetts Institute of Gechnologn, 
BOSTON. 


JAMES M. CRAFTS, President. 


THE INSTITUTE OFFERS FOUR-YEAR COURSES 


In Civil Engineering, In Architecture, In Naval Architecture, 
Mechanical ‘* Metallurgy, and 
Mining as Chemistry, in 
Electrical ‘* Physics, General Studies. 
Chemical ‘ Biology, 
Sanitary - Geology. 


Special Advantages are offered to College Graduates, 
SUMMER COURSES DURING JUNE AND JULY. 
Catalogues and Detailed Circulars of Information will be sent Free on 


Application. 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary. 








CLASS REPORTS 





We are prepared to give the 
quickest service at the LOwEsT 
Prices on all kinds of printing 
for College men. Estimates fur- 


nished. 
THE HEINTZEMANN PRESS 
234 CONGRESS STREET 


BOSTON 
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Sketch. 
vignette of Milton’s home. 

The Living Church, of Chicago, reviewing 
this book, says : — 


«© The admirable Cambridge Edition of the 


poets, under the general editorial direction of 


Horace E. Scudder, needs no recommenda- 
tion. The volumes are well established in 
public favor. The present one on Milton, by 
William Vaughn Moody, is worthy to be 
placed with its predecessors. 

«« The first thirty-seven pages are devoted to 
the personal life of the poet. It is one satis- 
factorily to be studied, because of the sharp 
division between its three main epochs — the 
sweet, sheltered youth, and its student ease ; 
the life of fanatical service for the Puritans ; 
and blind old age, when the ¢ organ voice of 
England’ uttered the message which Milton 
felt it his mission to leave to his country. The 
editor’s aim has been to clear up some of the 


The Cambridge Poets 


POETIC AND DRAMATIC 
OF JOHN MILTON. Cambridge Edition. Edited by 


WiuiiaM Vaucun Moopy. 


WORKS 


With admirable Introductions 


to the longer poems, Notes, Translations of Milton’s Latin 
Poems, Indexes to titles and first lines, and a Biographical 
With a fine portrait and an engraved title-page centaining a 


Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 


difficulties that prevent the modern student 
from understanding Milton’s real character, 
The grace and the lofty nature of his theme, 
which surrounds him with an atmosphere of 
traditional reverence; his active work for 
twenty years in a field so inharmonious with 
the love of poetry ;. the religious and political 
complexities of his time — have all stood be- 
tween Milton and the modern reader who 
would know him personally. 

«¢ Part first comprises the English poems; part 
second, those in Latin [with English transla- 
tion]. The subdivision of the earlier part is 
into eight classes, each with an introduction of 
unusual value. 

<< The notes and illustrations in the appendix 
fill nearly thirty pages, and there is an index 
of first lines, as well as one of titles. 

«« Altogether, there could not well be an 
edition of greater helpfulness and merit.”’ 


Che Cambridge Coditions 


INCLUDE THE POETIC AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF 


LONGFELLOW, HOLMES, 
WHITTIER, LOWELL, 


TENNYSON, 
MILTON. 


BROWNING, 
BURNS, 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THESE EDITIONS: 


Accuracy of Text, careful Biographical Sketches, all necessary Notes, Indexes to Titles and 
First Lines, Large Type, Opaque Paper, handsome Library Binding, 
a fine Portrait, and Engraved Title-Page. 


Each in a single volume. 


Large Crown Octavo. 


Price (except Browning), $2.00; Browning, $3.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 E.177H St., New York. 


Sent, postpaid, by 
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Two Harvard Books. 
HARVARD EPISODES. 


Y 





CHARLES MACOMB FLANDRAU. 


R. FLANDRAU’S capital stories of Harvard life are as 
nearly classic in their kind as any books so modern and 
up-to-date can be. They show, for a wonder, the Harvard 
undergraduate as he zs, —— not as other people think he is or 
ought to be. No Harvard man can afford to leave them 
unread, whether considered as among the most entertaining 
of American short stories, or as the best and most readable 
studies of Harvard life. 


Cloth, $1.25. 





THE PEDAGOGUES. 


A Story of the Harvard Summer School. 


ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. 


NOTHING could well be imagined more curiously differ- 

ent from the life of the Yard during the regular terms 
than the courses of the Summer School in July and August. 
Mr. Pier has discovered a new field for the novel, and he has 
entered it with a full appreciation of the opportunities it pre- 
sents for a thoroughly amusing and delightful story. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
FOR SALE AT ALL THE BOOKSTORES. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


6 Beacon Street, Boston. 
9 









SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


For Safe Keeping of Bonds, Certificates 
of Stock, Deeds, Wills, Silverware, 
Jewelry, and other Valuables, 


—Alt 2 — 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 


Exchange Building, 
53 State Street. 


CAPITAL - - $1,500,000. 
INVESTMENT BONDS FOR SALE. 


Moses Williams, - - President. 

Francis B. Sears, Vice-President. 

Harry L. Burrage, - - Cashier. 

Nathaniel F. Perkins, Ass’t Cashier. 

Andrew Robeson, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 


MANHATTAN TRUST CO. 


Wall St., corner Nassau, 
wiv TORR CITY. 


1898. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, . . ._ $1,500,000. 














LEGAL Depository for Court and Trust Funds and General Deposits. Interest 
paid on balances subject to cheque at sight through the New York Clearing House, 
and higher rates allowed upon deposits payable at specified dates or subject to notice. 

The Company is authorized to act as Administrator, Executor, Guardian, and Receiver ; 
as Fiscal Agent for the payment of Bonds, Coupons, Dividends, etc., of States, Municipal- 
ities, Railroads, and other Corporations; as Trustee under Mortgages or Deeds of Trust 
securing Issues of Bonds, and as Registrar and Transfer Agent of the Stocks and Bonds 
of Incorporated Companies: as Trustee of Estates and Ind ividuals ; and for the transac- 
tion of all such business exceptional facilities are offered. 





OFFICERS. 
JOHN I. WATERBURY, President. JOHN KEAN, ae ee 
- AMOS T. FRENCH. } Vice-Presidents. 
CHARLES H. SMITH, Secretary. W. NORTH DUANE, 7veasurer. 
DIRECTORS. 

AUGUST BELMONT m ‘ ‘ . New York. | JOHN HOWARD LATHAM > ‘ New York. 
H.W.CANNON . ; ‘ 5 B New York. | JOHN G. MOORE j ; » New York. 
A. J. CASSATT . . . : . Puitapecpnta. | E. D. RANDOLPH ' » : ° New York. 
R.5.CROSS . ‘ ; ‘ New York. | GRANT B. SCHLEY ‘ ‘ : . New York. 
RUDULPH ELLIS ; ° : . PHILADELPHIA. JAMES O. SHELDON . " ‘ , New York. 
AMOS T. FRENCH . : ; New York. | SAMUEL THOMAS. i ° ° - New York. 
JOHN N.A.G RISWOL D . : . New York. EDWARD TUCK ° ° . New York. 
H. L. HIGGINSON . : i . Boston. |} JOHN I. W ATERBURY ‘ ‘ ° - New York. 
JOHN KEAN . - ‘ . . New JERSEY. R. T. WILSON ; . e New York. 
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CARPETS 


FOR 


* Students’ Rooms. 
3 We offer a large variety of suitable grades 
‘ 





— 
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and styles of Standard Carpetings for use 
in College Dormitories, as well as an im- 
mense stock of low and medium priced 
Rugs. 


WINDOW 
SHADES 


i) 
o At Low Prices a Specialty. 


THE BEST OF WORK DONE 
AT SHORT NOTICE 


The Patronage of HARVARD MEN 


P ; is particularly invited. 
: JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


we 





CARPETINGS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
646 to 658 Washington Street, 


Opposite Boylston Street. 


«) 
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BOSTON, September 2, 1899. 


TO HARVARD FRESHMEN: — 


As you are about to enter the University, we desire 
to call your attention to the fact that we have for many 
years made a specialty of completely furnishing the rooms 
of COLLEGE MEN. 

Our assortment of CARPETS and ORIENTAL RUGS 
is much the largest in Boston, and includes a great many 
private patterns which can be had nowhere else. 

The same is true as regards DRAPERIES and UP- 
HOLSTERY FABRICS generally, the recent European 
trip of a member of our firm having secured for us the 
cream of the foreign markets, among which are a number 
of exclusive designs which cannot be duplicated else- 


where. 
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OUR NATIONAL DANGERS, REAL AND UNREAL. 


ORATION DELIVERED IN SANDERS THEATRE, BEFORE THE HARVARD 
CHAPTER OF Put Beta Kappa, THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1899. 


Less than half a year’s space separates us to-day from the one 
hundredth anniversary of Washington’s death. Of the great 
services of that great man to his and our country, I deem none 
greater than the wise counsel of his Farewell Address. There may 
be, it would seem that there are, some among us who think this 
out of date and believe themselves qualified to furnish a substitute. 
I do not pause to compare such men with its author, or to speculate 
whether any one of them will live in the memory of his country- 
men a hundred days after his body shall be laid in the grave; 
I content myself with saying that I do not agree with them. In 
the Farewell Address we are reminded that “in proportion as 
the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it 
is essential that public opinion should be enlightened.” Of no 
government is this more eminently characteristic than of that 
which Washington, perhaps more than any other man, aided to 
frame for the nation to which he, certainly more than any other 
man, gave being. I may, then, claim the warrant of his authority 
when I ask of this old and honored learned society, as the ful- 
filment of a patriotic duty, its aid in enlightening public opinion at 
a moment when our government must deal with new and grave 
problems, when our country is threatened by new and grave 
dangers. 

These dangers are in no small measure the penalties for our 
neglect of Washington’s warnings. He tells us: “Of all the 
dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, religion 
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and morality are indispensable supports. . . . The mere politician 
equally with the pious man ought to respect and cherish them.” 
In these latter days we have listened patiently, if not with approval, 
to those who declared that “the purification of politics is an 
iridescent dream. The Decalogue and the Golden Rule have no 
place in a political campaign.” What is worse, we have suffered 
such things in our government as gave to their words no little 
semblance of truth. He warns us, “in the most solemn manner, 
against the baneful effect of the spirit of party. . . . It exists 
under different shapes in all governments, . . . but in those of the 
popular form it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their 
worst enemy.... The common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit of party are sufficient to make it the interest and duty of a 
wise people to discourage and restrain it.... A fire not to be 
quenched, it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent its bursting 
into a flame.” To this advice we now prefer a doctrine preached 
by the thousands of politicians and the hundreds of newspapers 
who tell us daily that to attain party success, to perfect party 
organization, to strengthen party discipline, good citizens should 
give their votes to unworthy candidates; support policies they 
believe disastrous ; see with complacency, or at least with resigna- 
tion, the public service used to furnish bribes or rewards for 
partisan service, and admit that every office, however responsible 
or however humble, that of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
or that of a village lamplighter, shall be filled in the interest and 
at the dictation of that very “spirit of party” which it is “ the 
interest and duty of a wise people to discourage and restrain.” 
He deems it most important “that the habits of thinking in a 
free country should inspire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves within their respective con- 
stitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the powers of one 
department to encroach upon another.” Would one who thus 
wrote, think ye, see with contentment senators and representatives 
dividing among themselves, not only with impunity, but almost as 
a matter of unquestioned prerogative, thousands of appointments 
committed to his successor in the Presidency, as part of that 
“office of President of the United States” which the latter has 
“solemnly sworn” to “faithfully execute,” by the express words 
of that Constitution which he has likewise sworn to “ preserve, 
protect, and defend”? 
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Finally, Washington affirms that “virtue or morality is a 
necessary spring of popular government.” We have abandoned the 
government he founded to the Boss and the Ring. These powers 
of darkness would have men ignorant and vicious, pressed by want 
and rebellious to law, because of such men they make their dupes 
and tools. ‘They are the common enemies of all who war against 
sin and suffering, for amid a people happy through righteousness 
they could not live. They protect and foster every degrading 
pursuit, every noxious industry, every dangerous and shameful 
calling, as training-schools for their followers and resources for 
their fisc. We know them and their works, yet we endure them 
as our rulers, and we have endured them for many weary years : 
it is as true now as it was when Burke said it, that “there never 
was long a corrupt government of a virtuous people.” 

Had we, however, proved mindful of Washington’s words, we 
must yet have now encountered new perils and undertaken new 
tasks. The Farewell Address says: “Europe... must be 
engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are essen- 
tially foreign to our concerns.... Our detached and distant 
situation invites and enables us to pursue a different course... . 
Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit 
our own to stand upon foreign ground?” Fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, as it may seem to different minds, but, in either event, 
certainly, our situation is no longer “detached and distant.” 
Mount Vernon is nearer, for any purpose, to London or Paris or 
Berlin to-day than it was to Cambridge when these words were 
written: for some purposes it is nearer to Pekin or Calcutta or 
Cape Town. We can hardly realize how vast a change has been 
made in our relations to men of other lands by submarine cables : 
when the newspapers began to place beside our breakfast plates 
daily epitomes of the world’s history for each yesterday, the area 
of our attention and sympathy was more widely expanded than 
it would be if a telescope were constructed many thousandfold 
stronger than any yet known, through which astronomers could 
contemplate the good or ill fortunes of intelligent beings on our 
sister planets ; the causes of European, even of Asiatic or African, 
controversies are not always now, in future they may be seldom, 
“‘ essentially foreign to our concerns.” Moreover, it should not be, 
although it often is, forgotten that, in a military sense, our isola- 
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tion is already a thing of the past. With our shores but six days’ 
space from the harbors of the Old World, the transportation 
hither of an army larger than Washington ever commanded, even 
on paper, would be a less task for the navy and mercantile marine 
of any one of several among the Great Powers than was that of 
General Ross’s brigade in 1814. Washington looked for a time 
“‘when we may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by 
justice, shall counsel.” That time came, but there is reason to ask 
whether it has not also gone, for the greatest change of all in our 
situation is that we have become an object of fear. This is a 
change of but yesterday. Our prodigious growth, our immense 
resources, were indeed known abroad, but few foreigners had ever 
thought of the infant giant as a conqueror, or even as an enemy. 
To this possibility the booming of Dewey’s guns awakened the 
world, and their answer throughout Continental Europe and 
Spanish America was a growl of popular hatred imperfectly 
smothered by diplomacy. These wrathful mutterings were not 
prompted, they were even, so far as might be, stifled by foreign 
governments; but, for thoughtful Americans, this made them but 
the graver symptom of a national danger: a nation dreaded, and 
therefore hated, from the heart by surrounding peoples, however 
sincerely pacific its purposes, is condemned to sleep on its arms. 
We cannot escape perils by ignoring them. The pilgrims in 
the “ Vision of Theodore,” who had been gathering flowers under 
the protection of Innocence, were by no means happy when that 
gentle guardian soon left them to toil up the Mountain of Exist- 
ence under sterner guides and by rough and narrow paths. “ Some 
went back to the first part of the Mountain, and seemed desirous 
of continuing busied in plucking flowers, but they were no longer 
guarded by Innocence ;” and it fared ill with them. I am as far 
apart as any one can be from those “statesmen” who would attest 
and celebrate our national maturity by an uproarious display of 
national vanity and folly, much like a boy who smokes and gets 
tight to show that he is a man: but our national maturity has 
come, and with it, in a material sense, national greatness ; and 
although we may determine in some measure how we shall meet 
the attendant dangers, we cannot choose not to meet them. The 
question is not now whether we would have them come sooner or 
later; such was the question before us eighteen months ago, and 
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I, at least, was fully prepared to answer with Lord Wellington 
then, “I prefer them later.’ But to-day they are here: we can 
no more dissipate them by shutting our eyes than the ostrich 
eludes its enemy when it buries its head in the sand. As Moses 
to Joshua, let us then say: “Be strong and of a good courage; 
fear not, nor be afraid of them;” and to these ends let us calmly 
and truthfully tell ourselves what they are. 

However great my regard for them, I see a serious danger in 
the presence among us of many philanthropists, humanitarians, and 
social reformers, eminently well-meaning and generally intelligent 
people, but to whom could be appropriately addressed Saint 
Paul’s words to the Thessalonians: ‘“‘ We beseech ye, brethren, . .. 
that ye study to be quiet, and to do your own business.” I would 
not be misunderstood as to this class of persons: I do not say that 
the country would be better off if we had n’t them; on the con- 
trary, I think them a meritorious and a valuable element in the 
community ; the good they do outweighs the risks they cause, but 
these are grave risks, and we should guard against them. The 
citizens I have in mind, of all things, like least “to be quiet and 
to do their own business,” or, at all events, to admit that anything 
can happen anywhere which is not their business. They are 
always in a state of ebullient sympathy with reported wrong or 
suffering in whatever out-of-the-way place rumor may locate it, 
and always ready to tell foreign rulers how to do what is un- 
deniably their business, —the Czar how to deal with Siberia or 
Finland, the Sultan and the Powers how to pacify Armenia or 
Crete, South American republics how to secure liberty of con- 
science, Italians how to quell bread riots, Englishmen how to treat 
the Mahdi’s tomb, — and are angry when these will not hear. 

I have read many descriptions and criticisms of our country and 
people by foreigners, often carefully, even elaborately, prepared 
by men of marked ability and learning; in all, without exception, 
I have detected, or supposed that I detected, notable misappre- 
hensions of fact and consequent errors in reasoning: I always 
hesitate therefore to express, or even form, decided opinions re- 
specting the problems which may confront public men in other 
lands, and especially to pronounce sweeping and uncharitable 
condemnations on their supposed shortcomings. But no suspicion 
that their zeal may not be according to knowledge ever seems to 
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trouble the good men and women to whom I have referred ; they 
enjoy, apparently, a boundless and invincible confidence in their 
own omniscience : — 


“IT number the sands ; I measure the sea ; 
What’s hidden to others is known to me; ” 


and they express themselves with corresponding assurance and 
emphasis. 

It might be a matter of little moment what such people said and 
did were the world, or even the United States, peopled by philo- 
sophers or saints : unfortunately our nation and the nations around 
us are as yet, and probably will continue to be, made up of very 
human men; and while this remains true, those who thus awaken 
angry passions and inflame bitter prejudices play with fire. The 
consequences of their activity may be vastly more far-reaching 
than they themselves propose, — may be even the very opposite of 
their wishes. To turn again to the Farewell Address: “ Antipathy 
in one nation against another disposes each more readily to offer 
insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and 
to be haughty and intractable when accidental or trifling occa- 
sions of dispute occur. Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, 
envenomed, and bloody contests. The nation, prompted by ill- 
will and resentment, sometimes impels to war the government, 
contrary to the best calculations of policy.” In the last few words 
is suggested thé momentous query, How far can our public men be 
trusted to resist and turn back a tide of misguided popular senti- 
ment setting strongly towards a needless war, “contrary to the 
best calculations of policy?” It must be admitted that in one 
respect they are well qualified for the duty: an American politi- 
cian repeats with such parrot-like fidelity and assiduity his party’s 
shibboleth, whatever this may be, that he may half persuade him- 
self he believes it; but beyond this he has no opinions, and since 
he considers all enthusiasm no less factitious, and all professions 
no less insincere than he knows his own to be, he is protected from 
the contagion of a visionary fanaticism. With a government made 
up of such men that risk is not imminent to which Washington 
alludes in saying: “The government sometimes participates in 
the national propensity, and adopts through passion what reason , 
would reject.” But there is a far greater, indeed a very great, 
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danger that in such a case American politicians may sacrifice their 
country’s prosperity and safety, not, indeed, to their passions, but 
to their real or supposed selfish interests. With some honorable 
exceptions, which do but prove the rule, our present public men 
are profoundly indifferent to the prosperity, the dignity, the safety 
of the country they govern; too many members of our federal 
legislature might ask with astonishment, “‘ What are we here 
for?” should any one suggest that they give time or thought to 
questions of diplomacy or national defense, or, indeed, to anything 
beside office-mongering and vote-hunting. Their hearts and lives 
are given up to the noble work of quartering for support on the 
taxpayers as many as possible of their relatives and dependents 
and political henchmen, preferably such of these as may be too 
stupid or lazy or vicious to make a living for themselves; to any 
other task, unless perhaps it be electioneering to retain their own 
places, they can give but the leavings of their time and the dregs 
of their energy. Moreover, they are notoriously incompetent to 
gauge public opinion, and peculiarly clumsy and unlucky in their 
efforts to forecast a popular verdict. The blunders made by some 
of the most prominent among them as to the results of impending 
elections (a subject on which, of all others, they might be sup- 
posed entitled to speak with authority) have been so gross and 
frequent of late years as to seem at once incredible and incompre- 
hensible to observers who know public men in other countries, or 
knew our public men in other days. As a consequence, not only 
do they never dream of resisting a genuine though mistaken and 
mischievous popular clamor, but, as the old lady thought her 
pastor must have mistaken “ some other loud noise ” for his divine 
call to the ministry, however closely they glue their ears to the 
telephone to catch an inkling of the people’s wishes, it is even 
chances or less that they can make these out. For the cackling 
of geese may make a loud noise ; a crowd of idlers may be easily 
gathered in stirring times to stare at a noted person, and what a 
casual crowd will shout for is in great measure matter of chance 
at best, and may be readily determined by artifice. It ought to 
be, but I do not think it, incredible that a resolution of Congress 
actually or virtually declaring war may be one day signed by a 
President who himself believes war “ contrary to the best calcula- 
tions of policy” for this country, but has been led to think it also, 
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and perhaps to think it falsely, necessary or advisable to assure 
his party’s victory at the polls, possibly to assure his own reélec- 
tion to office. 

I say this, fully recognizing the moral obliquity involved in his 
act. A heavier weight could hardly rest on any man’s conscience, 
a more formidable indictment could hardly await any man at the 
bar of history, than must fall to the lot of one who knows he has 
bartered the lives of his fellow-countrymen, the security of his 
country, the peace of the world, for partisan advantage to gratify 
personal ambition. Washington may have reasonably believed 
that no man capable of such conduct would ever sit in the chair 
he first filled; for us, this belief is to my mind no longer reason- 
able. 

The national danger lurking in the degeneracy of our public 
men may become yet more manifest after war has become a fact. 
Treason in such form as Benedict Arnold’s is too unusual to be 
greatly feared, but a failure in official duty which would differ 
from it morally less in kind than in degree is, to say the least, by 
no means inconceivable. Can we be assured that some future 
President will not “give aid and comfort” to the public enemy 
by placing or retaining in some position of the highest responsi- 
bility, even as the administrative head of the army itself, some 
influential politician grossly and notoriously unfit to be thus 
employed? And if this be possible, is it any the less possible that 
at critical times high military command may be unworthily held 
as the fruit of political intrigue or personal favoritism? May 
it not happen that our soldiers shall be shamefully neglected, that 
recognized abuses shall remain without remedy, that detected mis- 
conduct shall be condoned, because to right these wrongs may be, 
or may be thought, “bad politics”? Painful as is this odious 
picture, even to the imagination, we must endure its contempla- 
tion if we would do our part, as good citizens, as honest men, to 
make certain that our country shall never hereafter offer it to a 
disgusted world. 

To some of my hearers the thought may occur that for these 
evils and indeed for all those springing from warfare, an obvious 
and sufficient safeguard is a policy of peace, and that scandals in 
the organization or administration of our army would be surely 
avoided had we no army at all; they, and perchance others not 
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quite so trenchant in their views, may also see in “ militarism” one 
of the gravest of those impending dangers now overshadowing the 
United States. The suggestion that we escape abuses in our 
army by disbanding it seems to me like telling a dyspeptic that 
nothing he eats will disagree with him if he eats nothing. I can 
indeed conceive of a world wherein there should be no need of 
soldiers, as I can conceive of one wherein policemen and jailers 
and executioners, judges and lawyers, physicians and nurses, 
would be likewise superfluous; but it is not the world I live in, 
and I gravely doubt whether it would be a world for the habita- 
tion of men. With all my heart I echo the words of the Farewell 
Address: “ Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; 
cultivate peace and harmony with all: religion and morality 
enjoin this conduct; and can it be that good policy does not 
equally enjoin it?” But the great writer tells us to do these 
things, “taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable estab- 
lishments on a respectable defensive posture,” and “remember- 
ing also that timely disbursements to prepare for danger frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to repel it.” I have already 
said that I think the time has passed when we could rely with 
reasonable confidence upon our isolation as a sufficient protection ; 
the time has also passed when we could avoid the responsibilities, 
the enmities, the perils incident to our national strength: that 
such are the facts is certainly no cause for vainglorious rejoicing, 
but, on the other hand, the facts should be resolutely accepted : 
we may regret past days, but it were unworthy to whimper over 
them, and foolish to strive to doubt that they are beyond recall : 
“suitable establishments” sustained by “timely disbursements” 
we must have; not only to maintain “a respectable defensive 
posture,” and “prepare for danger” inseparable from our pro- 
spective, indeed our present, position as one of the world’s great 
powers, but also that we may, in case of need, “ choose peace or 
war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall counsel: ” does this 
necessity involve any real danger from “ militarism ” ? 

What is “militarism”? The word is English, if it be English 
at all, only by recent naturalization, and the thing is no less unfa- 
miliar than distasteful to the English-speaking folk. It is often 
loosely used as though it signified a martial spirit, a popular 
interest in military matters, or a general readiness throughout the 
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people to accept with alacrity a soldier’s duties: as a matter of 
fact, if employed with any accuracy, it denotes very nearly the 
reverse of all these things; speaking broadly, we may say that 
a nation almost inevitably becomes less warlike as it becomes 
more “ militaristic,” if a barbarous word may be coined for the 
occasion. No monarch of modern times was so essentially and 
thoroughly a crowned drill-sergeant as Frederick I of Prussia; in 
him militarism amounted, not merely to a passion, but to a mania; 
yet he was also one of the most pacific of sovereigns. His reign 
illustrated the saying attributed to the Grand Duke Constantine, 
a prince and soldier of somewhat the same type, that he “hated war 
because it spoiled the troops.” In a healthy state of public opin- 
ion, the army is a mere living weapon: it stands to the nation as 
a horse to its rider; it asks, with the mute eloquence of obvious 
justice and humanity, that its toil and blood be not wasted; no 
right-thinking man can hear without indignation of faithful sol- 
diers uselessly sacrificed in worse than useless enterprises; but, 
after all, it is, as is the horse, a thing to spend and to be spent; 
if it must be ridden to death in its master’s service, to the death 
it obeys the spur. When, however, the means becomes an end; 
when the welfare of the instrument is allowed to weigh against, 
even to outweigh, that of the owner; when, in other words, the 
army grows, or rather decays, into something indulged and pam- 
pered and finally feared ; when its selfish interests are consulted, 
its prejudices are inflamed, its passions are gratified at the coun- 
try’s cost,—we have “militarism,” and unless some source of 
national regeneration be found, we are fairly on the highroad to a 
military tyranny. In this wretched system one finds all that is 
small, paltry, harmful in military life, its frippery, its pedantry, 
its petty abuses of authority, its callousness to suffering, its indif- 
ference to rights, but less and ever less, as the miserable order 
endures, of its heroism in obedience, of the noble humility of its 
self-surrender ; as the civic virtues die out in the people, the mili- 
tary virtues die out in the army; and when the latter has become 
all-powerful in the state, for its proper work it is almost invariably 
worthless. Rome under the Praetorians, the days of pronuncia- 
mento in Spanish America, have furnished pictures, Haiti has 
furnished the caricature, of a people and an army alike the prey 
of militarism developed into military despotism. 
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Once, and once only, have people of English speech been subject 
for a few years to the yoke of their own army: the Protectorate of 
Cromwell was a period of prosperity at home, of victory abroad ; 
the ruler was an extraordinary man, the army which sustained his 
rule was a yet more extraordinary army ; nevertheless, so hostile 
to the habits, the temperament, the traditions of the people, was 
the virtual though disguised reign of the sword, that the man 
of genius who upheld it was hardly cold in his grave before the 
entire nation had called back from exile a frivolous, selfish, and 
dissolute prince, and welcomed him enthusiastically to the throne 
as deliverer from a seemingly intolerable bondage. To my mind, 
there is little fear lest their children by blood or adoption, on 
either side of the Atlantic, shall ever feel or act otherwise. For 
his countrymen at least, Byron had no cause to dread 
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“ That spell upon the minds of men 


Which led them to adore 
Those pagod things of sabre sway 
With fronts of brass and feet of clay.” 


On the other hand, in the readiness with which, a year since, so 
many thousands of our young men left their homes for a war 
whereof many, probably most, of them regretted the outbreak and 
doubted the need, I saw, and still see, a great cause for encourage- 
ment. It proved that they remembered a truth some older men 
have appeared since then inclined to forget, namely, that the duties 
of a good citizen in time of war in no wise depend on his opinion 
regarding the merits of the controversy which has ended in war or 
the necessity or expediency of the conflict, —that a man who thought 
the late war a criminal folly was under precisely the same obliga- 
tion to enlist as one who thought it a noble crusade in the cause of 
enlightenment and humanity. In every community there must 
evidently be some authority which shall finally determine all 
questions of international relations, and, in last resort, the momen- 
tous question of peace or war. By our Constitution, this latter 
power is intrusted to Congress; it may have been in this instance 
exercised wisely or foolishly, from good motives or from bad; but 
when it had been exercised, whatever each of us might think of 
the decision or of those who made it, that decision fixed the duty 
of every American citizen. He had no more right to refuse his 
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aid in giving it effect because he questioned its rightfulness than 
a sheriff or a jailer would have to release a prisoner whom he 
believed to have been unjustly convicted by a stupid or prejudiced, 
or even by a bribed, jury. For any nation to permit each one of 
its subjects to decide such questions for himself and act on his 
decision would be suicidal, and no nation does this: the nearest 
approach to such legalized anarchy known to history was fur- 
nished by the liberum veto and “ Confederations ”’ of Poland, and 
there such institutions bore their legitimate fruit. When Stephen 
Decatur gave the sentiment, “Our country, right or wrong,” he 
used words unfortunately liable to serious misconstruction, but 
which, in the sense he unquestionably ascribed to them, express a 
most significant truth. It is not true that a good man will promote 
his country’s prosperity per fas aut nefas ; it is not true that, in 
international or any other human relations, “ Might is right and 
conscience nought but fear;” but it is true, and of vital moment 
to be owned as truth, that the grave responsibilities for what must 
follow an appeal to arms rest wholly on the country’s statesmen, 
and in no wise on her soldiers. Our young men remembered also 
that, in law and conscience, every American citizen is always a 
soldier in reserve: the duties of a soldier rest upon him in time of 
war, even, if need be, in time of peace as well, not by his special 
choice, but as a result of birth or residence, as a return for the 
privilege’ of citizenship and the protection of the laws; and 
although, under the circumstances then existing, the question 
whether each one of them should assume the active discharge 
of those duties was wisely left, in the first instance, to his own 
election, it was well for them and for the country that so many 
chose as they did. After all has been said, at the Hague or else- 
where, as to the wickedness of warfare, Washington’s profession 
can hardly be one unbecoming a civilized or a Christian man, or 
one to be shunned by an American. A Byzantine of the Lower 
Empire, an Italian of the Renaissance, may have regarded soldiers 
and their work with a large measure of unaffected disgust and 
contempt, but those were not times and countries in which were 
developed high and sound types of human character. That nation 
is diseased which answers a call to arms sluggishly and with 
reluctance. 

I am even prepared to find some compensation for the sacrifices 
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ne them: “You have, in a common cause, fought and triumphed 


< together; the independence and liberty you possess are the work 
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made inevitable by the no less inevitable dangers of our new posi- 
tion in the vivid consciousness of national existence, in the anti- 
dote to partisan and sectional prejudices and to enmities of class 
or race or creed, which will be furnished by some experience of 
military life common to the entire country. In war time it may 
be true of a self-governing people 


“That none are for a party, but all are for the state ; 
That the great man loves the poor man, and the poor man loves the great.” 


Comrades on the firing line will never be truly strangers. No 
one knew better than Washington that it was the Revolution’s 
baptism of blood which made Americans really a nation. He tells 


of joint counsels and joint efforts, of common dangers, sufferings, 
and successes.” There is the less reason to regret the increased 
interest in matters pertaining to the national defense, awakened by 
the war, among our people, because Congress had so long, so cul- 
pably, and so grievously failed to make for this any reasonable 
provision whatever. When Washington, in the words I have 
quoted, declared a respectable military establishment necessary to 
the safety and dignity of the nation, he did not doubtless expect 
or desire our army ever to rival those maintained to-day by Russia, 
Germany, or France, Austria or Italy, or even England ; he might 
have been content with but a fraction of the force deemed needful 
by such powers as Spain, Turkey, and Japan: but he could have 
hardly imagined that a time would come when the United States 
could boast of seventy millions of inhabitants, and an area as 
large as Europe, and yet rest satisfied with an “establishment” 
immeasurably weaker than that of Holland or of Portugal, of 
Sweden or of Switzerland ; yet such was the sober fact when Con- 
gress declared the recent war. Our regular army consisted of 
barely 27,000 troops, scattered all over a vast continent, and even 
these, as the event soon made painfully apparent, were altogether 
unprepared for the field. Beside this, we had about 105,000 
organized militia, not subject as a body to federal authority, and 
neither intended nor fit for active, and especially for foreign, 
service: this force was completely disorganized and well-nigh 
destroyed by its use as the nucleus for an army of invasion. With 
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an improvidence and levity which would be incredible had not 
our eyes witnessed their exhibition, Congress actually rushed 
into a war of aggression with nothing which could be called, by 
the widest stretch of imagination or courtesy, “an army” at its 
command. We may well be devoutly thankful that the weakness 
of our enemy gave us then the precious time we so sorely needed, 
but we should remember that Providence may not send us two 
such warnings. 

The vital danger, however, lies rather in possible fruits of 
victory than in any ills to flow from defeat. The corruption and 
incapacity of our politicians in high office, their negligence in 
preparation, recklessness in provocation, unblushing readiness ever 
to sacrifice their country’s interests to their own, may expose us to 
humiliating disasters and grievous losses; but, in my belief, no 
foreign foe will imperil our national unity or orderly freedom: 
these were so won and so saved for us that only our own vices can 
destroy them: the tablets on yonder walls are warrants to assure 
them from domestic revolt or outward violence, while a nation 
worthy to live shall live to defend them. 

“ By our children’s golden future, 

By our fathers’ stainless shield, 

That which God and heroes left us 

We shall never, never yield !”’ 
But will that escutcheon remain untarnished, will that future be 
still unclouded, if the sordid vices of our political life are allowed 
to spread with all the rank luxuriance of noxious weeds in the 
abuses of some vast vassal empire which we may hold by the 
sword? Imagine the dumb, helpless millions of the East, the 
passive prey for ages of rapacity and oppression, at the mercy of 
proconsuls chosen among the bosses of our cities and States ; 
picture to yourselves these vulgar tyrants employing the treasures 
which their shameless greed has amassed abroad to further de- 
bauch our politics, to further degrade our government: think of 
these things as possible, nay, as not unlikely, and I do not say 
tremble at the thought, but let it banish any levity and any pre- 
sumption. 

I know there are those who hope to find a remedy in the very 
gravity of the threatened evils ; who tell us Civil Service Reform 
came from Calcutta to London, and look for good government and 
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pure politics to come from Manila to New York. God grant, in 
His Mercy, which has been so often and so signally shown us, 
which we have so ill deserved, that these may prove true prophets ! 
But did any such passengers ever cross the seas from Manila to 
Madrid? And at Manila we are but on the threshold of our 
threatening destiny. Our optimists tell us also, when a great 
burden seems about to be laid upon him, a brave man will not 
pray that it pass, but that he be given strength to bear it: have 
we not the best of all possible authority to ask both blessings ? 
Yes, it is not for such as we are to choose; but may we not well, 
in all submission to God’s Will, with all confidence in God’s 
Goodness, yet pray that our country be not tried unduly, be not 


tempted beyond her strength? 
Charles J. Bonaparte, ’71. 





TOWN AND GOWN IN OLD TIMES. 


THE “OXFORD CAP ROWS” OF 1842.) 
CAMBRIDGE, May 24, 1842. 

My DEAR BROTHER, —I suppose you read what I wrote last 
week to J and L—— about our “rows.” After Monday 
we were all very quiet till Saturday. We fellows said there would 
be trouble in the good city Bosting on that day; but I did not 
believe it, and went up to Mt. Auburn to compose my mind and 
feelings —and as much as I could of my poem. ... When I 
returned, scenes of a different nature had been transacting in 
the neighboring city. The students went in as usual with their 
Oxford caps. No excitement was raised in the morning ; but in 
the afternoon two or three truckmen with burlesque imitations 
paraded Washington and the neighboring streets, keeping the 
middle of the way, so as to afford an opportunity for every one to 
behold their ridiculous folly. A crowd collected soon around 
them of men and boys, the very dregs and refuse of the city. 
These men were, one or two of them, without coats and armed 
with great clubs. The students continued to pass and repass, and 
bowed to the burlesques with respect. The crowd soon amounted 

1 Extract from a letter of T. Prentiss Allen, ’42. 
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to 2000 or 3000, and forced carriages to stop, so complete was the 
obstruction presented. No skirmishing, however, took place, and 
most of the students left Boston, supposing all was over. About 
T o’clock, as one or two students were passing through Washington 
St., they were followed and insulted by a motley collection of 
scamps who stoned them as they went along. This was seen by 
some law-students who rushed to assist the others, and a party of 
about 25 was soon collected. All remonstrance proving useless 
against 200 or 300, they were forced to use their canes and make 
way for themselves through the crowd, which their greater activity 
enabled them to do, though with great difficulty. They thus 
fought their way along thro’ Tremont St. to Tremont House, but 
the keeper of course refused them admittance, and they were com- 
pelled to fight on the steps. The police were prompt and captured 
one or two scamps, and some navy lieutenants assisted the stu- 
dents in repelling the mob. After much contention and insult, 
they succeeded in forcing their way and returning safe to Cam- 
bridge. 

But soon the report was circulated a number of the mob were 
coming to Cambridge to attack us in our sanctum. This roused 
the spirit of Harvard’s sons, and preparations were immediately 
made. About every third man was armed ; — pistols, loaded with 
balls, dirks, sword-canes, knives, &c — were in great requisition. 
Soon the mob came on. First the light-armed approached, about 
150 in number, with shouts. Then the main body drew up, to the 
number of 400 or 500 in all. They formed in front of the colleges, 
in the street, with shouts, and cast stones at Dane Hall and some 
of the other college buildings. The Pres. and proctors were on 
the alert, and guarded all the entrances to the yard, so that no 
student should go out. We were told to stay in the college yard, 
for in that lay our only safety. The first of the mob who entered 
the yard wld. undoubtedly have been shot: such was the determi- 
nation of the students, & the Southerners were perfectly reckless. 
The blackguards stayed about an hour, and when they saw they 
could not bring out the students, they peaceably departed, having 
valorously come out, 500 of them, & groaned at Pres.’s house and 
thrown a few stones. The Pres. was much excited and said we 
should not be found unprepared another night. 

We suspected we should receive another visit soon, and pistols 
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were purchased and loaded, bowie knives prepared, & everything 
got ready. The Pres. yesterday went into town and saw the 
mayor, who took prompt and energetic measures to subdue any 
riotous assembly in the city, and the bridge was guarded. The 
Lancers were also prepared for immediate action. As for us, we 
stood round in the yard in large numbers till 11 o’clock, in expec- 
tation. The Pres. was out, and the faculty. A large number of 
special constables had been appointed by the selectmen, among 
whom were Beck & Peirce, and under their charge were about 
150 town people ready to assist us. Noone came near us to 
molest us. A little before 8 there were two alarms of fire at the 
Port, which took off the engine, & immediately after a fire was 
discovered in one of the rooms in Mass. A cry was raised of 
“Fire” & “Harvard” & a large body of students immediately 
collected and the fire was extinguished tho’ 5 minutes more would 
have been too late. It is suspected that the alarms at the Port 
were to draw off the town people here, and afford an opportunity 
for the exit of the Boston mob, and then the fire in Mass. (wh. 
undoubtedly was an incendiary’s attempt) was to occupy the stu- 
dents. But we were on the alert, and as sure as a mob had come, 
there would have been murder committed, on one side, at least. 
We are now all quiet again, and I do not apprehend any further 
difficulties. Yrs. with love 3. hs 


ALMOST A RIOT. 


The writer happened to be present at a critical moment in the 
summer of 1833, where the force of character, physical vigor, and 
prompt methods of President Quincy were effectually displayed. 

Some slight ill-feeling existed between. the students and the 
lower element of the townspeople, not leading, however, to any- 
thing more serious than derisive language and occasional personal 
brawls. During the erection of the Unitarian church at that 
time, the labor element of the town was reinforced by workmen 
from other places and felt itself especially strong, and naturally 
indisposed to bear anything that might be construed as aggressive 
on the part of the students. What the spark was or on which 
side it was dropped that led to what, at one moment, seemed likely 
to be a bloody and dangerous riot, I never knew. Perhaps the 
students crowded upon the workmen or in some way offended 
\ VOL. VIII. — NO. 29. 2 
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them, and as was natural hard words led to blows. A number of 
us were playing cricket on the Common near by, then uninclosed 
and unimproved, when the rallying cry of “ Harvard” was heard 
from the crowd under the first floor of the new building. At this 
cry it was expected that all students within hearing would rush 
to the aid of their fellows, without too particular an inquiry into 
the circumstances of the case. Changing one word, the popular 
sentiment of an eminent statesman, “Our Country, right or 
wrong,” expressed the views of the average student. The stu- 
dents rushed from their play to the place of action, having no 
weapons except a few cricket bats. On their arrival a hot fight 
was in progress, the conditions of which were very unequal. The 
workmen all had tools of some kind, and axes, saws, sledge-ham- 
mers, and crowbars made very effective and deadly weapons. 
Blood had already been shed. A downward blow with a broad- 
axe had just escaped splitting the skull of young Richard Earle 
of Maryland, and had made a ghastly gash the whole width of 
his forehead from which the blood was profusely streaming over 
his person, while his brother, naturally inflamed, was crying aloud 
for aid and vengeance. All the elements of a bloody combat 
were at hand. 

Near the entrance from the street a personal combat was begin- 
ning between Pendleton, a Senior from Maryland, a young man 
of athletic frame and reputation for personal prowess, and one of 
the leaders of the workmen. Neither was armed, but a whole 
brick, thrown treacherously from behind, had just left its imprint 
on Pendleton’s black coat, but without disabling him. 

Just then a commanding figure, in full black costume, appeared 
on the scene. The Deus ex machina was never more wanted or 
more appropriate. It was President Quincy! Passing on horse- 
back, he sprang from and abandoned.his horse and suddenly pre- 
sented himself. Seizing the belligerent carpenter by the throat, 
with one hand he hurled him backwards, at least ten feet, over a 
pile of bricks, and controlling Pendleton with the other, in the 
most emphatic manner ordered all the students to go to their 
rooms. The whole affair flattened out in an instant. 

Thomas Cushing, ’34. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


THE omission to cheer the University Nine on Class Day caused, 
not unnaturally, much comment, much of which was anything but 
favorable. Some such rude break was needed in order wha 
to bring out discussion on the whole matter of Class “™*"? 
Day cheering. During the past twenty years there has grown up 
the custom, which the Class of ’99 did well to interrupt, of cheer- 
ing everybody and everything. Originally the Seniors cheered 
those members of the Faculty who were especially popular ; next, 
the lower classes ; after a victorious season, the Nine or the Crew; 
and finally, as a climax, the ladies and Harvard. Many an old- 
timer will remember the vim with which he responded to the mar- 
shal’s call for “ three times three for Dr. Peabody; ” it seemed as 
if, in honoring the good old Doctor, whose popularity came to be 
legendary, we wished to hint that it was possible to be both a 
a member of the Faculty and a favorite with the undergraduates. 
In these days, presumably, that combination is too common to 
require any special demonstration. 

From such beginnings, the custom, which lasted down to this 
year, took root. Certain officials were cheered “ out of politeness,” 
and the athletic teams were included as a matter of course. Most 
absurd of all, the Juniors, Sophomores, and Freshmen repeated 
the cheers started by the Seniors; as if Class Day were the day 
of all the classes and not of the Seniors alone! Nobody could 
ever explain why it was appropriate for the Freshmen to cheer the 
Dean on the Seniors’ festival ; it remained for ’99 to put a stop to 
this promiscuous applause. 

But the vital question touched the athletic teams, — what were 
they cheered for? Was it for a record of victories? Hardly, 
because the year came in which there were no victories, and yet 
the defeated teams were cheered just as heartily as ever. Was it 
because they were simply Harvard’s representatives for the time 
being? Was it in anticipation of victories to come? The Foot- 
ball Eleven, having completed its work seven months before 
Class Day, could not be much affected one way or the other ; the 
Crew, on the contrary, which never rows till after Class Day, can 
be applauded only on anticipated success, whereas the Nine may, 
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as it did this year, retrieve in the games after Class Day the de- 
feats it has suffered just before. Obviously, therefore, if only 
the successful teams are to be cheered, the Crew will never be 
remembered on Class Day; and to condemn the Nine by silence 
may be premature. If cheers really spur a team on to victory, to 
withhold them may superinduce defeat. ‘ The College thinks we 
are n’t good for much, — perhaps we are n’t,” may be the feeling 
— unexpressed, of course —of the snubbed players ; and such a 
feeling would of itself lead to defeat. The same slight, put on 
another set of men, might goad them on to success. 

The question, which is not so simple as it appears at first, is still 
unanswered, — When the chief marshal proposes “The Nine,” or 
‘The Crew,” and all the Seniors burst into a roar of rahs, what 
is their object? Commendation for success achieved? Matter- 
of-course compliment, irrespective of victory or defeat? Encour- 
agement for the contests yet to be decided? Good intentions 
not realized? The meaning of applause is thus hard to inter- 
pret, but, by omitting to propose one team or another, there can 
be no doubt that disapproval is intended. But is it not ask- 
ing too much of the chief marshal to be responsible for giving 
or withholding cheers? If the exercises at the Statue are to 
be really the occasion for awarding to the athletic teams their 
honors for the year, there should be a recognized committee to 
decide each case on its merits. In scholarship, the men of good 
intentions, who have “done as well as they could” but failed, do 
not get summa cum laude degrees. If the Class Day cheers are to 
be regarded as being in any sense equivalent to crowns of victory 
or rewards of merit, they have often been most ridiculously given. 
There were teams in the Dark Ages of whom it could not be said 
that they even trained faithfully; nevertheless, they received as 
loud an ovation as if they had been both conscientious and tri- 
umphant. Were they cheered because they truly represented 
Harvard ? or why? Ought they to have been punished by silence ? 

The great difficulty in the way of adopting the reward-of-merit 
rule for cheering lies in the fact already referred to, — that by 
Class Day the race has not been rowed, nor the last ball game 
played. So there can be no equality in apportioning praise or 
blame. Were it otherwise, were the year’s athletic record com- 
plete, it might be possible to make the honoring of the victorious 
teams a special feature of the Class Day exercises. 
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And, speaking of cheering, an old-timer may be permitted to 
suggest that now is a favorable moment for abolishing the “ three 
long Harvards” which have been heard too many years at our 
sports. They came into fashion about the time that Harvard be- 
gan to be, beaten ; but, since the days when the Greeks in despair 
uttered their long-drawn-out oimois, no more lugubrious sounds 
have been shouted by large bodies of men. There is no inkling 
of hope, resolution, encouragement, or cheer in those slow, deep, 
mourning lamentations. They seem to say, “ As we are bound to 
be beaten, we may as well begin now to wail.” If the good old 
Harvard cheer, which had snap and vigor and victory in it, is not 
good enough, let us invent another ; but by all means let us abol- 
ish the “ three long Harvards,” which are too doleful to be used 
even at a funeral, and are associated with some dozen years of 
athletic eclipse. 





THE EFFECTS OF TRAINING! 


THIS investigation was undertaken at the suggestion of the 
Harvard Athletic Committee, by whom it was felt that a know- 
ledge of the physiological effects of severe training might be of 
value, and might incidentally aid in explaining the cause of over- 
training. This study of the effects of rowing is to be supple- 
mented, it is hoped, by similar inquiries into the effects of football, 
running, and possibly other forms of athletics. It is impossible 
in this paper to do more than summarize the most important facts 
ascertained, and to point out the more obvious factors which seem 
to be concerned in over-training. 

During the last two months of the training season, periodic 
examinations were made of the members of the two university 
crews, the eight and the four, special attention being given to the 
general condition, the weight, temperature, pulse, heart, kidneys, 
blood, and digestive system. In addition, the immediate effects 
of the time-rows and races were noted by comparative examina- 
tions made before and after those events. It may be remarked 

1 At the request of the Editor, Dr. Darling has kindly made this summary of an 


exhaustive report, which is printed in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal for 
August 31. — Ep. 
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here that the methods of training followed by the two crews were 
the same, and that no appreciable differences could be made out 
either in the effects of the routine work or in the immediate effects 
of the races, although the eight rowed four miles and the four 
but two. There was no evidence that the four-mile race was 
more exhausting than the two-mile. 

The weight was found to be a good indicator of condition, — 
a fact already well recognized by trainers. There was a steady 
fall in the average weight of the squad during May and the first 
part of June, but after June 10 the average remained very con- 
stant. Individual variations were frequently due to digestive dis- 
turbances, and any marked fall below the individual’s normal 
“weight in training” was always accompanied by a feeling of 
lassitude, — an early symptom of “ staleness.” 

As regards temperature, two facts were observed: first, a ten- 
dency to sub-normal temperature, and, secondly, wide variations 
in individual cases. It was not uncommon to find in the same 
man a temperature of 96° Fahr. im the morning and 98° in the 
evening. It has been claimed that a sub-normal temperature 
means over-training, but there was no evidence of this beyond the 
fact that the greatest variations, both in weight and temperature, 
occurred in the same men, though not always at the same time. 
During the twenty-four hours preceding the time-rows and races, 
there was a distinct rise in temperature and fall in weight, which 
may both be attributed to nervous causes. During the events 
themselves there was a further loss of weight, the total loss aver- 
aging over four pounds, while the average temperature remained 
nearly stationary at a point slightly above normal. In those cases 
where the preliminary rise of temperature was greatest, it remained 
stationary or fell during the events, and, vice versa, the most 
marked rises during the events were observed in those who showed 
least preliminary change. The weight lost was rapidly regained 
in the succeeding twenty-four hours. 

The periodic examinations of the heart showed in all the men 
a progressive increase in size, reaching the maximum early in 
June, and afterwards diminishing slightly until the races. Several 
of the hearts showed no marked changes other than this, but the 
majority gave evidence of disturbed function at some period. In 
some of the latter, the signs of trouble were present only after the 
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time-rows and races ; in others they were constant. In most cases, 


the disturbance was greatest during the period of progressive 


enlargement, and diminished to a marked degree later. After the 
time-rows and races, there was a decided increase in size, in many 
cases accompanied by functional disturbances ; but it is important 
to note that the latter were much more pronounced after the early 
time-rows than after the later ones, or even after the races. The 
functional disturbances were, in brief, a great increase in the 
pulse rate, irregular rhythm, reduplication of the heart sounds, 
and the appearance of abnormal sounds or murmurs, indicating 
an incomplete closure of the mitral valve, due probably to dilata- 
tion of its orifice, and fatigue of the papillary muscles controlling 
the valve-cusps. 

The heart is a muscular organ, and shares with the other mus- 
cles both the fatigue due to violent and prolonged exertion, and 
also the increase in size and power due to proper exercise and 
nutrition. The fatigue is shown by dilatation and disturbed func- 
tion ; the increased power, by hypertrophy and a return to nor- 
mal action. One of the main objects of training is the establish- 
ment of this compensatory hypertrophy. 

The urine examinations showed a moderate increase in the urea 
excretion above the normal, but not as great an increase as might 
be anticipated from the amount of nitrogenous food eaten. Even 
under the ordinary conditions of training, traces of albumen and 
casts of the tubules of the kidneys were found in many cases, being 
present in forty-eight out of eighty-three specimens examined. 
They point to a more or less constant congestion of the kidneys. In 
fifty specimens of the first urine passed after time-rows and races, 
albumen was found in all, the amount varying from a large trace 
to 0.4 per cent. In one specimen (passed after the two-mile race) 
0.9 per cent. was present, but this was exceptional. In all of the 
fifty, large numbers of casts were found, and in many there was a 
perceptible trace of blood. The immediate effect of the time-rows 
and races on the kidneys was an intense congestion, which was, 
however, of brief duration. After one of the early time-rows, the 
albumen and casts disappeared from the urine of the majority of 
the men in less than twenty-four hours. Whether the repeated 
congestions may ever lead to permanent changes in the kidneys is 
a matter for future investigation. 
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One of the most troublesome things in training of all kinds is 


the care of the digestion, and the crew squad this year offered no 


exception to the common liability to attacks of indigestion and 
diarrhea. These troubles ought not to be attributed to the train- 
ing, but to improper diet and methods of eating. The food 
provided was all that could be desired, in variety, quality, and 
preparation. The chief criticisms apply to the selection of food 
by the men themselves, and to their common habit of eating too 
much and too fast. The one aim of many of the mer seemed to be 
to consume as much meat as they could get, and in the shortest 
possible time. The amount of roast beef devoured at a single meal 
was as tonishing, a man often disposing of five or six large slices. 
It is believed by physiologists that the energy used up in muscular 
exercise is derived in the main from the combustion of the fat and 
carbohydrate or starchy constituents of the food ; while the nitro- 
genous elements, represented chiefly by meats and similar articles, 
go largely to build up the permanent tissues of the body and 
repair waste. During active training, unquestionably the wear 
and tear of the body generally is increased, and the nitrogenous 
elements of the food must be increased proportionately ; but it 
is an error to increase them so enormously as is frequently ob- 
served. The urea estimations suggest that much of the nitro- 
genous material passes through the digestive tract unassimilated. 
This throws a great deal of extra work upon the digestive organs, 
work which not only does no good, but may do harm by interfer- 
ing with proper digestion. The subject deserves study based on 
analysis of the food and excretions ; but on physiological grounds 
it is safe to assert that a more accurate adjustment of food to 
needs, and more time spent in mastication, would go far to prevent 
that sensitiveness of the digestive organs which is one of the 
bugbears of the trainer. 

Unfortunately (or fortunately, according to the point of view) 
there were no typical cases of over-training, and little was learned 
of the real cause of this condition. The symptoms are well 
known. They are, in brief, a loss of strength and endurance, so 
that a man previously strong becomes incapable of prolonged 
effort. This may be accompanied by a general nervous restless- 
ness, or by listlessness, by a loss of weight, by insomnia, and by 
various digestive disturbances, such as loss of appetite, dyspepsia, 
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and diarrhoea. These symptoms should not be confounded with 
the temporary collapse which is occasionally seen after a severe 
exertion, and which is more apt to be due to under-training than to 
over-training. In the light of this inquiry, certain possibilities 
are suggested as factors which may have to do with causing the 
trouble. 

The first and most obvious one is the condition of the heart. 
We have seen that a great increase in size and strength is de- 
manded of this organ, and it may easily happen that it is called 
upon for more work than it is able to do, and that, instead of es- 
tablishing a compensatory hypertrophy, it becomes merely dilated 
and weakened. A “ broken-winded ” athlete is probably one with 
a dilated, flabby heart. 

The second possible factor is the condition of nutrition. This 
is more difficult of demonstration than the first. The nutrition 
may be disturbed in two ways,— either by an improper diet, in 
which the nutritive elements are not apportioned to the needs of 
the body ; or by disturbed digestion, as a result of which the food 
taken into the body is not utilized. That both of these contin- 
gencies may occur is unquestionable. 

The third factor may be simple overwork. This is not so likely 
as the two preceding, for when properly nourished the capacity 
for work on the part of healthy young men is certainly much 
greater than that demanded in training. The peculiarity of train- 
ing work, however, is its concentration. It may be that the ex- 
cessive work accomplished in a brief space of time so exhausts 
the muscles that they do not recuperate before being called upon 
for a repetition of the work, — that there is, so to speak, an accu- 
mulation of fatigue, and that this constitutes over-training. 

The fourth factor which suggests itself is a nervous one, and this, 
while more intangible than the others, is probably an important 
one. In the present state of our knowledge, it can only be sur- 
mised, not proved. It is well known that there is a nervous fa- 
tigue entirely distinct from muscular fatigue, and resulting from 
prolonged anxiety, from monotony of work, and from numerous 
other causes. It may be that anxiety about a coming contest, 
together with the long mental strain of mastering the technicali- 
ties of such a difficult art as rowing, or such a complicated game 
as football, may lead to a condition of nervous exhaustion, and 
that this nervous exhaustion contributes to over-training. 
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No one of these factors will account for all eases of over- 
training, and probably more than one cause must be admitted. At 
any rate, certain points may be suggested which should be borne 
in mind in laying out any course of training. They are: first, 
not to throw too much work upon the muscles, and especially upon 
the heart, until they are strengthened by preliminary work ; sec- 
ondly, to watch the nutrition carefully ; and, thirdly, to avoid ner- 
vous fatigue by providing a certain variety of exercise, and by not 
confining the attention too closely to the approaching contest. 

Finally, this investigation has demonstrated that the physiolo- 
gical effects of training, on the heart and kidneys in particular, 
may approach unpleasantly near to pathological conditions, and 
that there should be some competent, supervision to insure that 
the safe limits, when these are determined, shall not be passed. 


Eugene A. Darling, ’90. 





TWO BOOKS. 


BRADFORD’S LESSON OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT.! 


ComMPLAINTs of a government which take the form of criticism of its 
administrative machinery, coupled with suggestions for improvement, are 
an encouraging sign of health in the body politic. To this class Mr. 
Bradford’s two volumes most decidedly belong. They are the result of 
many years of study, but the style is fresh and vigorous; they are con- 
troversial, but the author always treats his opponents with singular fair- 
ness and generosity. 

The book is a statement in permanent form of the views Mr. Bradford 
has been expressing in a more fugitive shape for many years. The cen- 
tral idea is that the defects of our government are due to a destruction 
of the authority of the executive, and an absorption of its powers by the 
legislature ; that a legislature is essentially a collection of units, each of 
which represents only a distriet, a mere fraction of the people, and henee, 
in the absence of some external influence which represents the people as 
a whole, legislative majorities can be formed only by lobbying and log- 
rolling. Mr. Bradford does not regard this as a necessary result of uni- 
versal suffrage. On the contrary, he thinks it is entirely due to defective 
political organization and leadership, and he insists that the people can 


1 The Lesson of Popular Government. By Gamaliel Bradford, ’49. (The Macmillan 
Co.: New York. 2 vols.) 
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be led and public opinion can be formed only by personal enthusiasm for 
prominent men. 

The remedy Mr. Bradford suggests is the guidance of the legislature, 
and the preparation of its work, by executive officers, who are to intro- 
duce their measures into the legislature, battle for them openly there, 
and be held responsible for them by the public, while the people are to 
give judgment at the elections between the executive officers and the 
legislature in case of any disagreement between the two. Of course the 
type of this form of government is the parliamentary system in England ; 
but Mr. Bradford does not consider that system perfect, and wants to 
adopt its advantages without its dangers. He says of it: — 

“We have seen that the highest results of concentrated and respon- 
sible executive power have been obtained in England, yet even there the 
responsibility of the executive ministry is enforced by and to the legisla- 
ture, the absorption of the government by the legislature having been 
averted by the power of dissolution held by the ministry. But even in 
England the want of direct appeal by the executive to the mass of public 
opinion, and the corporate character of the ministry checking the develop- 
ment of individuality, which is the strongest instrument for reaching the 
mass of public opinion, are giving ground for uneasiness with the rising 
tide of democracy. . . . To arrive at the best results of democracy, there- 
fore, there is needed a single executive head elected directly by the mass 
of the people. Accordingly, in the United States there exists the strong- 
est and best machinery for a successful government of democracy that 
has ever been seen in the world” (ii, 531). 

The end in view is to be reached in this country by admitting the 
members of the cabinet to the floor of Congress, with the right to debate, 
and the duty of answering questions, as the committee of the Senate 
suggested in their well-known report of 1881. Mr. Bradford does not 
think that this would lead to the responsibility of the cabinet officers to 
Congress, that is, to their resignation in face of a hostile majority. They 
are to remain responsible to the President alone; but at the same time 
he expects them to acquire the authority to guide Congress, and to put 
an end to the private initiation of public measures, and to the prepara- 
tion of laws by committees, Congress confining itself to the functions of 
criticising and rejecting their measures and enforcing their responsibil- 
ities. Why this result should follow, he does not make perfectly clear. 
He relies upon the force of public opinion roused by debate, and says : — 

“The voice of the country would peremptorily order Congress in both 
houses to stop its wrangling and log-rolling and carry out the wishes of 
the secretary ” (ii, 333); and later he adds: “The opposition would at 
once see that, with the secretary’s speech published all over the country, 
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it would be too dangerous to try to stifle it by reference to a committee, 
and that they had got to take the bull by the horns” (ii, 352). 

He recognizes that these results have not been obtained in France, 
where — 

“The French ministry may prepare their measures in the same way, 
but these measures are at once taken out of their hands and given over 
to the bureaux and commissions, which have the power and certainly the 
will to reverse their character completely in all three respects” (i, 325). 

This he attributes, in large part at least, to the failure to use the power 
of dissolution (i, 343), of which he says : — 

“The force which has kept the House of Commons in strict discipline 
for a hundred and fifty years, which has compelled it to work by means 
of two compact parties, and to leave to the executive the great powers 
over legislation which have been described, is the power of dissolution 
lodged with the ministry, and the exercise of which is seldom or never 
forbidden by the sovereign ” (i, 317). 

He points out, moreover, that in Quincy, Massachusetts, the experi- 
ment has been tried of giving to the executive officers seats in the city 
council, but adds: — 

“ After several years’ experience it appeared that this provision was a 
total failure. The officers seldom attended, and, if they did, it came to 
nothing, and the effect upon public opinion was wholly lost. The reason, 
however, is plain enough. The initiative of all public work, of all ordi- 
nances, and of all appropriations was left in the hands of the council, 
subject only to the veto of the mayor. As long as the members held 
that power, they cared nothing for the attendance of the officials, or were 
on the contrary anxious to avoid it as liable to throw too much light upon 
their own proceedings.” * 

For the same reason he provides, in his draft of a model charter for a 
city, that every measure of general public interest shall be initiated by 
the executive branch alone (ii, 460). Yet he believes that the cabinet 
will be able to acquire the authority needed to lead Congress without a 
power of dissolution, or a legal monopoly of initiation. 

He seems to overlook the fact that the ability of the English ministers 
to guide the House of Commons —the bond which forces the majority 
to follow them— is the dread of a dissolution, or of a change of minis- 
try. In short, the leadership of the cabinet is inseparable from its 
responsibility to the House. The bickering between Parliament and the 
ministers was incessant under William III until Sunderland suggested 
selecting the ministers solely from the party which had a majority in the 


1 ii, 137. It may be observed that he considers the system applicable to state and 
municipal as well as to the national government. 
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Commons ; and even after the responsibility of ministers had been recog- 
nized in a general way in the last century, the majority could be held 
together only by an elaborate use of patronage and corruption. It was 
not until the principle had been perfected that the control of the minis- 
ters over Parliament became thoroughly effective. 

It may seem absurd to suggest that the book would have been more 
valuable if the author had not had a specific remedy to urge, and yet one 
cannot help feeling to some extent that this is true. . The book contains 
many shrewd observations, but they are sometimes marred by the fact 
that the writer is always looking to a given conclusion. It is hardly cor- 
rect, for example, to attribute the success of Dutch colonization in the 
first half of the seventeenth century to a strong executive government in 
the hands of the princes of the House of Orange (ii, 299). 

In setting forth the evils of the American government, Mr. Bradford 
sometimes over-colors his picture, as, for example, where he says :-— 

“Hence it is that the great Republican party formed by the war has 
become a stringless instrument. The rank and file are as sound as ever 
and as ready for good and honest work, but the offices are filled by a set 
of men, to speak generally, dishonest so far as they are able, and insig- 
nificant so far as they are honest” (i, 499). 

The evils in American politics are so patent, and so universally 
acknowledged, that an exaggeration of this kind rather tends to provoke 
antagonism than to produce conviction. 

Perhaps the best chapters in the book are those which deal with the 
history of France, and chapter xxiv on City Government. In the latter, 
Mr. Bradford shows very clearly how national and municipal govern- 
ment in England rest on diametrically opposite principles; how the con- 
centration of authority and responsibility, which has made the success of 
Parliament, has been discarded in the case of the boroughs, and the 
American system of dividing responsibility and work among sub-commit- 
tees has been substituted. 


A LIFE OF JOHN 8. DWIGHT, ’31.! 


This is an interesting sketch of one who for almost two generations 
filled a prominent place, not perhaps in the great public of Massachusetts, 
but in a smaller circle of its most cultivated and earnest people. The 
main devotion of his life was music. Fifty years ago Lowell, describing 
in “ A Fable for Critics’? how Nature fashioned him, said that 

“‘ While she was kneading and shaping the clay, 
She sang to her work in her sweet, childish way, 

1 John Sullivan Dwight, a Biography. By George Willis Cooke. (Small, Maynard 

& Co.: Boston.) 
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And found, when she ’d put the last touch to his soul, 

That the music had somehow got mixed with the whole.” 
It would not be too much to say that during his whole life he was the 
best representative of the growth of Boston in what is highest and purest 
in music. He was not a musician in any technical sense. He neither 
played, sang, nor composed. But what he said and wrote about music 
was of the first value, and he was a moving spirit in many of Boston’s 
important musical enterprises. 

But there was much in John Dwight beside music, and many attrac- 
tions for persons who cared little for that part of him. He had a nice 
poetic vein and touch, and wrote excellent translations of German lyrics 
as well as some admirable lyrics of his own. He was a philosopher in 
the train of Owen, possibly of Fourier: witness his career at Brook Farm 
and various socialistic articles, essays, and translations. And he was one 
of the most devoted supporters of Drs. Howe and Anagnos in the School 
for the Blind. 

Mr. Cooke’s biography is a good example of a book written at second- 
hand. The writer neither knew Mr. Dwight personally nor had any 
special acquaintance with music. When the work was undertaken, some 
of those who loved Dwight and loved music despaired of any possible 
success. But the result has far bettered expectation. The book is in 
general well compiled and well written, and gives a clear and even vivid 
idea of its subject. 

Dwight was born in Boston in 1813. He went through the Boston 
public schools, where, being a capital scholar, he of course took Franklin 
medals. He went to Harvard in 1829, carrying with him, he said, more 
Latin and Greek than he brought away. He was evidently more devoted 
to general literature and poetry, and, above all, music, than to the regular 
curriculum. Mention is made of a poem before the Hasty Pudding 
Club, a lecture on music before the Lyceum in Northborough, in which 
town he taught for a part of the Senior year, a paper on poetry before 
the Harvard Union, and the Class Poem on graduation. Still his Class 
standing was respectable, even excellent. He graduated in 1832, and 
entered the Divinity School. His course here was broken by a year of 
teaching, and he took his degree in 1836, his dissertation being naturally 
upon “ Poetry and Music in Public Worship.” 

Then came five years of preaching in various places, the longest period 
being at Northampton, where Dr. Channing gave the charge at his ordi- 
nation. He made no success as a clergyman. His heart was more in 
his translations from the German and his articles for the Dial than in 
the sermons, which he never wrote until Saturday night or Sunday morn- 
ing. Then, too, his congregations cared little for sermons which doubt- 
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less were in the main fervid utterances upon poetry, music, and the 
religion of beauty. He had besides little fellow-feeling with nine tenths 
of the ordinary congregation. He was always in theory a lover of 
humanity, the equality and fraternity of man; but his real sympathies 
were only with the cultivated and congenial few. Above all, he was 
through life a dreamer of dreams, which the waking rarely realized. 
His lack of practical faculty was stupendous. He was no more fit to 
manage a parish than to run a railroad. 

Dwight went to Brook Farm in the fall of 1841, in the first year of 
that poetic, unpractical enterprise, and remained there until its final 
failure at the end of 1846. The long chapter upon Brook Farm is an 
interesting addition to the often told story of the social and intellectual 
atmosphere of that short-lived community ; but we lack space for abstract 
or comment. We must also pass rapidly over the remaining and most 
useful portion of Dwight’s life. The years until 1852 are briefly summed 
up in the chapter called “ A Time of Experiments.” The experiments 
were, of course, attempts to make a living by literary work. He wrote 
articles for reviews and newspapers upon music, literature, or socialism. 
Sometimes he lectured. But, whatever enjoyment or instruction he added 

-to the lives of others, he never made a fair living for himself. 

In 1852 Dwight’s Journal of Music began. This most important 
labor of his life was maintained for almost thirty years. The service it 
rendered to the knowledge and appreciation of good music in America, 
and towards bringing the musical growth of America into sympathy with 
the fuller and riper work of Europe, can scarcely be overestimated. 
During this period Dwight was also busy in building up the Harvard 
Musical Association, which, in the days before the enthusiasm and ability 
of Henry Higginson raised Boston to its present high and central position 
in music, was a factor of no small value in the good work, and which 
still flourishes as a memorial of the zeal of its principal founder. 

Mr. Cooke’s estimate of Mr. Dwight’s musical life is, for reasons 
already stated, a borrowed one. The fact that at the beginning Dwight 
was in advance of his time, and that as he grew old he fell behind it, is 
recognized ; so is the fact that in all his utterances he spoke to a small 
audience. It is only in such phrases as “The Autocrat of Music” that 
Mr. Cooke fails to recognize how small was the body of congenial souls 
over whom Dwight really bore sway. 

Space permits only a mention of Dwight’s year in Europe, his mem- 
bership of the Saturday Club, and his familiar friendship with the men 
of his time best known in literature and philosophy. For all this, the 
book is well worth reading. In all respects, indeed, it is a pleasant 
reminder of its subject for those who knew and loved him, and a sufii- 
ciently adequate account for those to whom he was a stranger. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 
Wednesday, June 28, 1899. 


EXERCISES IN SANDERS THEATRE. 

Commencement this year was chiefly noteworthy for the presence of 
distinguished guests, who gave to the exercises in Sanders Theatre and 
to the Alumni Dinner a public rather than an academic cast. The weather 
was cool in the morning and rainy in the afternoon. With accustomed 
punctuality, Gov. Roger Wolcott, ’70, escorted by his staff and by the 
Lancers, reached the Johnston Gate. He had as his guest M. Jules 
Cambon, the French Ambassador. At 10 o’clock the procession was 
formed : Seniors in front of Holworthy, candidates for higher degrees in 
front of Hollis and Stoughton, and the Governing Boards, Faculties, and 
guests in front of Massachusetts. So long a line of candidates for 
degrees had never before marched through the Harvard Yard, there be- 
ing probably more than 850 of the 912 who received degrees in course. 
Caps and gowns, with different-colored tassels for the different Schools, 
were worn by all the students, and an unusually large number of profes- 
sors wore academic costume. 

In Sanders Theatre the following “ parts” were delivered : E. F. Alex- 
ander, a Latin dissertation, “De Natura Amoris Patriae;” R. P. Bel- 
lows, a disquisition, ‘‘ The Degeneration of the Dime Novel;” E. P. 
Costigan, a disquisition, “The Nation’s Inevitable Duty ;” W. R. Dick- 
inson, a disquisition, “ Shadows;” F. W. C. Hersey, a dissertation, 
“ Heroism in 1898;” H. M. Rideout, a dissertation, “The St. Croix 
Border.” J. G. Palfrey, candidate in Law, spoke on “The Growth of 
Public Opinion and its Relation to the Law of Annexation;” A. T. 
Belknap, candidate in Theology, closed the speaking with a part on 
“The Outlook for Faith.” 

The degrees in course were next conferred after the method recently 
adopted. Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, acted as marshal of ceremonies, 
and as each School was called its Dean rose and announced the number 
of candidates. Then the President handed the diplomas to a few mem- 
bers of each group, who came on the stage to receive them, and who, 
on retiring, distributed them among their fellows in the orchestra and 
baleony. The number of degrees conferred in course, with the figures 
for last year, follow: — 


AB. 8.B, A.M. PH.D. LL.B, M.D. D.M.D. 8.D. 8.M. 8.7.B. M.D.V. TOTAL 
1899. . . 447 47 124 23 110 109 36 1 6 2 8 913 
1898. . . 892 31 107 26 189 126 35 5 3 10 780 


One certificate without a degree was given. Degrees out of course 
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were voted to the following persons “as of the class” preceding their 
names : — 

A. B. —1876, Thomas Trueman Gaff; Edward Cunningham Hall. 

1884, Charles Eliot Guild, Jr. 

1891, Frederic Tudor, Jr. 

1894, George Robinson Philbrook. 

1895, Albert Benton Carman; Leonard Bowdoin Moulton. 

1896, Arthur Harris Brewer ; Jerome Davis Greene. 

1897, Willis Richardson Fisher; George Harold Noyes; Everett 
Marshall Waterhouse. 

1898, John Warren Bail; James Stewart Barstow ; Harold Blanchard ; 
Ellicott Douglass Curtis; Percival Dove; Vivian Daniel Ely; John 
William Kilbreth, Jr. ; Lemuel Cushing Kimball, Jr.; William Banks 
Meacham; Kenneth Percival Rutherford Neville; Honoré Palmer; 
Charles Edgar Reber ; George Eldredge Watson. 

S. B. — 1894, Charles Nelson Fairchild. 

1897, William Alpheus Baldwin. 

1898, Edward Guyer Burgess, Jr.; Walter Sears Rich ; Herman Lee 
Meader; William Edward Coffin Nazro; Alexander Stewart Walker ; 
Henry Davis Whitfield ; Daniel Webster Appleton Armistead ; Thomas 
Welcome Clark ; Edwin Greeley Davis. 

A. M. — 1895, Sidney Miller Ballou. 

1898, Henry Gardner Barber ; Adolph Oscar Eliason; Elmer Frank- 
lin Engel ; Guy Hinton; Frederick Haven Pratt. 

M. D. — 1898, James Charles McKenna. 

D. M. D. — 1898, William Saul Louisson. 

LL. B. — 1898, Winfield Henry Cameron ; John Lee Chapman; Fred 
Simpson Deitrick ; Goldman Edmunds ; Edward James Flynn; Alford 
Martin Graham ; George Knight Budd Wade ; Samuel Peregrine White. 

M. D. V. —1895, Luke Thomas Nagle. 

The conferring of honorary degrees excited, as usual, the greatest 
interest. All the well-known recipients were enthusiastically received as 
they rose to their names, but the chief applause was reserved for General 
Wood and Admiral Sampson. President-elect Hadley, of Yale, was 
unavoidably absent. President Eliot conferred the degrees in the fol- 
lowing words : — 

“* Masters of Arts :? 

“ SamugEL GARMAN — Assistant in the Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology for twenty-three years, a high authority on reptiles and fishes. 


1 The Latin of the degrees follows : — 

Samuelem Garman, in Zoologiae Museo xxiii annos adiutorem, virum naturae 
reptilium pisciumque consultissimum, Artium Magistrum. 
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“ Witt1AM BrewsTER — Assistant in the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy for thirteen years, eminent specialist in the birds of North 
America, lover of trees and woods, the homes of birds. 

“ Wiit1amM Tuomas CouncinMan — Pathologist; an inspiring leader 
in medical research, to-day the most hopeful of all fields of scientific 
inquiry. 

Guilielmum Brewster, in Zoologiae Museo xiii annos adiutorem, avium quae 
sunt in America Septentrionali virum scientia praestantem, cui arbores silvaeque, 
avium domus, maxime sunt cordi, Artium Magistrum. 

Guilielmum Thomam Councilman, pathologiae studiosum, in rerum medica- 
Tum investigationibus, quae hodie inter omnes scientiae campos segetes laetis- 
simas cultoribus promittunt, ducem alacrem, Artium Magistrum. 

Iram Nelson Hollis, Academiae Navalis alumnum, machinatorem navium, 
machinalis artis magistrum, eundemque sodalem fidelem, amicum sapientem 
auctoremque consilii acceptissimum, Artium Magistrum. 

Georgium Harris, de rebus divinis apud nos oratorem, in Schola Theologica 
Andoverensi senatus academici praesidem, ecclesiae Congregationalium ducem 
mente provida, Sacrosanctae Theologiae Doctorem. 

Samuelem McChord Crothers, rerum divinarum interpretem luculentum 
atque gravissimum, antiquissimae hac in urbe ecclesiae cclxiii per annos artis- 
simo amicitiae vinculo nobiscum coniunctae pastorem, Sacrosanctae Theologiae 
Doctorem. 

Edwardum Guilelmum Hooper, xxii annos aerarii nostri praefectum, virum 
in collocandis pecuniis suopte ingenio sagacem, qui cum Collegii facultates auxit 
tum quam sapienter illae administrarentur omnibus ostendit, Legum Doctorem. 

Kentaro Kaneko, in Legibus Baccalaureum apud nos creatum, deinde sua 
in patria summi ordinis scribam principem, tum in loco praefecti tum ipsum 
praefectum agriculturae et commercii, denique summo ordini in vitam adscrip- 
tum, virum illorum utriusque hemisphaerii doctrina exemplum eruditorum per 
quos ab oriente ad occidentem invitamus gentes ut Hebraeis religionibus, 
Graecis artibus, Romanis institutis, huiusque aetatis scientia nobiscum heredes 
utantur, Legum Doctorem. 

Leonardum Wood, Medicinae Doctorem apud nos creatum, chirurgum mili- 
tarem, militem simplicem, multis salutis auctorem, provinciae restitutorem, 
Legum Doctorem. 

Arthurum Twining Hadley, doctrina eruditum doctrinaeque praeceptorem, 
Universitatis Yalensis praesidem designatum, qui ingenii fortis acrisque pris- 
corum Yalensium heres nunc eis incrementa portendit maiora, Legum Doc- 
torem. 

Guilielmum Thomam Sampson, praefectum navalem, ducem providum et 
praemunitum, nulla in re imparatum, Americanum sollertem summum impe- 
rium gerentem, Legum Doctorem. 

Iulium Martinum Cambon, Galliae apud nos legatum, in cuius persona gen- 
tem illam magnam olim Novangliae hostem, postea tredecim illarum colonia- 
rum sociam, hodie nobiscum semper nitentem eam prudentiam et virtutem 
civium instituere quibus solis fultae sunt liberae reipublicae, salutamus, Legum 
Doctorem. 
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“Tra NeEtson Hoitis — Graduate of the Naval Academy, naval 
engineer, master in mechanical engineering, loyal comrade, wise friend 
and counselor. 

“ Doctors of Divinity : 

“GrorGeE Harris — Preacher to the University, president of the 
faculty of the Andover Theological Seminary, a far-seeing leader in 
the Congregational Church. 

“ SamueL McCuorp Croruers — A lucid and convincing expositor 
of sacred themes, pastor of the original church in Cambridge, with 
which the College has stood in relations of friendly intimacy for 263 
years. 

“ Doctors of ‘Laws : 

“Epwarv Witu1AmM Hooper — Treasurer of Harvard College for 
twenty-two years, an independent and sagacious financier, who added 
greatly to the property of the College and to public confidence in its 
administration. 

“ KENTARO KAnEKO— Harvard Bachelor of Laws, formerly Chief 
Secretary of the Imperial House of Peers in Japan, and Vice-Minister 
and Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, life member of the House of 
Peers, type of those scholars of two hemispheres through whom West 
would welcome East to share in the inheritance of Hebrew religions, 
Greek art, Roman law, and nineteenth century science. 

“ LEONARD Woop— Harvard Doctor of Medicine, army surgeon, 
single-minded soldier, life-saver, restorer of a province. 

“ ARTHUR Twinine HADLEY (absent by necessity) — Teacher and 
scholar, President-elect of Yale University, heir of her strong traditions, 
prophet of her upward career. 

“ Witt1am THomas Sampson — Rear Admiral of the United States 
Navy, an officer foresighted, forearmed, ready at every point, the Ameri- 
can expert in high command. 

“Jutes CamBon — Ambassador of France, in whom we salute a 
great nation, once New England’s foe, then the thirteen colonies’ ally, 
now comrade in the incessant struggle to achieve the diffused intelligence 
and character whereon must rest republican institutions.” 


THE ALUMNI DINNER. 


At 2 o’clock the band gave the signal for assembling, and the chief 
marshal, A. L. Devens, 74, formed the procession in front of Massa- 
chusetts in the following order : — 

Band. 
Aid. Marshal of the Alumni. Aid. 
President of the Association of the Alumni. 
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President of the University. 

Fellows of the Corporation. The Chaplain of the Day. 

His Excellency the Governor of the Commonwealth. 

The Governor’s Military Staff. 

The Sheriff of Middlesex. The Sheriff of Suffolk. 

The Honorable and Reverend the Board of Overseers. 
Recipients of Honorary Degrees not Graduates, and other Invited Guests. 
Alumni of the College in the Order of their Classes. 


The chief marshal was assisted by the following aids and marshals : — 


Aids: C. S. Tuckerman, James Lawrence, F. R. Appleton, H. L. Morse, A. G. 
Hodges, Robert Bacon. 

Marshals: Arthur Hunnewell, H. S. Howe, Theophilus Parsons, Edward Burnett, 
D. L. Pickman, G. A. Blaney, W. A. Burnham, H. H. Crocker, A. W. Foote, G. S, 
Silsbee, George Wigglesworth, Reginald Gray, H. S. Hunnewell, J. T. Wheelwright, 
H. G. Danforth, A. C. Tower, Bayard Tuckerman, G. v. L. Meyer, R. M. Saltonstall, 
Lawrence Godkin, C. P. Curtis, Jr., T. J. Coolidge, T. M. Osborne, W. A. Gardner, 
R. F. Sturgis, J. J. Storrow, G. D. Cushing, G. L. Peabody, A. P. Gardner, C. F. 
Adams, 2d, H. M. Sears, Guy Norman, L. M. Stockton, R. L. Agassiz, L. A. Froth- 
ingham, G. C. Lee, Jr., R. W. Emmons, G. T. Rice, R. H. Hallowell, Joseph Burnett, 
William Woodward, Malcolm Donald. 


The long-threatened rain began to fall, and the procession protected 
itself as best it could with umbrellas. Francis Boott, ’31, was the oldest 
graduate in line. For the dinner, 830 tickets had been sold, — the largest 
number yet, — making the number of persons who sat down in the hall 
over 900. On the platform sat C. F. Adams, ’56, with President Eliot 
on his right and Governor Wolcott on his left; Rear Admiral W. T. 
Sampson, Gen. Leonard Wood, M. Cambon, Alexander Agassiz, E. W. 
Hooper, Bishop Lawrence, the Rev. S. M. Crothers, H. L. Higginson, 
Judge F. C. Lowell, Samuel Hoar, Gen. F. H. Appleton, the Japanese 
Minister Jutaro Komura, the Hon. Kentaro Kaneko, and Dr. H. P. 
Walcott. Bishop Lawrence invoked a blessing. When what the daily 
press likes to call the collation, which does not vary from year to year 
and is never found elsewhere, —the secret of its concoction being so 
strictly kept, — had been, in Homeric phrase, sent below, and the cigars 
had been lighted, about 3.30, the President of the Alumni, C. F. Adams, 
56, called the assembly to order. 

President Adams began by describing that Commencement as a Com- 
mencement of a very peculiar character, and one which had but a single 
precedent behind it in the long history of the University. ‘For to-day,” 
said he, “the occupant of the presidential chair of this University rounds 
out 30 years of consecutive official life. It is, therefore, his day, and in 
whatever I may say here I shall constantly have your honored President 
in mind.” The speaker went on to describe the investigations he had 
made into the history of the University. He had found, for example, 
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that President Holyoke died cxactly a century before President Eliot 
was elected, and that President Holyoke had occupied the presiden- 
tial chair exactly 31 years 8 months and 3 days. Having shown that 
thus far President Holyoke had the start in this extremely interesting 
contest for the championship of the presidency “by over a year,” he 
urged that it became a matter of surpassing interest that President 
Eliot should do nothing which might prevent him from breaking presi- 
dential records, and of “ giving us a presidential term which is without 
its equal in the history of the University.” 

He especially warned President Eliot against the fate which overtook 
President Holyoke at “the ripe age of 81 years,” —that of untimely 
death through trying to go to prayers in a snowstorm. Mr. Adams also 
mentioned the fact that Mr. Holyoke became President of the University 
at 48, while Mr. Eliot was 35 when elected to that office. He concluded 
by some citations from the College records, one of them telling how the 
President of the College whipped two sons of ministers for having robbed 
two dwelling-houses in the night-time of the sum of £15, the “ robbee ” 
in the case being a gentleman the name of whose descendants was 
associated with one of Harvard’s university halls. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


Mr. President and Alumni of Harvard College: I must admit that it is 30 
years since I was chosen President of the University, and I accept the chal- 
lenge which your President has just uttered. I will do my best to beat Presi- 
dent’s Holyoke’s record. Let me testify out of the experience of the last 30 
years that a long term of service is a great advantage to an administrator, 
whatever his field of action, and that the fruits of an industrious administration 
multiply and accumulate with time. I recommend all managers of business 
enterprises here present, all the soldiers and sailors here present, and all the 
statesmen here present, to serve long in the several stations where they began 
to serve in their youth. They will find that the fruits and rewards of long 
service increase wonderfully as the years advance. 

But, gentlemen, on this occasion, when we all want to hear from guests whom 
we respect and value in the highest degree, I am not going to say much about 
the twenty-nine years, but only about one year, the year which isclosing. And 
I find myself happy that at the end of thirty years I am able to say to you 
that the thirtieth year is far the best of them all. It has been a wonderful 
year for accomplishment, for achievement, and for gifts. 

In the first place, toward the middle of the year we finally achieved a system 
of retiring allowances for all University officers ; and that is an act which in 
the judgment of the whole academic staff adds greatly to the dignity of the 
University’s service. You need not fear that the demands for retiring allow- 
ances will be numerous. It has been demonstrated that this academic staff is 
a remarkably tough set of men. They do not die young, and their vigor lasts 
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into old age. Although we now offer to every member of the staff above 60 
years of age a good retiring allowance at his own choice, not a single member 
of the University staff has thus far claimed that allowance. 

Then we have achieved another thing this year which I believe will rank 
among the most important acts of the University during the past 30 years. 
I mean a serious change in the requirements for admission to Harvard College 
and the Lawrence Scientific School. Now this is a technical matter, so tech- 
nical, indeed, that the Board of Overseers finally said with considerable feeling 
that, if the Faculty would only do so and so, — restore history and algebra to 
the requirements, —they would be thankful and say no more on the subject. 
The Faculty did that. The Corporation felt great hesitation in tackling the 
details of the scheme, and finally decided not to do so, but to assent to the 
action of the Faculty. This action of the Faculty, accomplished after three 
years of patient debate, is going to affect secondary education in our country, 
and particularly in Massachusetts, more deeply than any other act of the 
Faculty with which I have been concerned. You may be assured that the 
foundations of Harvard College and of the Lawrence Scientific School will be 
deepened and broadened by this act. You may be assured that scholarship in 
the secondary schools of the country will be furthered and increased. 

It has been a wonderful year also in respect to gifts ; and I beg that I may 
be allowed to set before you some of those gifts, and something about the men 
who made them. 

Last year my attention was a little diverted from my ordinary themes on 
this occasion because your President, Mr. Adams, gave me a novel kind of 
text just as he sat down; so I did not mention, as I should have done, the 
great gift of Henry L. Pierce, I should not have been able at that time to 
tell you what uses the University meant to make of it; for it was too recently 
given. What a perfect gift was that in quality as well as in quantity, — pro- 
duct of an admirable industry, admirably conducted by a wise, intelligent, 
and benevolent man! Eight hundred thousand dollars came to us from that 
benefactor. And though the Corporation has not yet decided how to use it 
all, they have made several assignments. They have assigned the income of 
$100,000 to the general library; because that is the very heart of a university, 
and because the whole income of that fund will buy books ; and in the front 
of each volume will stand a book-plate saying that Henry L. Pierce gave 
it for the use of scholars; and these books will go down the centuries com- 
memorating the name of this honorable and honored benefactor. Next we 
decided to use another $100,000 to strengthen the endowment of the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy, an institution the funds of which, like all those of 
the University, receive less income than they did when the funds were first 
given, —in fact not much more than half what they once earned, because the 
rates of interest have so fallen. From the bequest of Mr. Pierce we strength- 
ened that great institution. And then we shall erect a building in Cambridge 
and give his name to it; and there is no monument in this country like a 
college building, none which so endures. That is the reason why all the 
architects want to design college buildings. These structures stand century 
after century, while churches, court-houses, and commercial buildings are 
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rapidly transformed or removed. We shall also commemorate Mr. Pierce in 
another building, to be situated in Boston, and to contain laboratories devoted 
to medical research. So in these various ways we propose to make this name 
remembered down the ages. 

A distinguished merchant, Edward Austin, of Boston, left us by will this 
year $500,000 for poor teachers and students, to help them in the payment of 
their studies ; and we propose to use as much of this great bequest as the 
United States has left us to promote the interests of poor teachers and stu- 
dents. 

And that reminds me to say that the greatest of our benefactors is the old 
Commonwealth of ‘Massachusetts, which exempts from taxation within this 
Commonwealth the personal property of all institutions of education, religion, 
and charity, and all the real estate of those institutions which is devoted to 
their specific objects. Think what would happen to the endowment of the 
University were it not that Massachusetts exempts it from taxation! It will 
not be long before safely invested funds will yield not more than 3 per cent. ; 
and it is obvious that, with the extreme publicity which we give to our treasu- 
rer’s accounts the assessors would know every single item of our personal and 
real property. Therefore, of the 3 per cent. on the $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 
of personal property, one half would go to pay the taxes on that personal 
property, and the other half to pay the tax on the real estate of the Univer- 
sity ; so that the entire income of the endowment or quick capital of the 
University would be absorbed in the payment of taxes. From that payment 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts exempts us. I say, therefore, that the 
Commonwealth is the greatest of our benefactors. 

In the middle of this year there died in Quincy Street a retired scholar of 
admirable quality as student and as citizen, — Henry C. Warren, a man who 
bore from his youth the burden of a great infirmity, but a most resolute soul, 
who devoted himself, from the time shortly after his graduation, to the study 
of the Indo-Iranian languages. When he died he left his beautiful estate on 
Quincy Street and $137,000 more to the University, more than half of this 
great gift being for the furthering of those Indo-Iranian studies. 

It is especially delightful to the officers of the University when a scholar 
gives money to the University for the furtherance of studies to which he him- 
self has been devoted; and I venture, even in this presence, to mention another 
admirable example of great gifts to the University from a scholar, a man of 
science, who is scholar first and successful business man afterwards, Alexander 
Agassiz. 

The variety of gifts is so interesting! Yesterday the Corporation were 
assured by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, of New York, a banker, that he would give 
the whole cost of the building for the Semitic collections and lecture rooms, if 
certain 70 other subscribers who have been contributing to that building would 
transfer their gifts to a fund to buy collections for the Semitic museum ; so 
that we are assured that the Semitic department is to be well equipped with 
the means of instruction. 

This past week, also, another beautiful memorial fund, in commemoration 
of an admirable person and distinguished man of science, who lived among 
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us for forty years, was completed. I refer to the Asa Gray memorial fund, 
made up at this moment to its full amount of $50,000. How delightful to 
have men of such achievement and such noble purpose in life commemorated 
in this way at the seat of their labors! 

This week, too, we have been apprised of another important benefaction. 
A more appropriate benefaction could not be conceived, one more valuable for 
its intellectual prospects, and for its commemoration of a high-minded, devoted 
man. Calvin Ellis died several years ago and left the use of his fortune to 
his beloved sister. She has lately died, and now the property of Calvin Ellis 
is to be devoted to the uses which he specified in his will. They are for fur- 
thering medical research in the departments of anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology, subjects in which he delighted, and one of which he taught. He 
was long dean of the Medical School, and a professor devoted to the theory 
and practice of medicine, and was himself an investigator of high quality. 
Thus, familiar with medical education and the conditions of medical research, 
he left us all his money, to be used in the furtherance ef these public objects. 
I cannot imagine a more useful and appropriate benefaction to the public than 
this, or one more welcome or more opportune. 

This week, too, the Corporation received letters which apprised them that a 
person whose name is not to be mentioned has decided to give $200,000 for 
the furtherance of our department of Architecture, $100,000 for a building, 
and $100,000 as endowment for the building. This, gentleman, is a unique 
gift. Never before did we receive a fund for the endowment of a building 
before we received the building ; yet this giver has already paid $100,000 to 
our Treasurer for the endowment of a building the plans of which are not 
yet drawn. The Corporation and Board of Overseers must take special plea- 
sure in this subject of endowment, — architecture, earliest of the fine arts, 
which contributes more than any other fine art to the pleasure and the com- 
fort of a civilized people. We welcome architecture to our communion. Only 
five years ago the Corporation with some little hesitation ventured upon the 
appointment of an assistant professor of Architecture. They have now made 
him professor, and they look forward to a good development of that subject. 

Gentlemen, I have mentioned but a small part of the benefactions of this 
year in number, and time does not permit me to continue the catalogue. We 
shall receive in cash gifts this year, not counting some of the prospects which 
I have mentioned, more than $1,250,000. And similar was the addition made 
last year to the endowment of the University. The Corporation will only say 
to you and to the community, keep right on, keep right on ; for you may be 
assured that every dollar of these great gifts can be made immediate use of 
for the University, and for the furtherance of the highest interests of the 
American community. 


President Adams next called on Governor Wolcott, as a member of 
the first class which received its diplomas from the hands of President 
Eliot. 
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GOVERNOR ROGER WOLCOTT, ’70. 


This stately and historic Commonwealth comes here and greets the gracious 
and benign figure of the University whom we, her sons, love to reverence and 
honor as our Alma Mater. The “cloth of gold” is made up of the woven 
tapestry which represents the history of the Commonwealth and University. 
It is red with the deep crimson of manhood ; it is white with the clear color 
of a pure life and high endeavor. And here and there, everywhere shot through 
the fabric, are the golden threads that tell of the few happy lives that have 
attained distinction and are remembered as the years pass by. In that great 
ode, which seemed to add something of even greater consecration to this hall, 
already made sacred by the lives it commemorated, Lowell spoke of the white 
shields of expectation hung upon the arms of generous youth; and, catching 
the rays of morn, upon these walls hang not only the white shields of expec- 
tation, but also the dinted but unsullied shields of high attainment and noble 
achievement. If we may be permitted to allow the imagination to travel 
beyond the mystery of death, we may believe that here are assembled to-day 
not only the living sons of the Commonwealth and of the University, but also 
those knightly spirits who in the past have won the golden spur of noble man- 
hood and of generous service to Commonwealth and to University. If the 
sphynx of the coming days reclines silent and without utterance, with no pro- 
phetic Oedipus to read the riddles of the future that lie within her closed lips, 
nevertheless may Commonwealth and University alike face the problems of 
the future, whatever they may be, not with desire nor with despondency nor 
with fear, but with the high and lofty courage which is born of conscious 
strength ! 


The next speaker was 
M. JULES CAMBON. 


Messieurs, — Je suis extrémement reconnaissant au President de la Société 
des Alumni, M. Adams, de me permettre de vous parler en francais. Je vais 
vous en dire la raison: je suis persuadé qu’il vous sera beaucoup plus facile 
de comprendre mon frangais que mon anglais. 

Je ne saurais assez vous exprimer combien je suis sensible & l’honneur que 
me fait aujourd’hui l’université de Harvard, en me conférant la dignité de 
Doctor of Laws: j’y suis sensible surtout parce que cet honneur ne s’adresse 
pas seulement & ma personne : il a une signification plus large et il porte plus 
haut que moi. 

Il n’est pas sans précédent. J’ai découvert en effet, dans les archives de 
V’Ambassade de France, qu’un de mes prédécesseurs eut la bonne fortune de 
recevoir les mémes degrés académiques que vous avez bien voulu me conférer. 
C’était en 1781—il y a cent vingt ans de cela—au temps ov les Colonies 
Confédérées n’étaient pas encore les “Etats-Unis.” Ce fut une glorieuse 
époque: — A la vérité, quelle époque n’est pas glorieuse dans l’histoire des Etats- 
Unis? Les années pendant lesquelles vos péres luttaient pour vous donner 
V’indépendance étaient pleines d’espérance, que depuis, vous avez toutes réali- 
sées, 
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A ce moment-la, la France vint & votre aide, et l’Université de Harvard, 
désireuse de lui manifester sa gratitude, donna le titre de Doctor of Laws a 
son representant d’alors, M. de la Luzerne. 

Un siécle s’est écoulé : la France s’est de nouveau trouvé mélé & votre his- 
toire. L’année derniére, elle a pris la main de votre adversaire et elle a cherché 
& la rapprocher de la votre. A la fin, elle y a revissi: elle les a réunies, elle les 
a serrées dans les siennes: elle vous a procuré la paix. J’ai été l’instrument 
de mon gouvernement qui a poursuivi et obtenu le grand résultat ; Vinstru- 
ment obéissant du ceur et de la pensée de la France. Et je viens d’éprouver 
que les mémes sentiments qui animaient vos péres, vous animent encore & 
présent. L’honneur que vous m’avez conféré aujourd’hui est l’expression de 
Vamitié traditionnelle qui unit les Etats-Unis 4 la France. Cette amiti¢, j’en 
suis convaincu, durera toujours entre nos deux pays, et permettez-moi d’espé- 
rer, Monsieur Eliot, que dans le temps & venir, quelqu’un de mes successeurs 
recevra encore de quelqu’un des votres le méme honneur que j’ai regu tout-d- 
Vheure. 

Désormais, j’appartiens & l’Université de Harvard, et j’en suis trés fier. 
Personnellement, je suis un enfant de l’Université de Paris et j’ai pris mes 
degrés dans notre vieille Sorbonne. L’Université de Harvard est assurément 
trés ancienne, mais quelque soit le respect qu’on doit & tout ce qui est ancien, 
je suis bien obligé d’avouer que la Sorbonne est plus vieille que Harvard puis- 
qu’elle remonte aux premiers temps du Moyen Age. Je n’ai pas besoin de vous 
rappeler que les étudiants de tous les pays du monde affluérent & Paris pour 
suivre ses cours: le Dante lui-méme quitta Florence et s’assit sur les banes 
de la Sorbonne. Cela prouve que méme & cette époque de luttes violentes, 
et de conflits entre les nations, il n’y avait point de frontiéres infranchissables 
quand il s’agissait des choses de l’esprit. 

Depuis lors, bien des siécles se sont écoulés, mais si les frontiéres politiques 
subsistent toujours, il n’en existe plus dans le domaine de la science et de la 
pensée ot les hommes n’ont qu’une commune patrie. 

Permettez-moi done de vous remercier du fond du ceur et pardonnez-moi 
si & l’expressien des sentiments que votre gracieuse courtoisie a fait naitre en 
moi, j’ai mélé le souvenir de l’Université de France et de notre vielle Sorbonne. 


President Adams, in presenting Admiral Sampson, the next speaker, 
spoke of the “dignity and silence which had distinguished his bearing in 
the trying events of the past year.” 


ADMIRAL SAMPSON. 


I have been informed that on this occasion it is expected of me to address a 
few words to those present. It is with a profound sense of my lack of fitness 
that I rise to perform that duty. I wish to call your attention to the present 
gathering at The Hague, whose object it is to put an end to the horrors of 
warfare. I do this, not because of my professional fitness, but because I may, 
in a few words, add a grain to the progress of what is now going forward on 
the part of so many wise and thoughtful men. At St. Petersburg in 1868 it 
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was declared that it would be unlawful to use bullets and shells of a greater 
weight than 14 ounces, loaded with powder. When this question came up for 
consideration, you were, doubtless, many of you, surprised to find that one of 
our representatives at the peace convention voted directly against limiting the 
use of weapons of almost any sort. But, as I interpreted his vote, it was simi- 
lar in character to the opinion which the judge gives, or refuses to give, when 
there is presented to him a supposititious case for his decision. In other words, 
it is time enough for us as a nation to cross a bridge after we have reached it. 
Captain Mahan called the attention of the convention to the fact that no explo- 
sive bullets have ever been made of 14 ounces. As this limit of 14 ounces had 
been forbidden at the convention at St. Petersburg, —a prohibition which has 
been respected since by this nation, — it would seem to be inappropriate to 
consider it at this time, when there are other methods of killing people which 
are more effective than the use of explosive bullets. All of the delegates are 
fighting to obtain what little advantage there may be in the results for their 
own country. Total disarmament is Russia’s proposition. She feels that she is 
at present the most powerfully armed nation, so far as her army is concerned, 
that now exists in the world. In the same manner England has advocated, as 
has also the United States, any action on the part of the peace congress that 
will leave her in better position than she was when it began. The nations of 
the earth will benefit by the conference. The enormous cost of the armies 
and navies of the world is going to be one of the most decided causes that will 
tend to reduce warlike preparations and budgets in the future. There are 
many nations of the world that to-day are suffering under enormous taxes, and 
the people who feel that they are subject to this exaction will look with doubt 
and distrust upon any men or class of men who lead them into war. For it is 
not always the fighting men who suffer. The men who live from day to day 
upon the products of their labor will be the first sufferers from a war which 
promises to last for any considerable period. The limitation of the calibre 
of guns, torpedo boats, submarine boats, dumdum bullets, while they may be 
important in themselves, are small in comparison with the main question. The 
United States has taken an active part with regard to the proposition to 
remove the possibilities of the destruction or capture of private property on 
the high seas, and there is perhaps, to us, no more important question than 
this. 


PRESIDENT ADAMS. 


I have already alluded to the fact that a year ago, when you assembled 
here, a foreign war was going on. I remember that President Eliot said then, 
in speaking of that contest, that a moment after the war had begun you could 
not tell what that war was going to involve. The war which then raged and 
which speedily afterwards closed has brought us face to face with the great 
question on which we are divided, — the question known as expansion or anti- 
expansion, imperialism or anti-imperialism. I spoke of one thing in which we 
were already agreed as the result of the war then going on, and I now propose 
to speak of another, and, whether we be expansionists or anti-expansionists, there 
is one point upon which all the alumni of Harvard would stand shoulder to 
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shoulder, and that is, if we are to be imperialists, and if we are to see a period 
of expansion, above all things it is imposed upon us to send forth from our 
midst none but men of the highest type to conduct our colonial system, — men 
of the highest standard of personal character. And already we have given 
evidence of it here to-day in the degrees that we have conferred. We do 
not propose to deal with those dependents of ours as we deal with ourselves. 
We propose to deal much better with them, and therefore we will not send out 
as a governor an alderman from Chicago or Philadelphia or New York, or 
even from Boston, but we send out, in place of such an official, Dr. General 
Leonard Wood. 
MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD. 

Mr. President and Fellow Alumni, —I want to thank you very much for this 
very kind reception, and, inasmuch as our President has asked me to say some- 
thing about colonial government, I am going to give you a very brief account 
of affairs in Cuba, and tell you something of what we are trying to do. As 
you know, when the island of Cuba was turned over to us temporarily, we 
found the civil government practically disorganized. We found the people 
living under conditions which it is almost incredible to conceive as existing 
among any civilized peoples. We found them living in ruined towns, in towns 
without sources of water supply; we found them without schools, that is, 
schools as we understand the word ; we found them with thoroughly ineffi- 
cient courts, with courts in which the method, especially of criminal procedure, 
was so dreadful, and continues so dreadful to-day, that it is absolutely intol- 
erable from our standpoint. Now we are trying to establish, and we are going 
to establish, in the island of Cuba a stable government, such a government as 
will guarantee safety of life and property, freedom in the worship of God to 
every man of every race who may come to that island ; and we are going 
to commence the work with the reformation — or I hope we will commence 
it in that way —of the municipal governments, with the inauguration of a 
thoroughly modern school system, with the necessary reforms in the methods 
of criminal and civil procedure, and we are going to attempt to establish such 
a government as will be a credit to our own country, and such a government 
as will compel the respect of all the world, such a government as will compel 
people to say, at least, that the United States has with honesty and with 
ability discharged the trust imposed upon it. Now, in regard to the Cuban 
people, you hear a great many diverse opinions, and I simply ask you to con- 
sider the conditions under which they have lived. They have had no voice in 
their own government for generations, no real voice, and they have lived under 
conditions which from our standard are simply inconceivable ; and they are 
suspicious and distrustful, and perhaps at times ungrateful for what we do. 
But that has absolutely no bearing on our line of conduct. We have only one 
course to pursue,— to do what we believe to be right, and personally I do 
not believe it is possible to controvert the truth. We are going to go on and 
establish so good a government that, if these people decide to branch out 
and form an independent state, they will take with them the models which we 
have given them ; and if they decide to come to us, they will come to us 
because our government is so good and so honest and so pleasing to them that 
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they can hope for nothing better. That is the victory I hope to see achieved. 
But we have given them certain assurances, and by these assurances we are 
in honor bound to be held. And I have great faith in our own institutions, 
in what we shall be able to do. ‘The questions of to-day are not questions for 
discussion. They are questions for immediate action. The less we talk about 
Cuba and the Cubans, the less we criticise them and the less they criticise us, 
the more quickly and better we will do our work. We must simply go straight 
ahead and institute those reforms which we know to be right; for, after all, 
whatever government is established in the island of Cuba is a government estab- 
lished by the people of the United States, for they are the responsible authority 
to-day, and will be until the government is transferred : if it be turned over, 
they will be held responsible up to the moment of turning it over, and we shall 
be judged by the government which we form there. We have to keep that 
government out of politics, and for a long time to keep it under military con- 
trol. I do not mean an arbitrary, intermeddling military government, but 
a government which will enable us to remove corrupt officials and corrupt 
methods summarily, without much discussion, when we detect them. In every 
little town in the province of Santiago, — and I recently made a long trip through 
the province, visiting almost every town, — almost the first request made was, 
‘¢Can you give us American schools? We want American education.” The 
hoisting of the American flag over Spanish schools is not acceptable. They 
look to our flag for the schools of the United States, and they are open to 
our ideas. I never found the Cubans fail to respond to any good suggestion. 
They have supported me in every effort to simplify the methods of legal pro- 
cedure, to liberalize the press and give it absolute freedom ; and I can say, 
basing my statement solely on my own experience, that they are ready to back 
up reforms, they will support us and help us in putting them into effect ; and 
I think that as Americans, whether we are establishing a government in 
Cuba or supporting the flag in other parts of the world, there is only one thing 
to do, — we must see to it that under the American flag whatever takes place 
will be creditable to us as a nation. 


The Hon. Horace Davis, ’49, spoke for the Class, which was celebrat- 
ing its fiftieth year since graduation; he described the College as it was 
in the late forties. Dr. E. W. Hooper, ’59, late Treasurer, Dr. W. T. 
Councilman, A. M., ’99, and Dr. George Harris, D. D., 99, spoke 
briefly. Then the assembly broke up. 


ELECTION OF OVERSEERS. 

Balloting for Overseers took place in Lower Massachusetts between 
10 A.M. and4 P.M. The official ballot bore the following ten names, 
in the order in which they had been chosen in the preliminary postal 
ballot: W. A. Bancroft, ’78, Cambridge ; C. E. Norton, ’46, Cambridge ; 
Wn. Everett, 59, Quincy; J. E. Hudson, ’62, Boston; John Fiske, ’63, 
Cambridge; J. B. Warner, 69, Cambridge; Walter Channing, m’72, 
Brookline; S. D. Warren, ’75, Boston ; W. H. Moody, ’76, Haverhill ; 
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G. M. Lane, ’81, Boston, S. M. Weld, ’60, was nominated by certificate. 
The vote cast was as follows, the first five candidates being elected: W. 
A. Bancroft, 603; C. E. Norton, 529; John Fiske, 481; Wm. Everett, 
416; S. M. Weld, 388; W. H. Moody, 302; T. K. Lothrop, 248; J. B. 
Warner, 272; G. M. Lane, 264; J. E. Hudson, 215 ; Walter Channing, 
138; S. D. Warren, 188; E. L. Conant, 4; G. L. Locke, 1; L. E. 
Sexton, 1; W.S. Hall, 1; F. O. Vail, 1. 


A SUGGESTION. 

J. T. Wheelwright, Class Secretary of ’76, writes to the Graduates’ 
Magazine : “Ts not the time ripe for giving up the Commencement din- 
ner? Not that the procession and the speeches should ever become 
things of the past, but after the spreads in the Class Rooms and in Uni- 
versity Hall, why should not the Alumni go to Memorial Hall to listen to 
the speeches over good coffee and cigars? The lukewarm viands and 
the crush of humanity make the dinner anything but a precious memory, 
and there is a long delay while a pretence of eating is going on. A 
substantial cold luncheon is served by most of the Class secretaries, and 
it seems the height of absurdity to try to pack the great crowd into a 
hall to eat a very bad dinner, which nobody wants. Many have 
expressed themselves as in favor of this change. Cannot the matter be 
considered by the officers of the Alumni Association ?” 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


ADVANCING RESPONSIBILITIES. 


In one of the reports of the Board of Overseers on entrance require- 
Charity ments is a suggestion that the whole time and attention of 
a teachers in Harvard College is due exclusively to the students 
of that college. Without going into the complicated relations of the 
various Schools, to see how far the teachers of Harvard College find in 
their classes students of the Lawrence Scientific School, of the Law School, 
and even of the Medical School and the Divinity School, it may be 
noticed that few Harvard teachers confine their activities, or could con- 
fine them, to the boundaries of the College Yard. What shall be done 
with a professor who prepares, to meet the needs of his own classes, a 
text-book which finds acceptance elsewhere? Shall the instructor be 
permitted to deliver public lectures in Cambridge? Shall his voice be 
heard in Boston? Shall there be applied to him the rule, so much resented 
by tho musical and dramatic societies, that no performance shall be given 
at any place from which Cambridge cannot be reached the same night ? 
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Shall the officers of the University, from the President downward, be 
prohibited from addressing educational conventions, in which Harvard 
undergraduates rarely sit? No one will controvert the principle that 
the first, central, and occupying interest of Harvard teachers must be in 
their students; but, even so far as mere money-making goes, nobody sug- 
gests that members of the Medical Faculty or of the Law Faculty shall 
not add to their incomes by private practice; and the most respected 
members of the Divinity School unhesitatingly pocket fees for preaching 
outside their home bailiwick. Doubtless, the Overseers had no intention 
of reprehending modest additions to incomes which most professional 
men think small; but perhaps they do not fully realize the influence of 
college teachers, and especially of Harvard teachers, in their relations 
with the outside world. To take a concrete example, the money value 
of the connection of Justin Winsor with Harvard University was at least 
ten times his annual salary, although he taught but a dozen students as 
members of a college course in the whole course of his librarianship. 
His presence at the meetings of the American Library Association, the 
wide circulation of his books, his public addresses, reflected honor upon 
the University which he served. In the broad movement for educational 
reform which has swept over the country in the last half dozen years, 
presidents and teachers from many universities have had a most honor- 
able part, feeling that they could render their country no better service 
than by helping to put more solid foundations under the system of edu- 
cation, public and private. Their own institutions have been among the 
first to feel the good effects of the improvements. In fact, an interest in 
the public welfare of the country is a part of the university function ; and 
those institutions which have most carefully withheld from taking part 
in the improvement of the schools have not been the institutions which 
have most thoughtfully improved their own teaching. A quick spirit, 
applied to the general problems of education, cannot fail favorably to 
affect special problems throughout the country. The interest of Harvard 
instructors in the questions which puzzle superintendents and school- 
masters makes friends for the whole University, and helps to give to 
Harvard the national character which her sons desire. 


One function, from which it is impossible for college professors to 
escape without discourtesy is the answering of hundreds of Bureaus of 
queries, sometimes serious, sometimes pathetic, and some- ™frmation. 
times laughable. No man except the official stenographer knows the 
number and variety of the questions that are put to the President of the 
University : one letter invites him to furnish a series of inscriptions for 
the Congressional Library at Washington; the next one insists upon an 
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authoritative spelling of “‘ceramies;” the next asks him to support a 
poor boy through a college and medical course; the next demands an 
opinion upon the subject of an intercollegiate debate, said opinion to be 
triumphantly quoted by the demander. Throughout the University such 
queries are flying, and frequently they appear to be sent out in batches 
to men of similar interest in several colleges. Here is an example, liter- 
ally transcribed, except the place and surname : — 


“ Lyons, Mich, 
“ Dear Sir ; 
“ Name me some generals that are greater than 
Washington. Whom do you think the greatest ? 
“ Yours in haste, 
Win Harwich.” 


Such trivialities may be disregarded, but every professor receives 
dozens of earnest questions which he does not feel justified in passing 
by. Some of this work may be thrown upon the long-suffering Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the University, and much material is now put into 
convenient form in print, so as to answer the more common queries. 
These are tasks which seem an unavoidable tax upon the time of some- 
body, and time for them must be found in the intervals of teaching. 


In another direction, the men of Harvard are looking toward other 
Harvard duties and opportunities than those of the class room. Long 
a. ago there crept into the University the feeling, much more 
strongly developed in Germany, that the really live and active man must 
from time to time show the fruits of his thought in some form of publi- 
cation. There are American universities in which the president ocea- 
sionally reminds the young men that he has not recently seen anything 
from their pens: at Harvard there is no such unwritten requirement ; 
but the most renowned teachers in the University are nearly all known 
also through their books, and new appointments are rare from among 
men whose sole qualification is that they are good teachers. Teaching 
ability is an absolute requirement, and the University almost never 
appoints a man upon his literary or scientific reputation, as is often done 
in Germany ; but the Corporation seems to like teachers who can teach 
through their writings as well as through their class lectures. Further- 
more, there are in the University several departments in which teaching 
is an adjunct, and not the prime necessity. Such is the Arnold Arbo- 
retum, which is a scientific establishment and not a school, although its 
unrivaled collection is material for the teaching in the Bussey Institu- 
tion. The Agassiz Museum is a foundation for important scientific work, 
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but its use and its usefulness is not bounded by the University. The 
Peabody Museum, the new Semitic Museum, the Herbarium, the Botan- 
ical Garden, the Botanical Museum, the Mineralogical Museum, while 
all in a sense laboratories for university courses, are also collections for 
specialists from all parts of the country, and a heritage for succeeding 
generations. The Harvard Observatory, known throughout the world for 
the extent and the originality of its investigations, sees but few students, 
and trains but few investigators. These are simply examples of the 
growth within the University of costly and extensive services, which are 
intended quite as much to contribute to the learning of mankind as to 
the teaching of Harvard students. In this direction Harvard is not 
alone. The great universities of the land recognize their functions as 
academies of learning, as reservoirs of the world’s knowledge, as means of 
extending knowledge, and as provision for the perpetuation of that know- 
ledge. Nothing better shows this consciousness of an extra-university 
function than the creation of the new School of Comparative Medicine. 
The office of the Medical School, up to about thirty years ago, was to 
make doctors, and the workmanship was hasty, crude, and insufficient. 
Then came a new sense of the necessity of a thorough medical training, 
based upon the widest possible privileges of laboratory and clinic instruc- 
tion. The rapid growth of medical and surgical science suddenly pre- 
sented a body of medical learning too great for any student to assimilate 
even in its elements. This suggested specialization on one side, and 
graduate training on the other; and now the Corporation has devoted 
more than a third of the splendid Pierce bequest to the foundation of a 
school which will undoubtedly train some physicians, and be a kind of 
medical normal school fof instructors in medical schools, but which must 
also become a real medical academy, —a place for the study of the 
truth for the truth’s sake, a centre of pure medical science. 


The School of Comparative Medicine is one of several indications that 
the University feels a new responsibility for teaching sub- 
jects lying not only above undergraduate study, but even Higher | 
above the ordinary professional courses. In part, this move- ~— 
ment is represented by the Graduate School, in which men, already highly 
trained, teachers in colleges and universities, find the most advanced 
opportunities. But the Graduate School is to a large degree a higher 
school of the humanities; perhaps it would be better characterized by a 
name once proposed, the School of Higher Studies. It does not include, 
and cannot well include, advanced professional studies, except for the 
profession of teaching; and now that the Law School and the Medical 
School have become graduate schools, in the sense that they require a 
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degree as a condition of entrance, the titular Graduate School must take 
its place side by side with them. The tendency now seems to be for 
the professional schools, except the Divinity School, to create advanced 
departments of their own. To be sure, investigation in the law stands 
on quite a different footing from investigation in medicine. But there is 
a very important group of studies taught in some other American univer- 
sities which find no place in any of the Harvard programmes: Roman 
Law, Comparative Administrative Law, Comparative Jurisprudence, the 
History of Common Law, are subjects hardly touched upon. Interna- 
tional Law has now been established as a permanent subject in the Law 
School, and it would seem to be a nucleus for the development of the 
most thorough and advanced teaching in public and comparative law. If 
the Law School does not develop upon such lines, the Graduate School 
must speedily do the work, or Harvard will find itself outstripped by 
many neighbors. 


A few years ago, a student in the Graduate School remarked that he 
Harvard thought of settling in Missouri and “ going into the education 
Observatory. business.” It is not the purpose of Harvard to make educa- 
tion a business, but it has long since seen the importance of applying to 
learning the order, the system, and the codperation which make business 
successful. Even the conservatism of two and a half centuries has not 
prevented the introduction of type-writing machines in the administra- 
tive offices ; and it is believed that the time will come when the various 
Departments and Schools of the University will be connected through 
certain mysterious instruments known in other parts of the world as tele- 
phones. The department of the University in which most thought has 
been applied, to make the commercial conveniences of the world useful 
for scientific purposes, is the Astronomical Observatory. Ever since its 
foundation, this institution has stood among the world’s great scientific 
forces ; and through the generosity of Miss Bruce it has been able to add 
a correlating observatory in Peru. It is the policy of the directors to 
pursue their research on a large scale, with special use of stellar photo- 
graphy, and to organize a force of assistants capable of reducing and 
computing the observations, leaving to the small number of observers and 
professors the high task of systematizing the work, inventing the instru- 
ments, checking the results, and generalizing upon the enormous masses 
of material. ‘The result is a large output of careful scientific work, with 
a limited expenditure of money, and at the same time the system of 
records is such that most brilliant astronomical discoveries are making as 
an adjunct to the slow and laborious process of mapping the skies. As 
a convenient and speedy means of making this work known, the Observa- 
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tory sends out consecutively numbered circulars on new discoveries, and 
on new astronomical methods and movements. These circulars could 
probably be had by any interested person that applied for them. Even 
the more elaborate Annals of the Observatory are not given up wholly to 
the reports of technical observations, but include interesting accounts of 
the experience of astronomers in South America and elsewhere. It is 
a striking fact that this recondite branch of science arouses the interest 
of the layman and of the lay woman, and that the Observatory is one of 
the best endowed departments of the whole University. 


The daily press has been much exercised over the proposed admission 
of women to the Harvard Law School, and the consequent Siew 
advance of co-education. It proves upon investigation that in the 
the issue actually presented is not so alarming; that the privi- ee 
leges sought are not of membership, but the right to listen. Even in such 
conservative institutions as those of Leipsic and Heidelberg, women appear 
in many classes, with note-book and pencil, by consent of the professor 
concerned ; it being strenuously understood that they are not students, 
and have no privilege of entrance to examinations or of degrees. The 
opponents of co-education ought to be extremely grateful to Radcliffe 
College, which removes this difficulty so far as Harvard College is con- 
cerned; and to the rigor of the Faculty, which, while admitting women 
to courses of graduate grade if the instructor consents, declines to vote 
the higher degrees to women. The importance of the vote of the Law 
Faculty allowing women visitors is not in the extent of the privilege, 
which may not be confirmed by the Corporation, but in the interesting 
precedent which it may become. Courses in the Divinity School are small, 
innocuous, and stimulating: shall women ever become hearers there? 
The skill and strength of the hand in women might be utilized in dental 
medicine ; and then arises the question of the Medical School, where the 
conditions are very different. It is of course hard to find a stopping- 
piace ; and conservative countries like France, Italy, and Switzerland have 
solved the question by freely admitting women to the public universities 
as hearers, and even as regular students. 


The hearts of Harvard graduates and undergraduates alike have been 
upraised by the athletic events of the last twelve months, and | a 
no repetition can make monotonous the statement that in the is 
year’s strife with our favorite enemies of the blue, Harvard 
has won the ’Varsity football, the Freshman football, the "Varsity boat- 
race, the Freshman race, the four-oars, the ’Varsity baseball, the shooting- 
match, the debate, and the contests in whist and chess, —a record never 
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before equaled in the athletic annals of the University. One need no longer 
moralize on the advantages of dark things: our horizon is all sunrise ; but 
it may be worth while to moralize over the causes of this extraordinary 
success, so general and so complete that there must be some discoverable 
reason. The reason is not a weakness on the other side: success is so 
often the only criterion applied to athletics that a defeated team is held, 
even by its own friends, to be a weak body; but let no one suppose that 
Yale has been caught napping, and has not produced as strong teams as that 
persistent university knew how to get together. The Harvard superiority 
appears to be an advantage of system; and it is hard to resist the convic- 
tion that the same system, if applied in the past, might have produced better 
results. In general, the method of choosing the members of teams down to 
very recent times has been one of presumption. Suggestions that captains 
made up teams of personal friends and favorites have been always unjust 
and often cruel. Harvard captains have almost without exception chosen 
the men whom they believed most likely to be winners ; the difficulty has 
been that the grounds for that belief were inadequate; especially in row- 
ing, the practice had been to take likely men, train them as oarsmen, 
and then choose the most promising; and cases have occurred in which 
members of a ’Varsity had never pulled in a race before. This is as 
though an owner of a stable should put upon the race-track for the fastest 
events his most promising colts, instead of horses that had already won 
races. The winning ’Varsity of 1899 was chosen from among men who 
had shown a capacity for winning a race by actually winning races. The 
same methods in football, longer applied, have brought forward men who 
have given evidence of their staying power by staying. There never has 
been any difficulty in an unknown man pushing forward and making the 
’Varsity team if he could convince captain and coaches of his ability. Now 
we have something resembling the bump system of English college races, 
in which, if Crew A beats Crew B, the best oar on Crew A will be advanced. 
It is not a coincidence that this happier state in boating and general ath- 
letics comes so soon after the visits of Mr. Lehmann. His experience shows 
conclusively that it is not the stroke that wins, but the strokers; and he 
had a strong influence in bringing about the diffusion of boating interests 
through ever-widening circles. No method is infallible, least of all against 
the determined sons of Yale, but the hope of Harvard athletics is the 
continuance of the present system, which makes previous experience and 
success in athletic contests the only road to the great teams. The next 
necessity in rowing is that there should be somewhere a dam to hold the 
waters of the Charles at such a level as will permit rowing at all hours 
of the day. It is hard to develop oarsmen in a canal, and without more 
water there cannot well be more boats than at present. 
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Has not the time come at last when some wise benefactor will estab- 

lish the centre of social life for the University by providing 
: . : . Give us a 

the long-desired University Club? The successful experience University 
of the Houston Club at the University of Pennsylvania shows ese 
that such an institution will work on a large scale, with low fees, though 
the conditions in Cambridge are very different from those in Philadel- 
phia, and the Club would have to be organized in a different fashion. 
The Corporation is so alive to the desirability of making student life 
convenient that it may be expected to furnish a suitable site whenever 
money is raised for a proper building. Little has ever been accomplished 
at Harvard through general subscriptions for new buildings; Memorial 
Hall is the great exception, but even such a plain necessity as a new 
reading room for the Library drew out only about $20,000. The most 
probable solution of the problem of the University Club is therefore a gift 
by some son of Harvard or well-wisher to the University, and a building 
adequate for the manifold purposes of the Club would cost probably not 
less than $200,000, without considering the heavy running expenses, which 
would have to be provided for by membership fees. Harvard needs a 
University headquarters, and suffers for the lack of such a clearing- 
house of undergraduate life. Memorial Hall has done much to foster 
the community spirit, but under the present arrangement of tables stu- 
dents do not seem to have the same home feeling that they once had. 
Harvard is becoming too metropolitan; next-door neighbors, classmates, 
men close together in the alphabet, may spend four years here without 
learning even so much as each other’s names. Any man who has any- 
thing to contribute to the community, who shows himself distinctly worth 
knowing, will never lack for warm and congenial friends; but, though 
there is a vast deal of visiting from room to room, it is the experience of 
students that a man who rooms a block away from the well-defined chan- 
nels of student movement is out of the social centre. Hence the strong 
set of students toward the region of Mt. Auburn Street; everybody likes 
to live where everybody passes. Could this recognized current be turned 
into the doors of a central University Club, advantage might be taken of 
the best tendencies of undergraduate life, and it might be possible for 
their elders to learn what undergraduates are thinking about. 


Among the devices to reduce the necessary expenses of students in 
Cambridge, one of the most important has for nearly 20 years the 
been performing its quiet service. The Harvard Codperative Gelpantive 
Society was organized in 1882 with the original purpose of 5olety. 
reducing the extravagant charges for books and stationery, and it is one 
of the most successful examples of codperative distribution in the coun- 
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try. From very modest beginnings, it has advanced both in fields of 
industry and volume of business: to the original book and stationery 
trade it has added a gentleman’s furnishing department and a clothing 
department. At the beginning it made a good deal of privileges of pur- 
chase from affiliated tradesmen in Boston, but that part of the system has 
proved of less advantage than was hoped, because the dealers willing to 
give the discount are usually first-class houses, whose prices are so high 
that, with the discount taken off, they stand at about the same level as those 
more moderate in price who gave no discount. The chief function of 
the Codperative has been direct sales to its members, and it has gradually 
widened the circle of consumers by admitting to the right of purchase 
students who are not members, and students of Radcliffe College ; and it 
has also opened an important branch for students in the Medical School. 
This excellent institution is managed by a board of directors chosen out 
of the various Schools and classes by the members, and moderated by an 
elected president who has always been one or another of the University 
professors. The actual management has necessarily been in the hands 
of the superintendent, a practical business man who devotes his whole 
time to the enterprise. There has also been a system of profit-sharing, 
by which it has been made the interest of the superintendent and all the 
employees to carry on the concern honestly and economically. On the 
other hand, the profits are divisible among the members according to 
the amount of their annual purchase, and membership costs but a dol- 
lar a year. Apparently the system is automatic: it is the interest of 
non-members to buy of the Codperative because the prices are low; it is 
also the interest of members to buy because they get a dividend at the 
end of the year; it is the interest of the management to increase sales 
and lower expenses, and the surplus profits all return to the pockets of 
the members. In practice, however, the Codperative has not always 
gone without friction. It is difficult on any terms to find efficient man- 
agers; it is difficult to keep a proper check on the numerous employ- 
ees in the rush of the first week of the year, and the division of profits 
has of late been more apparent than real. The dividend for the year 
1897-98 was about $4000, out of which must be deducted $2000 of 
membership fees; so that the actual distribution is only about one and 
one half per cent. on the sales. There is also complaint that the Coéper- 
ative Society, in the furnishing department, makes it a practice to keep 
high-priced goods, and hence does not much lessen the expenses of stu- 
dents of moderate means. The method of distributing the dividend is 
clumsy and unsatisfactory, for about half of the year’s sales are made 
in the first two weeks of October, and the year practically ends the first 
of the next July; but dividend checks are not sent out until the College 
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directory is printed, the next November; and numbers of students who 
have not returned to Cambridge never receive the letters containing divi- 
dend checks, usually for very small sums. Every year about half of the 
net profit is reserved to add to the stock, so that a working capital of 
about $25,000 has been accumulated. The society has just established a 
new management, which will doubtless remedy these defects of adminis- 
tration, and will make that annual public statement of its finances which 
is due from any codperative enterprise, and which is absolutely necessary 


in order to inspire proper confidence. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 
CLASS DAY. 

Not many years ago the success of Class Day depended upon a close 
observance of the ceremonies as they had become embodied in the tradi- 
tions of the University. Innovations were looked upon with distrust. 
But for the last three years the exercises have literally teemed with inno- 
vations. Ninety-nine’s Class Day did not have the merit of being like 
all other Class Days, yet the charm does not seem to have disappeared 
entirely. Though unfortunate in being compelled to introduce innova- 
tions, 99 was favored by one of the rarest of June days. All day long, 
from early morning, when the first stray Seniors began to collect in the 
Yard, until the last Japanese lantern flickered and went out, the air was 
as amiable as the heart could wish. It was a trifle hot towards noon, 
but the afternoon sun was tempered by huge banks of fluffy white clouds 
which cooled off the atmosphere. 

The festivities, as usual, began the evening before Class Day, when the 
Senior spread and dance were held in Memorial Hall and the Delta. 
The building and grounds were beautifully decorated with flowers and 
evergreens; the attendance was very large, and, save for the unavoid- 
able confusion which resulted from serving so many people, the affair 
may be said to have made distinct gains over the Senior dance of last 
year. All of the tables had been removed from the hall, and refresh- 
ments were served on the lawn in a canvas booth, where tables had been 
previously engaged. The programme of dances consisted of 20 num- 
bers, and two orchestras furnished continuous music. The committee on 
arrangements was: Willing Spencer, F. R. Swift, and F. R. Nourse. 

In the early morning, while the little group of Junior ushers were 
receiving their last instructions in front of Grays; while the workers were 
putting the finishing touches on the evergreen booths and fences, and 
stretching from tree to tree the long festoons of Japanese lanterns; even 
while caterers’ carts and moving-vans were still rambling along the drive- 
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ways, the Seniors, in their new caps and gowns, began to appear in the 
Yard, strolling leisurely along in groups of twos and threes towards Hol- 
worthy. At9 o’clock, headed by the band, they marched in a body round 
the Yard to Appleton Chapel, where they listened for the last time to 
morning prayers. The Rev. Alexander McKenzie officiated. At 10.45 
the Class reassembled, and, headed by the marshals and officers, marched 
to Sanders Theatre for the literary exercises of the day. The offi- 
cers were: Secretary, Arthur Adams, Quincy. Marshals: 1, Maleolm 
Donald, Brookline; 2, Benjamin Harrison Dibblee, Ross, Cal.; 3, John 
Wells Farley, Cambridge. Orator, William Henry Conroy, Jr., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Poet, John Albert Macy, Cambridge. Ivy Orator, John 
Francis Brice, Lima, Ohio. Chorister, Henry Sturgis Dennison, Rox- 
bury. Odist, Henry Milnor Rideout, Calais, Me. Class Committee: 
Henry Hudson Fish, Taunton; John Forbes Perkins, Milton; Percy 
Malcolm Jaffray, Irvington-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. (deceased); John 
Chapman McCall, New York city. Class Day Committee: Howard 
Coonley, Chicago, Ill., chairman ; Joshua Bennett Holden, Sr., Billerica ; 
Edward Hubert Litchfield, Brooklyn, N. Y. Photographic Committee : 
John Archibald Denholm, Worcester, chairman ; Perey Duncan Haugh- 
ton, Brookline; Archibald Victor Galbraith, Springfield. The floor and 
the stage were wholly reserved for the Seniors, yet the space was hardly 
adequate, and the delay caused by seating the men was considerable. First 
Marshal M. Donald presided. The order of exercises was as follows: 
Prayer, Dr. MeKenzie; Oration, W. H. Conroy, Jr.; Poem, J. A. 
Macy; Ivy Oration, J. F. Brice; Ode, H. M. Rideout. The exercises 
concluded with the singing of “ Fair Harvard,” every one standing ; but, 
strangely enough, the Seniors did not remove their caps. The parts 
seemed without exception much above the average. The Ode is printed 
below: — 
From the sun-filt’ring trees that have sheltered our youth, 
From these red walls and quiet, we turn 
Toward the stress of the future, the dust of the world, 
And the patience our manhood shall learn. 
Ah, not without weariness, not without pain, 
Shall we keep the unrest so divine, — 
Keep the star in our heart, and the word in our breast, 
As true men, dearest Harvard, of thine. 


In the council, the study, the roar of the towns, 
In the turbulent, alien lands, 

Our country has need of her strenuous youths 
With their souls in the work of their hands. 

Have we straightness of limb, have we clearness of eye, 
Are our thoughts but intrepid and free, 

’T is the gift of the Mother, who gives us in turn, 

Dear Land, to the service of thee. 
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The morning over, interest centred almost wholly about the Statue 
exercises. There was such uncertainty as to what was still to come that 
it furnished plenty of amusement and speculation; and, from the time 
the crush left Sanders until the gates of the Delta were opened, the Statue 
was the one topic on the lips of every one. At two o’clock the Yard was 
closed to all but ticket-holders, and the customary crowd of “ outsiders ” 
at once swarmed in and intrenched themselves securely about the band- 
stands and in the most inviting spots. The custom, instituted last year, 
of opening the square between Gore Hall and Appleton Chapel was again 
carried out, and but for this reserve space it is doubtful whether all could 
have been satisfactorily accommodated. By 4 o’clock most of the spreads 
were over, and those persons who had tickets for the Delta poured into 
the Yard to witness the gathering of the classes. About this time the 
Seniors formed in line in front of Holworthy and marched to the Old 
Tree. No public announcement of any such proceeding had been made ; 
and those who were curious enough to follow saw the Old Tree sur- 
rounded by a high canvas barrier for the purpose of excluding all except 
those who wore cap and gown. The ceremony consisted in the reading 
of a humorous speech -in verse form by J. C. McCall. “Binds” were 
“sprung” on many of the notable men in the class, and many were pre- 
sented with burlesque trophies in reward for their achievements. Ninety- 
nine men were much pleased with the ceremony, and expressed the desire 
that it be continued next year. 

At 4.30 the seats round the Statue were thrown open, and, at the 
same time, the Seniors, the three lower classes, and the graduates assem- 
bled in the Yard. After forming in line, the Seniors as usual headed 
the procession, and marched round the quadrangle cheering the build- 
ings and the Old Tree. At the Delta the stands gradually filled up, and 
by the time the Junior Class left the Yard the ushers had almost com- 
pleted their task of distributing to each person a handful of confetti, and 
of explaining the use of the very mysterious-looking favors. The con- 
fetti were of two kinds, — there were large round balls resembling torpe- 
does, made of tissue paper, and stuffed with bits of cardboard, which 
burst when they struck, and sent the contents sifting through the air in 
great white clouds; the other variety was made of small particles of 
molasses candy wrapped in long shreds of many-colored papers. The 
stands were, as heretofore, placed on three sides of the Delta, the space 
behind the John Harvard statue being left open. 

Shortly after 5 o’clock the Juniors entered the inclosure and took up 
a position north of the Statue. The Sophomores and Freshmen followed, 
the former on the west, the latter on the south side. The graduates 
ranged themselves along the grass beneath the Memorial wall. No band 
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entered with the classes, and, save for some levity among the graduates 
as they scrambled into the Memorial colonnade for seats, and a cheer 
from the Class of ’97, the period of waiting was featureless. Finally ’99, 
with the band at their head, entered the Delta and grouped themselves 
about the Statue, around which the flowers were banked. They were at 
once cheered by the classes and the graduates, each in turn, and they then 
answered the greeting by cheering the classes and the graduates. The 
four classes then cheered the graduates, and the graduates, led by E. J. 
Wendeil, ’82, replied by cheering 99. The singing of “ Johnny Harvard ” 
by the Glee Club was next followed by cheers from the Seniors, and then 
from the graduates for President Eliot. M. Donald, the first marshal, 
then led cheers for Major Higginson, Mr. Hemenway, Dean Shaler, Dean 
Briggs, Professor Hollis, and for the “ladies.” The last cheer brought 
forth a great round of enthusiasm, and called for more cheers from the 
three lower classes and from the graduates. After singing “ America,” 
99 gave more cheers, — for the Eleven and Dibblee, for the Mott Haven 
Team and Roche, and for the Crew and Higginson. Each of these cheers 
was received with great enthusiasm. The Nine was not included in the 
list for the reason that it had been beaten by Yale the day before. The 
cheering concluded with nine Harvards and three times three for Har- 
vard by ’99, followed by the same cheer from the classes and the grad- 
uates, all with heads bared. The customary singing of “ Fair Harvard ” 
completed the exercises about the Statue proper. 

Contrary to expectation there was no speech, and spectators were very 
soon convinced that the “confetti carnival” was about to begin. The 
Seniors, in very orderly fashion, stripped the Statue of flowers, — a mix- 
ture of roses and stalk pinks, — and, with the band marching gayly ahead, 
formed in line to enter the narrow inclosure between the stands and the 
ropes. The west stand, far away from the nearest 99 men, hysterically 
started the shower of favors, and it was only through the wildest endea- 
vors of the ushers that they were persuaded to wait until the line came 
within range. As ’99 passed along the north section, and reached the 
point where it converges with the west stand, they were met with a per- 
fect whirlwind of flying paper. The band, which had been marching 
bravely ahead, became bewildered at this point, with their huge brass 
horns literally choked full of bonbons, and their eyes blurred by the 
small white bits. The west stand, though it had exhausted some of its 
ammunition in the fruitless display of the first excitement, had been well 
supplied, and fairly buried the first part of the line. Meanwhile, a few 
Seniors had vainly struggled to find their friends, and to reach them with 
their flowers. Few succeeded, however, and for the most part they were 
contented with hurling into the crowd long streamers of vari-colored 
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paper bands, which, uncoiling as they went, and borne up by the breeze, 
hung quivering in the air, crossed and recrossed, or caught among the 
branches of the trees. The scene was a very novel one, and the effect 
charming. The feeling of doubt which every one had felt beforehand 
gave way to an almost universal expression of enthusiasm. However ill 
at ease some may have felt as they witnessed this very “pretty” rather 
than very “manly” ceremony, all were bound to admit that ’99 had 
greatly improved on the attempts of ’98. 

The evening was more beautiful than a most glorious day had been. 
Overhead in the Yard, the myriads of lanterns and transparencies formed 
one great maze of color. From time to time different-colored fires 
lighted up the great quadrangle, and made more gorgeous a scene which 
already far outstripped the imagination. Bands played in the Yard and 
in the square at the side of Appleton Chapel, and the undergraduate 
musical clubs gave concerts on the steps of University instead of at the 
Law School as heretofore. In the early part of the evening the crowd 
was centred almost entirely about the band-stand in front of Matthews, 
but, as time wore on, the pressure in the Yard was relieved by the depar- 
ture of many for Memorial and the Gymnasium. A visit to either of 
the dancing halls was notable for an observation which no undergraduate 
could have failed to make, — the gathering was composed almost entirely 
of “ outsiders ;” practically no Seniors were to be seen. At Beck Hall 
it was just the opposite. The grounds were crowded until late in the 
evening with men in caps and gowns, sitting about the lawn, or dancing 
in the booth which had been erected over the tennis court. 

The largest spreads were given at the Hasty Pudding Club, at Beck 
Hall, by the Delta Upsilon in Massachusetts, and by the Pi Eta at the 
Gymnasium. All were largely attended, and did not vary much from 
those of former years. One of the best spreads of the day was given by 
some half dozen men at Wadsworth House, where the lawn had been 
fenced in with evergreens, and easily accommodated the crowd that 
attended. The Hasty Pudding, Wadsworth House, and Pi Eta spreads 
were thronged with people after the exercises in Sanders Theatre. The 
Beck Hall and D. U. were given from 6 till 8 in the evening. From 
7 till 9, President and Mrs. Eliot held the customary reception at their 
home to graduates and officers of the university and to members of all 


graduating classes. 
THE END OF THE TERM. 


In spite of the sameness from year to year of most things common 
to the student body, one could not fail to mark the change that is work- 
ing in the undergraduate in his attitude toward out-door life. More 
than ever, last year men seemed to appreciate and take advantage of the 
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cool, bracing days of the late spring and early summer. Students went 
about hatless and coatless, unmindful of wondering people in the Square ; 
and, when the weather grew warmer, sleeves were rolled up to the elbows 
with careless indifference. The sight was a novel one for Cambridge, so 
universal did the custom become. There was just a touch of democracy, 
and perhaps of a better college spirit, about it all that made this ten- 
dency particularly welcome. 

The Class of ’99 will probably be missed as much as any Senior Class 
which has gone out from Cambridge for a good many years. In every 
direction in which their energies were bent, 99 men always possessed 
the faculty of obtaining perhaps more than their share of glory. To 
attribute to natural ability the cause of so much good fortune would be 
to underestimate that latent force which is so manifestly the goal of every 
well-meaning class that enters the University. Ninety-nine has shown 
the College what “class spirit” can accomplish. It is to be hoped that 
the lesson has not fallen on unheeding ears. 

The plan, first brought into prominence by ’98 men, of organizing a 
reception committee of undergraduates to meet the incoming Freshmen, 
met with such good results last year thatit is to be followed out again. 
Each undergraduate member of the committee is assigned some dozen 
Freshmen whom he is expected to entertain in his rooms, and whom he 
is to help in any way that he can. The chief difficulty encountered in 
previous years has been negligence on the part of the men who have 
promised to entertain. Next year, however, the invitations are to be 
sent out by the secretary of the organization, and the chances of neglect 
on the part of members will be greatly minimized. The plan can hope 
to do little more than give a Freshman a speaking acquaintance with a 
dozen men of his class and three or four upper classmen. However, men 
have oftentimes combined their groups, and, when 20 or 30 individuals 
come together, the Freshman is assumed to have a fair start in College. 
The most popular form of entertainment has been the “ smoke-talk.” 

Next year W. A. M. Burden will act as president of the organization 
and R. C. Bolling as secretary. The following men will form the com- 
mittee: 1900—W. B. Cutting, F. E. Bissell, S. W. Lewis, F. O. Byrd, 
C. O. Swain, F. B. Talbot, C. L. Harding, W. Phillips, W. Morrow, C. 
H. Morrill, D. G. Harris, E. L. Dudley, H. A. Stickney, A. N. Rice, R. 
W. Bliss, J. N. Trainer, Jr., C. J. Draper, R. Haughton, A. Drinkwater, 
F. L. Higginson, W. Morse, J. L. Saltonstall, H. Ward, D. F. Davis, N. 
W. Tilton. 1901—M. Bartlett, N. Fairchild, J. G. Forbes, G. C. 
Clark, C. D. Daly, R. Fincke, J. W. Hallowell, R. M. H. Harper, H. R. 
Hayes, J. Lawrence, W. R. Lawrence, W. T. Reid, Jr., C. H. Whitney, 
E. P. Loud, J. R. Locke, F. M. Endicott, R. E. Gilchrist, H. C. Hawkins, 
C. W. Locke. 
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The Sophomores won from the Freshmen in the inter-class debate. 
The question was: “ Resolved, That in form and operation the govern- 
ment of the United States is superior to that of England.” The Fresh- 
men speakers, J. H. Holmes, I. Grossman, and J. M. Gates, supported 
the affirmative, and the Sophomore team, H. B. Kirtland, W. Catchings, 
and H. P. Chandler, the negative. S. B. Southworth, ’00, presided. 
The judges were Dean Briggs, Mr. J. P. Warren, and Mr. B. S. Hurlbut. 
The Sophomores excelled in rebuttal and in the massing and timing of 
evidence. — 350 men attended the Senior dinner of the Class of Ninety- 
nine, at the Vendome. J.C. McCall was toastmaster, and the follow- 
ing men spoke: J. W. Farley, “ Words in Favor of the Class;” M. 
Donald, “ Loyalty to the Class ;” G. W. Thompson, “ Athletics.” The 
class poem was read by J. F. Brice. J.C. McCall was elected third 
member of the executive committee. — Bowers’s camp won the majority 
of the debates held during the year by the Wranglers. According to a 
provision of the constitution the losing side, led by E. E. Sargent, stood 
the expenses of the annual dinner.— The Sophomore Debating Club 
held its dinner at the Parker House on May 26. — In the final round of 
the University chess tournament, F. G. Hopkins, ’00, winner of the 
’Varsity section, defeated J. J. Peckham, ’00, winner of the novice sec- 
tion, two games to one. Hopkins won the cup given to the winner 
of the tournament, and Peckham the cup given to the winner of the 
novice section. — The Pierian Sodality, assisted by Mr. P. B. Ashenden 
and E. B. Hill, ’94, gave its third and last concert of the year in Sanders 
Theatre on May 16.— The Freshman Musical Club gave its first con- 
cert before a large audience in Brattle Hall. The proceeds went to the 
Freshman crew. — The annual services in memory of Harvard men who 
died in the Civil War were held in Sanders Theatre at noon on Memorial 
Day. Bishop Lawrence offered the prayer, and Prof. Ira N. Hollis gave 
the address. The Glee Club sang “Fair Harvard,” and the meeting 
closed with the singing of “ America.” The services were held under 
the direction of the Memorial Society. 

The management of the Pierian Sodality is contemplating several 
changes in the general plan of work for next year. The usual spring 
series of concerts is to be given up, and in its place three independent 
‘musicals’ will be given, one in December, one in April, and the third 
in May. The first two, aside from the introduction of more popular 
selections, will probably be similar to the usual spring concerts. During 
the winter and spring, the orchestra purposes to hold the usual number 
of ‘musicals’ in and about Cambridge and Boston; and in May, as a 
fitting close to the year’s work, an open popular concert will be given in 
Sanders Theatre. The Pierian hopes to secure a professional coach for 
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the coming season. — F. Wyman, 2d, 00, has been presented with a 
medal by the Massachusetts Humane Society for his rescue of G. B. 
Hastings, 2 L., from drowning on May 6.— The Cercle Frangais has 
elected the following officers: Pres., H. B. Stanton, ’00; vice-pres., E. 
L. Dudley, 00; sec., A. S. Dixey, 02. The selection of this year’s 
play was left to a committee of seven, who have chosen Le Pédant joué, 
by Cyrano de Bergerac. — At the invitation of Lieutenant Smith, who 
conducted a very popular course in Military Science last year, a large body 
of men visited the battleship Jndiana when Admiral Sampson’s fleet 
came to Boston. —The Harvard Camera Club will attempt this year to 
arrange an intercollegiate exhibition, open to Kodak enthusiasts of all 
American colleges and universities. — The Baccalaureate sermon was 
preached in Appleton Chapel by the Rev. S. M. Crothers, of the First 
Parish Church, Cambridge, on the Sunday before Class Day. The 
Seniors, in caps and gowns, attended in a body. — Officers of the St. 
Paul’s Society: Pres., G. Bell, 01; vice-pres., W. R. Lawrence, 01; 
sec., G. W. Smith, ’01; treas., J. W. Stedman, ’02; librarian, L. D. 
Chapin, ’02; chorister, C. E. Hill, 01. — The following are directors of 
the H. D. A.: A. Drinkwater, 00; F. R. Du Bois, 01; C. S. Oakman, 
00; J. C. Bassett, 2 L., R. B. Dixon, 2 G.— Harvard night at Boston 
Music Hall was the occasion of more than customary enthusiasm. The 
hall was draped with Harvard colors and flags, and the selections were 
for the most part taken from Pudding and Pi Eta plays, or were 
written by Harvard men. — On June 1 “ Billy the Postman” celebrated 
his 25th anniversary as College mail-carrier. 

The Junior Class held a most enthusiastic dinner at the Vendome about 
the middle of May. Although, in point of numbers it was not so large 
as that of the Sophomore year, it was otherwise very satisfactory, and 
set at rest the idea that interest in gatherings of this kind cannot be sus- 
tained throughout three years. F.O. Byrd acted as toastmaster, and 
the following men responded to toasts: The Class, C. O. Swain ; Foot- 
ball, W. A. M. Burden ; Baseball, S. W. Lewis ; the Press, F. E. Bissell ; 
the Track, A. N. Rice; Debating, W. Morse. E. L. Dudley read the 
poem, and R. S. Holland the toast to the Class. 

Toward the end of May a vote was taken on the advisability of raising 
the price of board at Memorial Hall from $4, the present maximum 
price, to $4.25 or to $4.50. The result of the voting settled, temporarily 
at least, a controversy that has been receiving a great share of under- 
graduate attention: 564 members of the association voted that the price 
of board should remain what it now is; while 210 favored raising the 
price to $4.50, and 47 to $4.25. The storm-centre of dissatisfaction at 
Memorial seems to be not that the food is of a poor quality, or that it is 
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inadequate in quantity, but that the cooking is at fault. This has proba- 
bly been brought about by an increase in the number of members dispro- 
portionate to the kitchen facilities. Looking at existing conditions in this 
light, the members of the association realized that an increase in the price 
of board would probably insure a better quality of food but no permanent 
betterment in the cooking. Thus the only apparent solution of the diffi- 
culty would be to diminish the number of men accommodated and 
restore the culinary department to a more normal condition. 

The Signet has elected the following first seven from 01: J. G. 
Forbes, W. R. Lawrence, W. Stevens, R. H. Greeley, J. R. Locke, N. H. 
Pride, C. M. Clark. Assistant Professor G. P. Baker, and J. D. Greene, 
’96, have been elected honoraries. — Following is the first eight of the 
O. K. from ’00: B. F. Bell, F. E. Bissell, R. C. Bolling, W. R. Castle, 
Jr., W. B. Cutting, H. J. Davenport, E. L. Dudley, D. Scott. — The 
officers of the University Debating Club are: Pres., R. C. Bolling, ’00; 
vice-pres., W. Morse, ’00; sec., F. C. Smith, 00; treas., M. Seasongood, 
00 ; additional member of executive committee, H. F. Wolff, 99. — 
These are the ’00 officers of the Memorial Society: Sec., A. G. Fuller; 
treas., J. N. Trainer, Jr.; curator, C. O. Swain; archivist, W. A. M. 
Burden. The following men have been elected to membership: G. S. 
Parker, W. Morrow, W. R. Castle, Jr., F. B. Talbot, E. Mallinckrodt, 
A. Drinkwater. — Boylston Chemical Club officers: Pres., W. G. 
Waitt, 00; vice-pres., H. H. Greene, 02; treas., R. B. Earle, ’02 ; sec., 
S. P. Beebe, sS.; member of executive committee, A. S. Wheeler, 3 G. 
— Graduate Club officers: Pres., A. S. Wheeler, 3 G.; vice-pres., C. R. 
Fish, 2 G.; sec., G. R. Lyman, 3 G.; treas., J. H. Patten, 2 G.; exec. 
com., C. Bonner, 2 G., A. C. L. Brown, 3 G., W. P. Cohoe, 1 G., F. H. 
Miller, 1 G., P. E. Sargent, 3 G., R. E. Park, 1G., R. B. Pace, 1 G., W. E. 
McElfresh, 6 G.; W. K. Stewart, 2 G.— W. Morrow, ’00, has been 


elected editor-in-chief of the Monthly. 
F. E. Bissell, ’00. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


At the last Commencement, 60 students received the Radcliffe A. B. 
degree, — the largest class ever graduated; 14 students received the 
A. M. degree, — the largest number of candidates who have received that 
degree in any one year. The whole number in the College, however, 
was three less than in 1897-98, — 421, against 424 the year before; 
and the number of graduate students was 8 less than in 1897-98, — 53, 
against 61; but this year six members of the Senior Class had already 
received the A. B. degree from other colleges. Of those admitted to 
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graduate work, about 34 properly qualified students have been members 
of the courses intended ‘primarily for graduates’ in Harvard Univer- 
sity. The number of special students this year was 127, against 149 in 
1897-98 ; showing a continuation of the steady but gradual decrease each 
year, for the last two or three years, in the number of special students in 
proportion to the undergraduate and graduate students. 

Admission examinations were held in June in Chicago, Ill. ; Cincinnati, 
O.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Portland, Me.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; St. Paul, Minn. ; Youngstown, O.; Fall River, Quincy, Spring- 
field, and Worcester, as well as in Cambridge. According to the returns 
made thus far, 107 candidates presented themselves for their final exami- 
nations, 124 for their preliminaries, and 23 special students took entrance 
examinations upon certain required subjects ; 30 candidates took part of 
the examination, or tried to work off admission conditions. Of the final 
candidates, 98 were admitted, —49 without conditions, — and 9 were 
rejected. Other candidates will complete their examinations in Septem- 
ber. Of the preliminary candidates, 12 were rejected, and, of the specials, 
2. Examination papers were provided both under the requirements 
which have been in force for several years and under the new require- 
ments, and candidates were at liberty to choose between the two methods. 
More of the candidates, both preliminary and final, presented themselves 
under the new method this year than in 1898. 

At the annual meeting of the Associates of Radcliffe College, held 
June 10, Mrs. Sarah Wyman Whitman was reélected a member of the 
Council to serve seven years. The members of the Academic Board 
appointed by the Associates, subject to the express approval of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College, were Professors Greenough, 
Mark, Wright, Macvane, B. O. Peirce, von Jagemann, Grandgent, and 
Kittredge. 

Since the April report, Radcliffe College has received from the students, 
past and present, the gift of $1000, to be expended by Miss Coes for 
Radcliffe College in any way that seems to her best. The building at 7 
Appian Way, recently purchased by the College, is to be torn down 
during the summer. 

On June 10, Margaret S. Wallace, the Director of the Gymnasium, 
was married to William Gore Soule. Miss Wallace came to Radcliffe to 
take charge of the work in physical training in 1892. As there was no 
gymnasium at that time, she was obliged to conduct the class exercises in 
the auditorium of Fay House. By her unbounded enthusiasm and her 
full knowledge of her subject, she tempted many students to enter on the 
gymnastic work, which has never been compulsory. Moreover, until the 
new gymnasium was built, she dealt most patiently and ingeniously with 
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many practical problems which arose from the fact that the College was 
unable to provide a suitable building and adequate apparatus for classes 
in physical training. Miss Wallace’s successor is to be Elizabeth A. 
Wright, a graduate of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, and 
recently the instructor in physical training at the Bryn Mawr School, 
Baltimore, Md. 

The second prize of the Massachusetts Society of Colonial Dames was 
awarded to Sarah Maria Dean, ’95, for an essay on “ William Shirley.” 
— The Caroline I. Wilby Prize, which is given for the best original work 
among the advanced pupils in any department, has this year been awarded 
to Kate Oelzner Petersen for her monograph on the Nonne Prestes Tale. 

On June 10, the Annex 95 Club met for its annual luncheon at the 
University Club, Boston. Fourteen members were present, among them 
Julia H. George, of San Francisco. After the luncheon, there was an 
informal discussion of certain matters pertaining to the interests of the 
College. 

Radcliffe Class Day fell on Wednesday, June 21. Miss Irwin, Miss 
Horsford, and Mrs. Whitman, with the officers of the Senior Class, Miss 
Nichols, Miss Carter, Miss James, and Miss Boody, received the guests. 
In the smaller rooms of Fay House, Vaughan House, and the Brown and 
Nichols Building, groups of Seniors entertained their special friends. 
The lawn was decorated by strings of Japanese lanterns, beneath which 
refreshments were served. In front of the Gymnasium the Glee Club 
sang at intervals. The Seniors and their friends had the great pleasure 
of using the new Gymnasium for the first time for dancing. The orches- 
tra was seated on the balcony above the main entrance. During the 
greater part of the evening the floor was covered with dancers, and 
the spectators looked on from the running-track above. The arrange- 
ments for the day were in charge of a committee, of which Ethel B. 
Ketcham was chairman. On June 24 the Juniors gave the Seniors a 
luncheon in Miss Longfellow’s grounds. The next afternoon, at St. 
John’s Chapel, the Rev. S. M. Crothers, of Cambridge, preached the 
Baccalaureate sermon upon the text, Ecclesiasticus, xxiv, 31. 

Monday, June 26, the Seniors spent at the house of Elinor L. Carter, 
in Newtonville. In the afternoon exercises were held, including the 
Class prophecy and history. Mabel Hodgkins was the Class prophet, and 
Mary Allan Rand the Class historian. On Tuesday, June 27, the 
Seniors lunched with Miss Irwin. This was the last meeting of the 
Class as undergraduates. 

Commencement Day came on Tuesday, June 27, and the exercises 
were held at 4.30 p. m. in Sanders Theatre. After a prayer by the Rev. 
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S. M. Crothers, the Glee Club sang the 10th Ode of the 2d Book of 
Horace. Mrs. Agassiz then made the following address : — 


“ An uneventful year is sometimes said to be a beneficent one. Like a steady 
current, it carries the ship on more safely than one of varying force and speed. 
Such has the last year at Radcliffe been with us, a quiet accumulation of sound 
and faithful work, to which the list of degrees will presently bear witness. 
Though we have not been startled by any great strokes of fortune such as I 
had the pleasure of announcing last year, yet we have not been without kindly 
windfalls. Among the first of these, I may mention a gift of one thousand 
dollars from Radcliffe students to Miss Mary Coes, our faithful Secretary. 
This sum is to be expended by Miss Coes for the College in any way which 
seems to her best. However she may dedicate it, her name will be always 
associated with the gift. This pleasant surprise, the news of which has just 
reached me, was accompanied by an affectionate tribute to Miss Coes in 
acknowledgment of her long and devoted service to the College, and her con- 
stant kindness to the students, who have found in her a friend, a comrade, and 
a counselor. 

“From the Austin bequests in behalf of education, $30,000 came to us, a 
most welcome addition to our resources. Though our Gymnasium was com- 
pleted in 1898, I can hardly record the events of the year without mentioning 
that the first college term was brightened by its opening with fresh sources of 
enjoyment and health for our students. Our best success in prizes has been 
that of Miss Sarah Dean as winner of the second best prize offered by the 
Colonial Dames. I have, however, to say in this connection that the prize 
founded in the name of Caroline I. Wilby, and given now for the first time, 
has been awarded to Kate Oelzner Petersen for her thesis upon the Sources of 
Chaucer’s Nonne Prestes Tale. This thesis was published as a Radcliffe Col- 
lege Monograph, and has already been approved by scholars at home and 
abroad as ‘a distinguished original contribution to knowledge.’ 

“T now turn from this record of the chief events of the year to some more 
general considerations in connection with the College. 

“So many farewells to the 19th century, so many greetings to the 20th, will 
be heard on all public occasions in the next few months, that one hesitates to 
enter upon a subject which is, as it were, already bespoken, and may perhaps 
be in danger of becoming commonplace by repetition. And yet, though it 
may be said in a certain sense that every day ends one century and begins 
another, the milestones that men set up to mark their artificial divisions of 
time are deeply impressive, especially when they connect themselves with per- 
manent institutions, which, in their future growth and expansion, are likely to 
touch the finer issues of civilization and of social life; and therefore it seems 
to me worth while to remember here and now what the last hundred years 
have done for women, and to remind each other that to-day our Commence- 
ment falls for the last time within the closing gates of the 19th century. 
Among the numerous and startling changes that have marked this century, 
the progress in the education of women has been singularly striking and novel. 
For one whose life has kept pace with that of the century, beginning with its 
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earlier years and sharing now in its decline, the retrospect as regards women 
is simply amazing. I do not forget in saying this that at all times and in 
almost all countries some one woman has made her mark intellectually here 
and there, has been known and acknowledged as an exceptional power in her 
day and generation. I speak not now of such rare instances, but of women in 
general and their opportunities. In my own youth, for instance, the path 
which you, my young friends, tread without let or hindrance, almost without 
comment or criticism, would have been absolutely beyond the reach of girls of 
average acquirements and position. Possibly some gifted girls might through 
favorable circumstances or surroundings, or by unusual independent effort, 
obtain a larger, more generous education. Nor were there wanting intelligent 
and discerning teachers of girls’ private schools who opened larger fields of 
literature or science to their pupils. Mr. George B. Emerson, so well remem- 
bered in our educational annals, was one of these. Another was Mrs. Anna C. 
Lowell, whose memorial library stands upon our shelves at Radcliffe in 
remembrance of her work in behalf of women’s education. But, in the larger 
academic sense, neither literature nor science nor philosophy was taught in 
those days to young women. Even now, after twenty years of experience and 
observation at Radcliffe, I still find myself surprised at the possibilities opened 
to women by their admission into the range of academic instruction. I was 
vividly reminded of this the other day. Having gone to the Harvard Obser- 
vatory on a chance errand, I happened upon a class of our own students who 
have been working there this year under Mr. Edmands. He was absent on 
that day, and Mrs. Fleming, whose work in the photographie department of 
the Observatory has made her name known to astronomers everywhere, had 
taken his class for him. I joined them, and for one pleasant hour was a 
student with them. Mrs. Fleming was just showing them what I had espe- 
cially wished to see, the image of a star which, until recently revealed by the 
photographic telescope, had never been seen by human eye, although, since its 
discovery, its position and magnitude have been computed by astronomers. 
Something of the method, by which the photographic instrument is made thus 
to serve the work of man, I had heard from Mrs. Fleming before. It is 
impossible to reproduce the charm of the narrative as told by her; the fitting 
of the blank photographic plate into the glass at evening, the setting of the 
telescope to the prescribed area over which it is to travel before daylight 
returns, the winding of the clock which is to control its motion, the examina- 
tion of the plate in the morning, and the finding possibly a new star included 
in the record of the night’s work, — it is all of transcendent interest. We may 
ask of what use the knowledge of such a discovery and of its results may be 
to the student unless he or she is to be an astronomer. As much use as any 
knowledge which exalts and enlarges one’s conception of the infinite, and car- 
ries us, if but for a little way, into the measureless regions of the unknown. 
That the ingenuity of man should reveal to him the existence of a world which 
lies beyond his utmost field of vision, however aided artificially; that the 
intellect of man should compute the position of this world and determine its 
relations in space, — seems like bringing the seen and the unseen into touch with 
one another. It is an object-lesson which appeals alike to reason and to faith. 
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I have no right to dwell, however lightly, on these mysteries. I only use the 
incident of that hour at the Observatory, which seemed to lift the veil fora 
moment from the hidden things of life, as an illustration of what characterizes 
the whole subject of enlarged education for girls and women, namely, the 
widening of their horizon, of their outlook as it were, the multiplying of their 
chances in life, whether for purely moral and intellectual ends or for practical 
uses. In short, I came away more than ever wondering at the stimulating 
influences poured in upon women through the doors and windows so recently 
thrown wide open to them. This is but one incident out of one college day. 
The whole ground of university instruction is, however, equally accessible to 
our students, whether in classics, mathematics, philosophy, or the natural 
sciences, while a generous liberty of selection is offered to those who do not 
take the prescribed college course. This is the more important to us because 
we have many older students, — some who have been teachers themselves for 
years, and come for special university instruction in their own department of 
work, and others who are brought simply by scholarly tastes, without ulterior 
objects. 

“Such are some of the gifts of the 19th century to women. The further 
development of these gifts, and their noblest use as they open out in the 20th 
century into new occupations and interests, must largely be determined by 
women themselves. The field is wide and the opinions are various; and I 
share too much perhaps in the predilections and traditions of the century which 
is ending, to be a good judge of the questions under discussion, as, for instance, 
regarding professional or political work for women. I am confident of one 
thing, however, which is that the largest liberty of instruction cannot in itself 
impair true womanhood. If understood and used aright, it can only be a help 
and not a hindrance in the life-work natural to women. It can never impair, 
but rather will enlarge and ennoble, the life of the home. I remember the 
saying of a very sweet, a very wise, and a truly learned woman who was by 
force of circumstances obliged to undertake the work of the house with her 
own hands. When compassionated for this by a friend, she answered, in the 
spirit of old Herbert’s poem, ‘ No one can prevent me from talking with the 
angels while I sweep the room.’ 

“ Be sure that love of books, love of nature, love of everything beautiful or 
interesting in art or literature or science, may go hand in hand with even the 
homeliest domestic duties, as they may also give a dignity and charm to a 
home of comparative ease and leisure. Look upon your years of college study 
as the outer court which may give entrance to the inner temple of life. So 
considered, your university education will prove a strong friend and trusty ally 
in the years tocome. Such is my hope and my best wish for you all.” 


On concluding, Mrs. Agassiz introduced Judge Francis Cabot Lowell, 
who said : — 

“Mrs. Agassiz, Ladies and Gentlemen, —In the former Commencement 
exercises of Radcliffe College, Harvard has, I believe, always been represented 


by some one who had a full knowledge of the history of Radcliffe and the 
Annex from the very beginning,— by such representatives, for instance, as 
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President Eliot. This time Harvard is represented here by one who must 
admit that as to Radcliffe College he has not very much better knowledge 
than an outsider. For many. years, I am ashamed to say, my knowledge of 
Radcliffe was so uncertain that I thought its local habitation was somewhere 
over yonder in the direction of Kirkland St. Of course I have learned a great 
deal better since then, although my knowledge of Radcliffe is still more incom- 
plete than it ought to be. 

“But it is impossible for any Harvard man, however shamefully ignorant 
he may be or have been in regard to Radcliffe affairs, not to have had, ever 
since the foundation of the Annex, the deepest interest in its history. Every 
Harvard man must rejoice as much as any one in Radcliffe rejoices in her man- 
ifold successes, part of which your President has chronicled to-day. There is 
one trait in the history of Radcliffe and the Annex, as I have observed it from 
the outside, which seems to me to be characteristic and notable. That trait 
is its singleness of aim, that aim being the higher education of women, and the 
utilization therefor of the resources of Harvard College. There have been 
founded and maintained within the past twenty years a number of institutions, 
of which one purpose was the higher education of women. But along with 
this purpose were many others: sometimes it has been to establish a place 
where young women might pleasantly pass some years of their lives; some- 
times it has been to aid some religious or sectarian interest; sometimes to carry 
out a belief in co-education or separate~education. I am in no way criticising 
any of these purposes; I merely wish to contrast them with the singleness of 
purpose which has given so great strength to Radcliffe College. 

“Perhaps I can best illustrate what I mean by the story of an event which 
happened many years ago,— perhaps twelve or fifteen years ago, I do not 
exactly remember. A young woman, who had exhausted the resources of the 
institution at which she had studied, came to the Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard College, and begged that she might be allowed to carry her investigations 
of the subject of cuneiform inscriptions further in an advanced course of Har- 
vard College. This was, remember, long before these days, in a time when 
facilities for such a study as that of cuneiform inscriptions were not numerous. 
Accordingly, after the Board had considered her case, without any change 
whatever in the rules of the College, an exception was permitted in her case 
in order that she might get the instruction which she so strongly desired. But 
then it appeared that the thing which she had really in mind was not so much 
the study of cuneiform inscriptions as the vindication of a principle; so that, 
when her principle was disposed of, she lost her interest in the pursuit of her 
study. It is in the avoidance of such a doubleness of purpose as this that 
Radcliffe has shown its wisdom and its strength. 

“The relations between Radcliffe and Harvard have never been easy to 
foretell. Any institution which has done good work like Harvard for many, 
many years necessarily accumulates a body of tradition, — of useful tradition, 
serving a good purpose so long at it does not become blind and unreasoning 
prejudice. As I have watched the course of Radcliffe College, she has over- 
come that prejudice by her singleness of purpose. She has said to Harvard 
men: ‘ There are two principles only which we have. One is, that women are 
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entitled to the best education that the world affords to-day; and this no true 
Harvard man, I think, will deny. Our second principle is, that, by some means 
or other, the resources of Harvard College shall go to further that end.’ I 
think that no true Harvard man will deny the truth of either of these princi- 
ples. All schemes and methods of applying these two principles have been 
left to experiment, to development. But in pursuit of a single aim, these two 
things have been insisted upon; and because of this singleness of aim, I repeat, 
Radcliffe has attained to her present success. 

“The very great success which has been achieved can be continued hereafter 
only in the same way. I think that no sensible woman or man will venture to 
prophecy to what extent co-education will exist in Harvard fifty years hence. 
We have no theory; Radcliffe has no theory. We are both prepared to let the 
problem work itself out. It may be that co-education is to become much 
larger; it may be that experience will demonstrate that it should be less. We 
have no theory, no blind principle, to contravene what experience and time 
will-show. Radcliffe is prepared, so long as the higher education of woman 
advances, to go on step by step, learning from experience without laying down 
any obstructive theory or principle. This attitude seems, then, as I have said, 
to be in a very large measure the cause of the success of Radcliffe College. 

“ Just one word more. For the last 20 years Radcliffe-and the Annex have 
been served —and rarely served — by the devotion of many women and men, 
a devotion singularly disinterested, singularly unassuming. But the type — I 
may say the example — of this devotion is your President, Mrs. Agassiz. Her 
wisdom has guided Radcliffe and the Annex for 20 years. Her sympathy has 
endeared her to hundreds of students. The age of man is short as compared 
with that of institutions of learning; and, in the centuries to come, Radcliffe 
will, beyond all doubt, be served by the same steadfast kind of devotion. But 
the founders of great institutions are in this respect singularly fortunate: as 
time goes on, their names are regarded with peculiar affection, as are those of 
all persons who have assisted in the small beginnings of things which have 
later on grown great, —a peculiar affection which does not attach itself in so 
large a measure even to those who have done great service in the days of 
maturer and larger success.” 

After the Glee Club had-sung the 23d Ode of the 3d Book of Horace, 
Mrs. Agassiz conferred sixty degrees, viz. : — 

A. B.: Kathryn Newell Adams, Chicago, Ill; Grace Towns Blan- 
chard, Swampscott; Alice Mason Brooks, Cambridge ; Clara Baylies Cor- 
nell, South Braintree ; Hester Cunningham, East Milton; Sarah Lucile 
Ferris, Columbus, Wis. ; Edith Gay, Pomona, Cal. ; Mary Avery Greene, 
Tokio, Japan; Jane Terry Ingraham, New Bedford; Flora Lamont 
Josselyn, West Somerville; Anna Knott, Dayton, O.; Ruth Dingley 
Loring, Cambridge; Lillian Wadleigh Newman, Winchester; Alice 
May Niles, Somerville ; Harriott Scammell Olive, St. John, N. B. ; Har- 
riet Caroline Sias, Cambridge ; Bessy Hornbrook Thrall, Evansville, Ind. ; 
Mary Louise Thrall, Evansville, Ind.; Mary Holland Watson, Newark, 
N. J. 
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Cum Laude: Lida May Baker, Roxbury; Eleanor Barnard, West 
Newton; Grace Bigelow, Cambridge; Lottie Gertrude Bowers, West 
Somerville ; Marion Duncan Campbell, Middlefield, Conn. ; Elinor Law- 
ton Carter, Newtonville; Mary Alberta Cliff, Boston; Bessie Delight 
Davis, Somerville ; Fanny Seymour Hillard, Farmington, Conn. ; Mabel 
Hodgkins, Gloucester; Elizabeth Anastasia McGlinchey, Cambridge ; 
Susana Theresa O’Connor, Lawrence ; Allice Garfield Porter, West Med- 
ford ; Abby Anne Sutherland, Salem; Florence Wellington Swan, Cam- 
bridge; Harriet Caroline Taylor, Newton; Mabel Martin Wilcox, Rox- 
bury. 

Magna Cum Laude: Anna Gertrude Annable, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Bertha May Boody, Brookline; Maria Louise Carr, South Norridge~ 
wock, Me.; Mary Williams Dean, Boston; Dora May Drew, Canton, 
China; Mary Potter Howland, Cambridge; Annie Leora Jackson, Chel- 
sea; Cornelia James, Newport, Minn.; Ethel Belden Ketcham, Dover 
Plains, N. Y.; Charlotte Helen Lovell, Harding; Edith Endicott Ma- 
rean, Cambridge; Lucy Isabelle May, Boston; Marian Clarke Nichols, 
Boston; Myra Hall Nichols, Boston; Lucy Maria Prescott, Arlington ; 
Mary Allen Rand, Watertown; Philinda Parsons Rand, Somerville ; 
Ethel Vaughan Sampson, Newtonville; Jane Elliott Sever, Cambridge; 
Mary Josephine Sherwood, Newtonville; Margaret Josephine Sweeny, 
Boston ; Amelia Sarah Watts, Cincinnati, O. 

Summa Cum Laude: Florence Alden Gragg, Cambridge; Emily 
Russell Lovett, Brookline. 

As holding the A. B. Certificate of the Society for the Collegiate In- 
struction of Women: Eleanor Bigelow, Boston; Jennie Maria Blake, 
Boston ; Ethel Eugenia Fisher, Arlington; Fannie Holman, Springfield ; 
Ida Campbell Mott-Smith, Chicago, Ill.; Lucy Allen Paton, Cambridge ; 
Eleanor Brooks Pearson, South Sudbury; Gertrude Eliza Tyler, Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. 

A. M.: Caroline Rebecca Fletcher, Cambridge, A. B., Wellesley Coll. ; 
Mary Adams Harriman, Framingham, A. B., Boston Univ. ; Alice Wat- 
kins Hood, Baltimore, A. B., Bryn Mawr Coll.; Edith Temple Horne, 
Dorchester, A. B., Radcliffe Coll.; Elizabeth Helen Hunter, Allston, 
A. B., Radcliffe, Coll.; Bertha Louise Junkins, Lawrence, A. B., Boston 
Univ. ; Elizabeth Kimball Kendall, Boston, Honor Student, Oxford, Eng- 
land; Maud Eliza Muzzy, Searsmont, Me., A. B., Wesleyan Univ. ; 
Mary Eliza Parker, Gardner, A. B., Wellesley Coll., A. M., Univ. of 
Penn.; Laura Dana Puffer, Saxonville, A. B., Smith Coll.; Anna Boyn- 
ton Thompson, Boston, A. B., Radcliffe Coll.; Laura Florence Mary 
Walker, Montreal, Canada, A. B., McGill Univ. ; Ella Goodenow Willcox, 
Malden, B. L., Univ. of Mich.; Sarah Pamela Williams, Cambridge, 
A. B., Wellesley Coll. 
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As holding the A. M. Certificate of the Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women: Fannie Holman, Springfield, A. B., Radcliffe 
Coll. ; Mary Stoughton Locke, Westwood, A. B., Smith Coll. 

Honors. — Honors in English: Marguerite Barton, ’98. Second Year 
Honors in Classics : Charlotte Henrietta Price, ’01, Somerville ; Caroline 
Barnard Shaw, ’01, Boston. 

Helen M. Noyes, ’96-98, is to teach next year at the Newton High 
School, Newtonville; Annie F. Frye, 98-99, at Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn. On June 29, Clara Adelaide May, ’88-95, married George 
Lyman Paine; on June 7, Alice Chapman Atwood, ’94-96, married 
George Chandler Coit ; on July 8, Eleanor Morland Gray, ’96-98, mar- 
ried Henry Crosby Stetson; on June 3, Amelia Garrison Candler, 
97-99, married William Howard Gardiner, Jr.; on June 15, Edith 
Lillian Sawyer, ’98, married Harrison Gardner Bourne. 


ALUMNAE. 

On June 27, the annual meeting of the Radcliffe College Alumnae 
Association was held at Fay House. In the absence of the president and 
vice-president, Mrs. George P. Baker, the second vice-president, occu- 
pied the chair. Helen L. Reed read a formal note of thanks from the 
Council of Radcliffe College accepting the gift of the Harvard Annex 
Scholarship, with the condition attached that, in nominating and designat- 
ing the holder of the scholarship, the choice be made by a conference 
between the Scholarship Committee of Radcliffe College and a committee 
appointed by the Alumnae Association. After an interesting report 
from Catharine B. Runkle on the relations in several other colleges of 
the holders of the A. M. and Ph. D. degrees to the alumni of those col- 
leges, it was voted to adopt the motion passed at the April meeting, 
that all holders of the Radcliffe College A. M. degree, and those students 
who had done sufficient work to entitle them to the Ph. D. degree, be 
eligible to membership in the Association. Grace H. Macurdy, ’88, re- 
signed from the Board of Associates, and it was voted that her resigna- 
tion be accepted, and that in order to fill the vacancy caused by her 
* withdrawal a nominating committee be appointed, in the same manner as 
the one chosen annually, to prepare a list of candidates, of whom one is 
to be nominated for Associate; and that this committee be empowered 
to send to each member of the Association a list of names to be voted 
upon by mail before Oct.1. These officers were elected for three years: 
Alice C. Hale, president ; Mrs. George P. Baker, vice-president ; Mrs. 
William M. Richardson, second vice-president; Annette Fiske, secre- 
tary ; Ellen C. Griswold, treasurer ; Mrs. George W. Fitz, first director ; 
Miriam A. Bytel, second director. Mary Coes was nominated as Asso- 
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ciate for the next three years. After the Commencement exercises the 
alumnae went to Allston Hall, Boston, for the Commencement dinner. 
The guests of the evening were Mrs. Agassiz, Miss Irwin, Miss Hors- 
ford, Mrs. Whitman, and the Class of ’99. At the end of the dinner 
Mrs. Baker introduced Mrs. Agassiz as follows: “One of the delights of 
the alumnae who return at intervals of years is to find, in the midst of 
all the change and growth, so much that is still sweetly familiar, — that 
makes one, even in the midst of new buildings, of gymnasium, of quad- 
rangle, and of basket-ball, yet breathe the air of home. I am thinking 
of a gracious hospitality that is ever waiting for us, and a welcome which 
warms our hearts with the assurance of affectionate interest. Every 
alumna greets with loving gratitude her president, Mrs. Agassiz.” 
After a few words of welcome from Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs. Henry Whitman 
made an address on “Style in Art.” 

Blanche T. Bigelow, ’96, is to teach next year at The Castle, Tarry- 
town, N. Y.; Melita Knowles, ’97, at the High School, Manchester ; 
Kathryn N. Adams, ’99, at Fargo College, Fargo, N. Dak.; Maria L. 
Carr, 99, at the High School, Wellesley Hills; Hester Cunningham, ’99, 
at Mrs. Colvin’s School, Boston; Mary W. Dean, ’99, at the High School, 
Concord, N. H.; Fanny S. Hillard, ’99, at St. Margaret’s School, Water- 
bury, Conn.; Ruth D. Loring, 99, at Miss Hazard’s School, Boston ; 
Ethel V. Sampson, ’99, at the Cambridge Latin School; Abby A. Suth- 
erland, 99, at the High School, Stamford, Conn. ; Mary L. Thrall, ’99, 
at the High School, Evansville, Ind.; Bertha L. Junkins, 98-99, at 
the Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Theresa E. Peet, 98-99, at 
the High School, Anamosa, Iowa; Jennie W. Ross, 98-99, is to be 
principal of the Kentville Academy, Kentville, N. S.; Jennie C. Watts, 
’97, is to have next year for a second time the Fellowship in History at 
the University of Wisconsin ; Lida M. Baker, ’99, is to go as governess 
to a family in Durham, N. H.; Florence A. Gragg, ’99, has received a 
scholarship from Bryn Mawr College, and is to spend the coming year in 
study at the School of Athens. Anna G. Annable, 99, and Lucy M. 
Prescott, 99, intend to study at Radcliffe in ’99-’00 as candidates for 


the A. M. degree. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 


SCHOOLS AND SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


LAW SCHOOL. ; 

At the last meeting of the Law Faculty, June 23, a petition was 
presented from a recent graduate of Bryn Mawr to be admitted to this 
School in October, 1899, as a regular student. This petition was not 
granted. So radical a change in the terms of admission would require 
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practically, as well as theoretically, the sanction of the Corporation and 
Board of Overseers. The Faculty deemed it inexpedient to make any 
recommendation as to a change in the terms of admission. The Dean 
was authorized, however, to inform the petitioner that if the Governing 
Board of Radcliffe College should admit her as a graduate student, with 
a view to her attending the courses in the Law School and taking its 
examinations, the Law Faculty would permit her to attend the lectures 
and examinations. She would not be registered as a member of the Law 
School, and would not receive the degree of LL.B. from Harvard. 
Whether Radcliffe would confer the degree of LL. B. with the approval 
of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, must rest with those 
bodies. The result of our Faculty’s action is to give a graduate student 
at Radeliffe the same privilege as to law studies that is already enjoyed 
by such student in regard to subjects taught in the Graduate School. 
The admission to courses in the Graduate School, it is true, is dependent 
on the will of the professor in each course. Our Faculty has voted to 
admit this petitioner to all of the Law School courses without imposing 
the condition of obtaining the consent of the professor in each case.’ 

At a meeting of the Law Faculty held June 23, 1899, it was “ voted 
that the Dean be authorized to notify Harvard College students that they 
cannot count upon the continuance, after 1899-1900, of the present prac- 
tice which permits Seniors on leave of absence to combine the first year 
law work with arrears of college work.” This vote represents the 
opinion of the Law Faculty, that a law student should give the whole of 
his study hours to his law work. Experience has shown that a majority 
of those who combine law and college studies make poor records in both 
departments. 


J. B. Ames, 68. 


1 The following letter from President Eliot was printed in the Boston papers 
of July 26: “ Dear Sir, — The slip which you send me from the Boston Herald 
of the 19th is inaccurate in many respects, but the last half of the article is 
much better than the first half, since it gives a more correct impression of the 
attitude of both Harvard and Radcliffe. There is a general tone to the article 
which is very misleading. It implies throughout that both Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe are seeking what is called co-education. That is not true, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, with regard to either Harvard or Radcliffe. On the 
contrary, for what is called undergraduate work, the two institutions agree in 
providing separate education. In arts and sciences, graduates of Radcliffe are 
admitted, to a limited extent, to the instruction which Harvard provides in that 
department for graduates. As to professional education, neither institution 
has had occasion seriously to consider the subject. In Harvard University it 
has twice been brought before the law Faculty on individual applications, but 
it has never been officially brought to the attention either of the Corporation 
or of the Board of Overseers.” 
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PEABODY MUSUEM. 

Several months ago a fire destroyed a portion of the roof of the Bos- 
ton Museum, and a small part of the collections of natural history and 
ethnology, of historical relics, and curiosities of various kinds. For 
three generations these collections have been a source of wonder and 
interest to the residents of Boston, and to thousands of visitors to the 
city. Fortunately, nearly all the cases containing the ethnological and 
archaeological specimens escaped the flames, and those objects which 
were damaged by water will be saved by the careful treatment they are 
now undergoing. The owners of the building decided to reconstruct 
this part, and to give up the Museum feature. The ethnological and 
archaeological collections were therefore offered to the Peabody Museum, 
and five large wagon loads were taken to Cambridge. Several hundred 
specimens have thus been added to the Museum, many of which are 
unique and of great scientific value. 

These objects were largely collected by sea-captains and travelers, 
from fifty to over a hundred years ago, from the islands of the Pacific, 
from Africa, from Asia, from the East Indies, from Australia, and from 
the native tribes of North and South America. Such things cannot now 
be obtained, as commerce and the consequent modification in the life of 
the peoples have brought about a change in their arts and customs. 
The collection includes a number of most valuable objects from our 
Indians. These are unique specimens illustrating Indian art and cere- 
monials, including numerous pipes ornamented with feathers and porcu- 
pine quill work, tobacco pouches and other articles embroidered with 
poreupine quills in various designs. A Sioux chief’s headdress and 
armlets made of raven-skins, the tail-feathers of which are decorated 
with porcupine quills, Sioux buckskin shirts, and a Sae tobacco pouch 
made of otter skin ornamented with quill work, are among the objects 
from the expedition of Lewis and Clark in 1804-06. Several carved 
images from Easter Island, from New Zealand and the Marquesas Is- 
lands, carved paddles, clubs, and ceremonial axes and staves of antique 
forms from many of the Pacific islands, are some of the important speci- 
mens in the collection. One of the famous feather cloaks, worn by 
royal personages of the Hawaiian Islands in former times, is an exceed- 
ingly valuable addition to the Museum, as are also two of the unique 
feather helmets from these islands. There are also many bows, arrows, 
and quivers from various parts of the world; carved dishes and bowls 
from New Zealand and other islands; musical instruments and large 
tom-toms from Africa; models of the boats of many native peoples; 
personal ornaments of shell and ivory and metal from various countries ; 
a collection of native foot-wear of many peoples; statues of Buddha 
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from India; ancient armor and weapons from Japan, China, and Eu- 
rope; a number of stone implements from various places, including a 
beautiful axe of nephrite from New Zealand; and hundreds of other 
objects, both rare and valuable. As soon as the specimens are put in 
order and catalogued they will be spread out for a special exhibit before 
being incorporated in the general ethnographic arrangement of the 
Museum. Due notice will be given of this exhibit in order that all 
interested may have the opportunity of seeing the magnificent addition 
that has been made to the Museum by the liberality of the children of 
the late David Kimball, who, with his brother, Moses Kimball, brought 


this unique collection together. 
F. W. Putnam, s 62. 


THE UNIVERSITY CLUB. 


When College reopened last autumn, the students began to discuss a me- 
morial to the Harvard men who had died in the Spanish war. It appeared 
that nearly four hundred Harvard men had taken part in the war, and that of 
these ten had died. The desire to commemorate them soon showed itself 
among the graduates, as it had among the students. On October 21 a mass 
meeting was held in Sanders Theatre. Malcolm Donald, president of the 
Senior class, presided, and addresses were made by President Eliot, Major 
H. L. Higginson, and J. E. Norton Shaw, ’98. The following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: “ Whereas, during the war with Spain, many graduates 
and alumni of Harvard, impelled by their sense of patriotism, enlisted in 
the army and navy of the United States ; and whereas, in their loyal perform- 
ance of their duty, several met death, —therefore we, their comrades and friends, 
to express our love for them and our pride in their happy memory, do Resolve, 
That a committee be appointed by the chairman which shall be empowered to 
take such steps as may seem to it proper toward the erection of a worthy me- 
morial at Harvard.” The chairman appointed the following committee : 
Chairman, Prof. I. N. Hollis, Maj. H. L. Higginson, [55], Robert Bacon, ’80, 
J.J. Storrow, ’85, A. C. Coolidge, ’87, J. H. Sears, ’89, Arthur Adams, ’99, 
Henry James, 2d, 99, W. A. M. Burden, ’00, C. D. Daly, ’01. 

After due deliberation, and consultation with many graduates, this com- 
mittee has decided that the best form of memorial will be a building, and that 
this building should be so connected with the daily life of the students that 
the memory of the dead may be constantly impressed on each successive gen- 
eration of Harvard students, as in the case of Memorial Hall. 

The committee, therefore, ask for subscriptions for a hall, which is greatly 
needed for mass meetings, debates, and other student gatherings. The hall 
should contain portraits of the Harvard volunteers who died in the Spanish 
war, together with other trophies and relics. 

The committee further suggest that this hall be built in connection with and 
as a part of the University Club, for which it is proposed to raise the requisite 
funds. Since the University Club was first agitated several years ago, the 
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feeling has steadily grown that such a social centre is imperatively needed at 
Harvard. The small clubs and societies long since ceased to represent more 
than a very small fraction of the students. Thus the membership of all the 
social organizations does not exceed 300, whereas there are this year 3150 
students in Cambridge. The rapid growth of the University ; the inevitable 
decay of class feeling in college classes numbering 500 members each; the 
wide territory which the dormitories and students’ lodging-houses now cover ; 
the presence of several hundred “day students,”— these and other similar 
facts point to a University Club as a most desirable institution. 

The committee of graduates who in 1895-96 investigated this matter, re- 
ported: “ There should be a handsome building, in a central situation; it must 
be large enough at the outset to accommodate 1000 members; it must be begun 
without delay, because, if the rapid increase in numbers continues unabated 
there will be 7000 students in Cambridge ten years hence. It must, first of 
all, furnish its members with certain definite conveniences at the lowest possible 
cost; doing this, its influence as a social unifier will be exerted spontaneously 
in the only healthy way. There are hundreds of students now at Harvard who 
care nothing for small and exclusive societies, but who would support a club 
which gave them reading and writing and billiard rooms, a library and a res- 
taurant ; there are hundreds more who would prize the opportunities for good- 
fellowship which such a club would offer. Such an establishment .would be 
the centre of the social life of the students; it would be a convenience to 
graduates, who would doubtless revisit Harvard more often if they were sure 
of a pleasant shelter; it would enable students to meet older men, or to put up 
and entertain guests, or to receive distinguished strangers (like Irving or 
Jefferson, or the English Team) whom they had invited to Cambridge ; it 
would be an informal rendezvous for students, and those instructors who are 
most deeply interested in them; in short, it would be worthy of the great Uni- 
versity which Harvard has now become.” 

To-day we can not only confirm, but lay: more stress on these statements ; 
for the need is much greater now than it was three years ago. Moreover, the 
conditions for raising the requisite money are favorable now, whereas the 
earlier committee felt obliged to suspend operations owing to the panic of 1896. 

It should also be stated that such a club has already been tried and has 
proved most successful at the University of Pennsylvania. Houston Hall, 
costing $200,000, the gift of a single benefactor, was opened there in 1896. 
It now has a membership of 1800, and is regarded as an indispensable factor 
in the social life of the students. The Unions of Cambridge and Oxford Uni- 
versities perform a similar service and have flourished for nearly eighty years. 

Our students have themselves been agitating the project during the past two 
years. They have held a mass meeting, have appointed a committee of under- 
graduates, and have through their papers urged their need. That graduates 
who return for a brief visit to Cambridge would be benefited by such a build- 
ing no one can doubt ; at present, unless they happen to know a student, they 
have to wait in a car station or a tobacco shop. We confidently appeal, there- 
fore, for subscriptions for this building, which will do for the complex social 
needs of Harvard’s students what the Hemenway Gymnasium and the Soldier’s 
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Field already do for their physical and athletic needs. Only by such a social 
unifier can the various elements of the University be satisfactorily brought 
together, and affection for Harvard can be fostered as the place where a man 
not only finishes his education, but also enjoys the best opportunity for com- 
radeship and for cementing friendships to last through life. 

A new committee has recently been formed by combining a number of the 
members of the old committee for the University Club with the War Memorial 
Committee, and an effort will be made during the summer to organize execu- 
tive committees in the Harvard Clubs throughout the country. The present 
general committee consists of H. L. Higginson, [55], chairman, Robert Bacon, 
80, J. J. Storrow, ’85, A. C. Coolidge, ’87, J. H. Sears, 89, J. H. Hyde, ’98, 
C. E. Morgan, ’98, Prof. I. N. Hollis, Malcolm Donald, ’99, Henry James, 2d, 
99, Arthur Adams, ’99, F. M. Alger, 99, W. A. M. Burden, ’00, W. B. Cut- 
ting, 00, W. Phillips, 00, G. C. Clarke, ’01, and C. D. Daly, ’01. 

The committee has considered various projects and possible sites for a build- 
ing. When it has succeeded, as it hopes soon to do, in formulating a definite 
plan of action, it will confidently appeal to the generosity of the graduates. 
We shall need a large sum of money, and there is little limit to the amount 
we could profitably use. It will greatly facilitate our work if we can point to 
a good amount already assured. Those who are disposed to help in this can 
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send in their subscriptions to H. L. Higginson, 44 State St., Boston. 


The Committee. 





ATHLETICS. 


Rowing. 
REVIEW OF THE SEASON. 


On June 29 Harvard defeated Yale 
in rowing, winning three races, — the 
*Varsity, Freshman, and Four-oar. 
The fact that Harvard won the races 
is what strikes one most forcibly, but 
it is by no means the only thing to be 
considered. 

This year’s work has shown that 
rowing at Harvard is becoming more 
and more a sport, a recreation, an ex- 
ercise and source of good to many 
men in the University; and that from 
this body of rowing men, those ambi- 
tious for rowing honors may work 
their way through various grades of 
crews into those finally chosen to re- 
present the University, or into the high- 
est class of single-scullers. Sixteen 
eights, besides many fours, pairs, and 


singles, on the river at one time, and 
plenty of races for all of them, is the 
record for this spring. While it is 
quite possible that this year’s ’Var- 
sity could have been beaten by sev- 
eral of the old-time crews, there can be 
little doubt, I think, but that the gen- 
eral standard of rowing at Harvard is 
now higher, and that the number of 
men actively interested is greater than 
ever before. This is the change that 
has come, or rather is coming, over 
Harvard rowing. It is this which, if 
wisely looked after and firmly estab- 
lished, will make Harvard’s crew, if not 
always a winner, at least a good one. 
This change has been a somewhat 
gradualone. Beginning several years 
ago with the gift from Mr. G. W. 
Weld, ’60, of a boat-house and equip- 
ment for the use of those men who 
were not taken on the regular Class 
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or ’Varsity crews, but who still wished 
to row, it was given additional impetus 
by the coming of R. C. Lehmann in 
97. By the end of that season the 
number of men rowing was larger 
than ever before, and the Weld crews 
had so improved that they were little 
if any inferior to the regular Class 
crews. Last year Mr. Lehmann and 
Capt. Goodrich made the first radical 
change from the old method of han- 
dling the ’Varsity crew candidates by 
having all the men try for their Class 
crews, and making no selection for the 
*Varsity until after the Class races. 
This year we have followed the same 
general plan, but on a still broader 
scale. A new club (the Newell) has 
been started as a rival to the Weld, 
and there have been two principal 
races (April 14 and May 3) instead of 
one, before the 16 men for the ’Var- 
sity squad were chosen. The Fresh- 
men also have been handled differ- 
ently. After a week on the water 
they were divided equally between the 
two clubs. On April 25 there was a 
race, two crews from each club, after 
which a Freshman squad of 16 was 
chosen. The Freshmen did not enter 
the Class race as heretofore, on account 
of the early date of that race (April 
14). 

The above is the plan followed this 
year, and with it Harvard has turned 
out good crews, and has beaten Yale. 
Looked at solely with a view to de- 
veloping the best possible crew to 
represent the University, there are 
many advantages in this system over 
the old method, and some disadvan- 
tages. The greater opportunity given 
to every man to row, and show what 
he can do at racing ; the keen compe- 
tition for seats in the various crews ; 
the experience gained by more actual 
racing ; are among the advantages of 
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the new method. To these must be 
added the far greater enthusiasm and 
freshness with which the men go at 
their work, due to the variety and in- 
terest of the preliminary training 
period. The chief disadvantages are, 
the really short time left after the 
preliminary races are over, and the 
danger that the men who have been 
rowing on different crews and under 
different coaches may get so far apart 
in style and form as to make it very 
difficult to get them rowing well to- 
gether in time for the final race. 

Personally, I believe that a fairly 
skilful crew of good watermen, rowing 
in the same general style, can get as 
well together in six weeks, or even 
four, if left without changing, as they 
can in a much longer time. 

On May 4 sixteen men were picked 
for the ’Varsity squad and were di- 
vided into a first and a second eight. 
Eight of the men chosen were from 
the Weld Club, eight from the Newell. 
The first problem then was to get a 
good stern four rowing well together, 
and especially a good No. 7 and stroke. 

Capt. Higginson was decided upon 
for No. 7, as he then seemed to be the 
only man who was at all fitted for 
that position, and Watson for stroke, 
with Harding as stroke of second crew, 
or of first in case Watson should not 
prove satisfactory. Both Watson and 
Harding had been rowing at stroke on 
the club crews, Harding on the win- 
ning Newell crew, with Higginson at 
No.7. Watson, however, never rowed 
with the ’Varsity, as he decided to 
stop rowing entirely. This was a bad 
blow, and a sudden one. Harding was 
then put stroke of the first crew. 

For the next eight days the crews 
rowed without any change in the order 
of the men, and were then sent on a 
time row over the course, 33 miles. 
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At that time both crews were row- 
ing quite well, though the first was 
considerably faster than the second. 
However, it had also become pretty 
clear that there were one or two men 
in the second crew who ought to be 
in the first, and that Harding had not 
improved as much as we had hoped, 
but that he still showed tendency to 
row short when rowing hard. This was 
a very serious fault, and made it neces- 
sary to try some other man for stroke. 
During the next two weeks the men 
were shifted continually, especially 
the first crew, while Sheafe and Hard- 
ing alternated at stroke. As neither 
proved satisfactory, Higginson at last 
took the position. He was known to be 
a good stroke, and the change would 
have been made earlier except that he 
was considered the only man available 
for No. 7. Several men were then 
tried at No. 7, and Sheafe finally se- 
lected for the position, where he proved 
to be a very steady and reliable man, 
indeed, much better than had been ex- 
pected. 

Stroke and No. 7 being settled, the 
other positions were soon filled. Dur- 
ing the period of shifting, the first 
crew was continually beaten by the 
second; but so soon as the order was 
settled, and the men had a chance to 
get together, the first crew again easily 
defeated the second by 42 secs. in one 
race of 32 miles, and 51 secs. in an- 
other. 

The crew went to New London on 
June 13. For the first four or five 
days they did not do so well as at 
Cambridge, but from then on they 
continued to improve rapidly right 
up to the race. 

The four-oar race—a new event 
this year — was certainly very satis- 
factory and should be continued. Per- 
sonally I should like to see a race also 
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for singles, one or two from each Uni- 
versity. 

The Freshmen, after their race, 
April 25, were in charge of J. J. 
Storrow, ’85, assisted by Donovan, 
the Weld professional. They were 
handled on the same lines as the ’Var- 
sity, t. e. plenty of competition and 
racing, and certainly proved them- 
selves to be a very fast crew. 

The stroke or style attempted by 
this year’s crew was but little, if any, 
different from that of former Har- 
vard crews. It was more successful 
because better men were in the boat, 
and because they rowed better. It is 
my belief that there is very little 
theoretical difference in the so-called 
different strokes and styles of rowing. 
The speed of a crew depends, first, 
upon the men in the boat, their 
strength, endurance, and personal char- 
acteristics; and, second, upon their 
skill in using and harmonizing that 
strength. 

From what I have seen in the news- 
papers and from many letters received, 
it seems to me that I am getting more 
than my fair share of credit for help- 
ing Harvard’s crew to victory this 
year. G. S. Mumford, ’87, J. J. Stor- 
row, ’85, H. W. Keyes, ’87, and Dr. 
J. P. Hutchinson, ’90, have all had a 
hand in it, and should have the thanks 
of Harvard men. Mr. Mumford es- 
pecially has been invaluable, both in 
Cambridge and at New London, in 
coaching the men and in consultation. 
Mr. J. J. Storrow has also helped 
greatly, and finally consented to sacri- 
fice himself to the Freshmen. 

Edward C. Storrow, ’89. 


THE ’VARSITY RACE. 
Mr. Caspar Whitney, in Harper’s 
Weekly for July 8, thus described the 
’Varsity race : “ Harvard had the west 
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and Yale the east course, and they 
were on their marks at twenty min- 
utes after six. With fair, though not 
fast, conditions at the start, the two 
got off very evenly; perhaps Yale had 
a slight bit the advantage, both em- 
ploying the short racing-start stroke 
for a few seconds, and then settling 
down, Harvard to 36, Yale 37. Fora 
couple of hundred yards it was prac- 
tically impossible to judge who was 
leading, the bow tip of the shells zig- 
zagging, now one and now the other 
showing in front. Until the quarter 
was reached, their positions remained 
relatively the same; but then Har- 
vard’s boat began to come out and 
show, first a yard and then another, 
until the bow man could be plainly 
made out over the prow of the Yale 
shell. Yale now, however, raised her 
stroke a point, and Harvard, maintain- 
ing the same stroke, began to fall back 
gradually, until at the half-mile flag 
Yale was leading by a quarter-length. 
At the three-quarter point Yale had 
dropped her stroke to 36, and Har- 
vard, holding to the same number, 
was gradually creeping up. Just be- 
fore the mile was reached, the two 
were on even terms, and the smoother 
running of the Harvard shell, and the 
more even distribution of strength in 
her stroke, were quite apparent. 
Slowly the Harvard shell drew to the 
front, until, at the mile, a lead of one 
quarter length had been obtained. It 
was pretty racing during the next half 
mile; each had lowered the stroke, 
but the crimson shell kept going away, 
until at two miles there was a length 
of open water between the two, and 
both were pulling in as good form as 
they had in the first quarter. It was 
supposed a hot race would result to 
the two-mile flag, since Yale’s known 
speed for that distance gave the rela- 
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tive positions at that point a momen- 
tous bearing on the final two miles. 
There was still room for Yale hope, 
even though her crew had not first 
reached the half-way mark; but the 
next half mile destroyed it, for Har- 
vard, still going easily, added another 
length to her lead. Although Yale 
made a spurt after passing the three- 
nile post, and held Harvard down to 
only a one quarter gain in the next 
half, the crimson lead was still three 
and one half lengths as the crews en- 
tered upon the final mile, and Yale 
could not win unless accident befell 
Harvard, as indeed it very nearly did, 
because of inadequate policing of the 
course near the finish. Harvard fin- 
ished strong and easily in 20 min. 524 
sec. Yale also finished with every 
man sitting up in the boat. Time, 21 
min. 13 sec.” Referee,W. A. Meikel- 


ham. 

HARVARD. Yue. 
Start. Stroke. Time. Stroke. Time. 
BM sec cee 36 2m. 30s. 37 2m. 29hs. 
Vas os cae 34 5 OT 34 5 08k 
Bhs 66s asus 35 7 38 36 7 42 
, | er 35 10 17 33 10 24 
DEG 6c see 4 12 #17 3 12 2 
SMrcccccccce 33 15 26 34150 «(35 
Siw: 33 18 054 33 18 18 
Finish. . 34 20 524 3 21 13 


Of the eight-oared races on the 
Thames, Harvard has won 8, in 1877, 
1878, 1879, 1882, 1883, 1885, 1891, 
1899; Yale has won 13, in 1876, 1880, 
1881, 1884, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 
1890, 1892, 1893, 1834, 1895. In 
1896 there was no race. In 1897 and 
1898 there were triangular races at 
Poughkeepsie in which Cornell came 
in first and Yale second. 


THE FOUR-OARED RACE 
of the substitutes, which came first, 
was the least exciting. Harvard 
caught the water first on the start 
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and at once jumped into the lead, 
going out to make a fast pace. In 
the first quarter of a mile the Yale 
four was two lengths behind, and even 
at that early stage of the race hope- 
lessly beaten. Harvard, rowing a long, 
sweeping stroke of 32 to the minute, 
increased her lead at every point, and 
won so easily by eight or ten lengths 
that the time, 10 min. 51 sec., could 
probably have been greatly bettered. 
The Yale boat hung badly between 
strokes, and seemed to lack both form 
and speed. The official times were: 
Harvard, 10.51; Yale, 11.06. 


THE FRESHMAN RACE 

came next. Some time was lost in 
starting the crews, but when they 
were finally off a great struggle en- 
sued. Both caught the water to- 
gether; but Yale, rowing a 34 stroke, 
settled down the more quickly, and at 
the end of the first half mile Yale led 
by half a length, which she increased to 
alength. At the half-way mark both 
crews were rowing in excellent form ; 
it looked as if Yale would win, but 
when the Harvard coxswain called on 
his men, they responded at once. 
Inch by inch Harvard reduced the 
lead, so that at the mile and a half 
point Yale was only half a length in 
front, and soon after both were on 
even terms. The excitement was in- 
tense. There was a brief struggle, 
and then Harvard gradually forged to 
“the front, and crossed the line two 
lengths to the good in 9 min. 334 sec., 
a new record for the course. Yale 
was handicapped in the last 200 yards 
by the wash of an excursion boat; 
they were beaten at that time, how- 
ever, but would have been closer up 
at the finish. The official times were : 
Harvard, 9.33}; Yale, 9.40. 
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STATISTICS OF THE CREWS. 
HARVARD ’VARSITY. 


Age. Ht. Wt. 
F. L. Higginson (capt.), str.. 21 6 01 161 
0S NED a6 0.0<000s00% 24 #601 168 
Tis MNONOEE (5 sd'css00ccecvas 19 602 176 
Oo MONOD 65's cascicss seus 21 6 02 173 
Be Ws TONG ons cvesvcscecs 20 6 02 176 
Re a eer 20 610 174 
D. D. Evans..... ebeeeseses 20 6 11 159 
C. L. Harding, bow......... 20 609 164 

AVETAgO ....00000s00000 21 600 ~ 169 
Cox., H. H. Wadleigh.... 21 6507 101 
YALE ’VARSITY. 

W. B. Williams, str......... 20 5 10 160 
J. H. Niedecken............ 21 6 004 173 
F. W. Allen (capt.)......... 21 600 = 181 
NE A ik ccisend onan + 19 6024 188 
R. P 22 600 «171 
W. E. 22 5610 173 
H. 20 656104 172 

22 600 172 

21 «#6 11g 173 

Cox., J. McLane Walton.. 21 509 116 


HARVARD FOUR-OARED SUBSTITUTE. 





R. F. Blake (capt.), str. .... 21 6 00 160 
J. D. Kernan 21 6 11 168 
J. F. Perkins 20 6 00 166 
L. Endicott, bow.........-. 24 5609 160 
VOIIID once ceenscens 21 511 164 
Cox., H. H. Howe....... . 24 5 08 110 
YALE FOUR-OARED SUBSTITUTE. 
A. Cameron, Jr., str. ...... 18 6511 160 
P. L. Mitchell ............. 19 6511 162 
J. C. Greenway (capt.)..... 22 6 00 168 
B.D BOOK 06 isncasicosesees 21 #5610 173 
R. M. Patterson, bow ...... 21 5 09 159 
AVerage .....2cesesceee 19} 610 163 
Cox., G. P. Chittenden... 20 5 09 115 
HARVARD FRESHMAN. 
M. R. Brownell, str......... 17. 509 = 14 
BH. Gendell... case ccess. 18 600 161 
Schuebruk ............. 17 5 11 170 
fo. Eee 18 601 175 
H. Bullard........cssesess. 19 6004 161 
G. B. Bmo0ry.... 2002000000. 19 510 163 
G. Bancroft (capt.)......... 18 6510$ 149 
C. W. Morris, bow ........- 18 5 10 158 
Average .....-2200%. 006 183 6511 160 
Cox., W. Boothby........ 18 507 108 
YALE FRESHMAN. 
F. 8. Warmoth, str......... 20 6014 165 
A. 8. Blagden........++.+.. 19 611 172 
H. 8. Hooker (capt.) .. -19 602 172 
A. H. Sharpe ......-sccceee 21 6004 175 
P, H. Kunzig ......-+see0++ 19 601 177 
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G. G. Téncoln.... occ escece 20 510 160 
Oy Be AGROG s ssc cesnssscecs 19 511 162 
R. H. Holt, bow .....0.---- 18 600 155 
AVOTAGO -0cccccessccoes 19% 6 00% 1684 
Cox., M. K. Armstrong.. 19 65 07 112 


Baseball, 


With the victory over Yale in New 
York by a score of 13-10, closed as 
remarkable a ball season as Harvard 
has ever taken part in. Never before 
has Harvard, after losing to Yale the 
first game in Cambridge, won the 
games in New Haven and in New 
York. Such a successful uphill strug- 
gle has not been witnessed, I believe, 
since the year 1878, when Harvard, in 
a 3 out of 5 series, lost the first two 
games with Yale and won the next 
three. Never before has a nine re- 
covered itself so well after numerous 
discouraging defeats. 

Starting the season with only ordi- 
nary material, the Nine did well in its 
first few games, and improved steadily 
until after the first game at Princeton, 
where, until Morse wrenched his arm 
in the 5th inning, we had the best of 
the game. As Fitz had a sprained 
ankle, Morse was kept in the box, and 
the game went to Princeton, 10-2. 
Now came the usual slump, always oc- 
curring at some time in every base- 
ball season, but usually short-lived. 
Morse had a lame arm; Fitz, Lough- 
lin, and Dibblee had sprained ankles. 
The work of the men was made lighter, 
and every nerve strained to mould 
them into shape before the second 
Princeton game. Then Haughton 
sprained his ankle at Pennsylvania, 
and the Nine continued its listless 
gait and made anything but a credit- 
able showing in the Princeton game, 
which it lost, 12-2. As soon as Haugh- 
ton’s ankle was well enough he was 
put on first, with Fincke at second, 
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Galbraith —the find of the season — 
being retained at short-stop. This 
step, necessitated by the fact that 
Haughton’s ankle, though strong 
enough to play at first, was not up to 
the fast game at second, quickened 
up the in-field materially, and strength- 
ened the Nine so that from now on a 
steady improvement was manifested. 
Owing to hard work and the help of 
C. Paine and B. Hayes, who now came 
out quite regularly to pitch in prac- 
tice, the Nine regained their abil- 
ity to hit the ball, that fundamental 
element of success in baseball. To 
conscientious uphill work of Captain 
Haughton and his men, the final suc- 
cess of the season was due. 

The careful work of McMasters, 
who had charge of the physical con- 
dition of the men, was responsible for 
their good condition and speedy re- 
covery from sprains and bruises, more 
numerous than usual in a season’s 
work. 

Thanks are also due to Drs. Nichols 
and Quackenboss, and to Messrs. Fos- 
ter, Upton, Wiggin, Dickinson, Dean, 
Scannell, and Rand, all of whom aided 
me materially in coaching. 

Below will be found the batting and 
fielding averages of the players, and 
the scores of the Yale games. 

Louis A. Frothingham, ’93. 


FIRST YALE GAME, AT CAMBRIDGE, 


_ JUNE 22. 

HARVARD. 
A. B. B. B.H. P.O. A. EB. 
Loughlin, c. f...........- 40603323 6-6 
oS Seer ss ¢ @-2 6 oO 
Haughton, 1 b........... 4° 0. @ 6 O76 
po” eer ere ere & ¢ £2 ¢.@ 
Galbraith, 6. s........... S$ 8 -@ & 2.4 
Dibble, r. f.....-cccccce $0100 0 
CME, BBicecs ce csicccess Ss 6. 8 2 €.6 
Fincke, 2 b.......00sceee Ss ¢ 2.8 2 6 
WAR Diicess cscvnccvivees 3011 8 0 
TORS... cscccecscces 30 05627 7 1 
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YALE. THIRD YALE GAME, AT NEW YORK, 
De Saulles, 2 b...... oer 4 00 4 83 «0 JULY 1. 
Quinby, 3 b......... oS @ 1..2 3 8 
_ Ae See 400200 HARVARD. 
NS ee 3 01100 RB 1b BRO wa B 
Camp, 8. 8....0-+22-0-06 -4 0 0 0 2 O foughlin, c. f.....-.+-++. oe ee | | 
Sullivan, C.........-0065 4 0 0 5 2 O Sears, 1. f...--eeeeee wae Se: (oD 
Waddell, 1b......... s+ 4 0 1:12 O O Haughton, 1b...-.----.- 2a @. 8B 2 
BAay, 1. €...00000 Sake ae S 2D 1 TD Rabiic......sc00esc0000. ae a ee ae 
Robertson, p.........+.+ 3 1 Lt 1 4 O Galbraith, s. 8..---. Tr ee ee ee ae |) 
eee ane AEE, sestwewe tk: i > Oct 
eee re -3 2 5627 4 1 i ae ee ee 
Three-base hit— Reid. Double plays— Gal- Fincke, 2b...--+++++++++ 2 8 8 2 90 
braith to Fincke, Camp to de Saulles to Waddell, Fitz, p..ssscceecceecees 0 0 0 0 0 
de Saulles to Waddell. Bases on balls — off Morse, P. .seeeeeeseeres | a 
Fitz, Quinby, Wallace, Eddy. Base on hit by Ok Meg 
pitched a Sears. Struck out by Fitz, de Totals....--+++- -- 13 1 lh 2 
Saulles, Quinby, Wear 3, Wallace, Camp, Sul- YALE. 
livan, Waddell, Robertson; by Robertson, 
Loughlin, Sears, Haughton, Reid, Galbraith. De Saulles, 2b.... ..--- a a 
Wild pitch — Fitz 1. _Umpire, Hunt. Quinby, 3b. «++ ---++e++ 2 os 24 
Camp, 5. 8.---- 0esccees : : ; : 3 
Sullivan, c....-.. peaiase 1 
SECOND YALE GAME, AT NEW HAVEN, Wallace, r t. pee | 1 2 1 0 
JUNE 27. a Re rae es 
Waddell, 1 b.....-..++- 2 1 10 0 O 
— Eddy, 1. f...... —iaeee wa 2 £8. 
A. B. B. B.H. P.O. A. EB. Robertson, p.---++eee 2. @ oS -& 
—- Ci Biccccccccsee S- 2 RB. B® 0 8 & 13 7 
“ty Eee e s 4.2 0 & 
Haughton, 1 b 1 111 0 o Harvard....... 210138310 2 3—13 
Rell, 6.2.2... 0 0 9 2 oO Yale....-.0... 0 601102 0 0—10 
Galbraith, s. s.... 2 8 224 4-1 Earned runs—Harvard 3. First base on er- 
Dibblee, P. Lecce eon 4 0 2 0 O O rors — Harvard 4, Yale 1. Left on bases— 
Clark, 3 b...... +4 0 0 1 © ©O Harvard 10, Yale 7. First base on balls —off 
Fincke, 2 b..... -4 0 0 3 3 O Fitz, 3; off Morse, 5; by Robertson, 2. Two- 
Fitz, p...-. teste ceeeeees 3 0 0 O 1 1 base hits— Camp, 2; De Saulles, Fincke, Clark. 
a ae ae eee a a Sacrifice hit — Haughton. Stolen bases — Wal- 
aaueainibace ican 7 ee lace, Waddell, Loughlin, Fincke. Double plays 
YALE. — De Saulles and Waddell; De Saulles (unas- 
sisted). Hit by pitched ball—by Morse, 1; by 
De Saulles, 2 b... 4 0 1 2 4 O Robertson, 1. Wild pitches— Morse, 1; Fitz, 1; 
Quinby, 3 b.............. 2 0 0 2 4 1 Robertson, 1. Passed ball—Sullivan. Umpire, 
WE, OE. c0scce0. see 3 0 0 0 2 O PY Hurst. 
Oosk, @: £..-ccsses00.55583 2 2 1 0 0 
Wallace, 8. f..cccccccccs $8002 1 0 GAMES PLAYED. 
Camp, 6. ..--.ccccsccoes 4 1 2 0 4 1 April 8. H.,5; Tufts, 1. 
Sullivan, C........200000 a ££ 8 4: * 12. H., 20; Boston Univ., 3. 
Waddell, 1 b........ -5 0°0 13 0 0 15. H., 9; Univ. of Virginia, 3. 
Eddy, 1. f......... ooeeee $02 20 0 17. H. 10; Richmond College, 5. 
Robertson, p........-... = 8 8p 12 18. H.,5; Fredericksburg, 1. 
a aes ee ie ieee a 20. Georgetown, 6; H., 5. 
 hnnenn ee Oe, S 22. Manhattan College, 3; H., 1. 
Two-base hits—Loughlin, Dibblee. Three- 26. Dartmouth, 7; H., 5. 
base hit— Eddy. Home run—Cook. Double 27. H.,5; Dartmouth, 0. 
play — De Saulles to Waddell. Bases on balls — 29. H.,8; Willams, 3. 
off Fitz, Quinby 2, Wallace 2, Camp, Eddy. May 2. H., 22; Exeter, 2. 
Bases on hit by pitched balls—Sears 2, Reid, 3. H.,9; Bowdoin, 1. 
de Saulles, Sullivan. Struck out— by Fitz, 6. H., 13; Columbia, 5. 
Wear, Wallace 2, Robertson 2; by Robertson, 9. H., 14; Amherst, 10. 
Loughlin, Haughton, Galbraith, Clark. Umpire, 13. Princeton, 10; H., 2. 
Hunt. 16. Williams,6; H., 4. 
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17. Tufts,10; H., 4. 
20. Pennsylvania, 3; H., 0. 
24. Georgetown, 9; H., 5. 
27. Princeton, 12; H., 2. 
30. H.,7; Cornell, 2. 
3. Brown, 11; H., 3. 
7. H., 10; Holy Cross, 8 
10. H.,7; Pennsylvania, 6. 
14. H.,9; Brown, 0. 
17. H., 1; Holy Cross, 0. 
22. Yale, 2; H., 0. 
H., 4; Yale, 3 (New Haven). 
30. H., 13; Yale, 10 (New York). 
Total runs — Harvard, 202; opponents, 136. 


June 


BATTING. 
PLAYERS. GAMES. A.B. RB. BH. AY. 
Haughton........ 25 106 22 36  .340 
Reid... .cccccees 24 101 2 31 ~~ .307 
Dibblee.........- 24 9% 15 29  .305 
Galbraith........ 11 44 7 13 205 
Clark......ceceee 28 106 240294 
Loughlin......... 29 «12 2 32 ~~ .256 
Seen eerr Te 14 36 7 9 250 
Fincke.......+++. 26 #103 «6©17)« «625 (C242 
ORIG sc socacses 24 7% 20 17 + = .226 
Morse......00. oe 12 35 5 7 200 

FIELDING. 
F.A. 8.H. 8.0. B.B 





CONN FI OWOQ at 
oo 
” 


Athletics in Englanv. 


Late in May the Athletic Associa- 
tions of Harvard and Yale received a 
challenge from the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Associations to a contest in 
track sports, to be held in London 
July 22. The challenge was accepted, 
and the Harvard and Yale teams con- 
tinued training at Cambridge and New 
Haven till Commencement. A com- 
mittee was organized to accompany 
the joint team, viz.: E. J. Wendell, 
82, H., pres.; H. S. Brooks, ’85, Y., 
sec.; G. B. Morison, ’83, H., C. H. 
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Sherrill, 89, Y., J. T. Roche, ’99, H., 
and T. R. Fisher, ’99, Y. 

The men chosen to go were, — 100 
yards: F. A. Blount, Y.; C. Dupee, 
Y.; J. T. Roche, H.; F. J. Quinlan, H. 

440 yards: D. Boardman, Y.; T. R. 
Fisher, Y. 

880 yards: J. P. Adams, Y.; T. E. 
Burke, H. 

Mile: C. B. Spitzer, Y.; H. P. 
Smith, Y. 

Three mile: C. K. Palmer, Y.; H. 
W. Foote, H.; H. B. Clark, H. 

Broad Jump: C. D. Daly, H.; I. 
R. Harrington, H.; J. T. Roche, H. 

High Jump: A. N. Rice, H.; C. M. 
Rotch, H. 

Hammer: W. A. Boal, H.; H. J. 
Brown, H. 

Hurdles: W. N. Fincke, Y.; F. Z. 
Fox, H.; J. W. Hallowell, H. 

Mr. Lathrop accompanied the Har- 
vard squad as trainer, and Mr. Cop- 
land looked after the Yale men. 

On July 5 the party sailed from 
New York onthe St. Louis, and landed 
a week later at Southampton. They 
spent more than a week at Brighton, 
exercising every day, and then went 
up to London on the morning of July 
22. The unusual heat and humidity 
did not prove favorable; but, never- 
theless, the team came to the contest in 
apparently good condition, Saturday. 

At 4 p. M. the band played “God 
Save the Queen,” and the Prince of 
Wales, the American ambassador, J. 
H. Choate, ’52, and Mrs. Choate, the 
Duke and Duchess of York, the Right 
Hon. A. J. Balfour, Lord Rosebery, 
the Duke of Portland, and other dis- 
tinguished persons had gathered in 
the grand stand of the Queen’s Club. 

The sun’s heat was moderate, and 
there was a light, cool breeze from 
the southeast across and slightly down 
the 100-yard course, but it was not 
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sufficiently strong to affect the time 
of the runners. The events were con- 
tested promptly amid great enthusi- 
asm from the 8000 spectators present. 
Most of the records were good, al- 
though only one, that of F. Z. Fox, of 
Harvard, in the hurdles, beat the best 
previous English record. The failure 
of T. E. Burke, Harvard, to win the 
half-mile run, which he had been 
counted on to do in view of his per- 
formances at home, upset calculations; 
he had been out of condition, owing to 
gastric trouble for many months. 

The scores follow: 100-yard dash: 
Won by F. J. Quinlan, Harvard; C. R. 
Thomas, Jesus, Oxford, second; F. A. 
Blount, Yale, third; A. E. Hind, Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, fourth. Time, 10 s. 

One-mile run: Won by A. Hunter, 
Trinity, Cambridge; E. A. Dawson, 
Worcester, Oxford, second; C. B. 
Spitzer, Yale, third; H. P. Smith, 
Yale, fourth. Time, 4 m. 24s. 

Running broad jump: Won by G. 
C. Vassall, Oriel, Oxford, 23 ft.; C. 
D. Daly, Harvard, second, 22 ft. 3 
in.; J. T. Roche, Harvard, third, 21 
ft. 9 in; L. R. O. Bevan, Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, fourth, 20 ft. 44 in. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer: Won 
by W. A. Boal, Harvard, 136 ft. 1 in.; 


H. J. Brown, Harvard, second, 120 ft. - 


9 in.; J. D. Greenshields, Oriel, Ox- 
ford, third, 109 ft. 6 in. 

120-yard hurdle race: Won by F. 
Z. Fox, Harvard; W. G. Paget-Tom- 
linson, Trinity Hall, Cambridge, sec- 
ond; H. R. Parkes, Christ Church, 
Oxford, third; J. W. Hallowell, Har- 
vard, fourth. Time, 153 s. 

Half-mile run: Won by H. E. Gra- 
ham, Jesus, Cambridge; C. H. W. 
Struben, University, Oxford, second; 
J. P. Adams, Yale, third; T. E. Burke, 
Harvard, fourth. Time, 1 min. 57} s. 

440-yard run: Won by G. C. Da- 
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vison, Sidney, Cambridge; D. Board- 
man, Yale, second; T. R. Fisher, Yale, 
third; A. M. Hollins, Hertford, Ox- 
ford, quit. Time, 493 s. 

Running high jump: Won by A. N. 
Rice, Harvard, 6 ft.; H. S. Adair, 
Oriel, Oxford, second, 5 ft. 11 in.; 
C. M. Rotch, Harvard, third, 5 ft. 
10 in.; W. G. Paget-Tomlinson, Trin- 
ity Hall, Cambridge, fourth, 5 ft. 6 in. 

Three-mile run: Won by H. W. 
Workman, Pembroke, Cambridge; C. 
K. Palmer, Yale, second; A. R. G. 
Wilberforce, Christ Church, Oxford; 
F. Smith, Magdalen, Oxford; H. W. 
Foote, Harvard, and H. B. Clarke, 
Harvard, did not finish. Time, 15 m. 
242 s. 

Thus it will be seen that Oxford 
and Harvard won each four points, 
Cambridge one point, and Yale none. 
The Englishmen, as usual, showed 
great reserve power, and the faculty 
of doing better than their previous 
best; while the Americans for the 
most part fell short of their practice 
records. Climatic conditions do not 
wholly account for this. During their 
stay abroad, our athletes were every- 
where most cordially entertained. 


Crack Athletics. 


Pennsylvania won the Mott Haven 
games in New York, May 27, with 57 
points ; Harvard was second, with 28, 
and Yale third, with 224. This showing 
was satisfactory to Harvard, as all she 
hoped for was to beat Yale. The con- 
dition of the track was not particularly 
good, but in spite of this a new inter- 
collegiate mark was set in the quarter, 
while Kraenzlein equaled his own re- 
cord of 152 in the high hurdles. In 
the field events, a new intercollegiate 
record was made in the pole vault. 
Following is the summary of points : 
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q F 
Event, = 9 §$.4 13k 
2s 298g £3 
eEgageaage 
AHeacecSSPom 
100-yardrun.... 7103000000 
220-yardrun.... 5230100000 
440-yardrun.... 00500065010 
880-yardrun.... 3530000000 
1-mile run....... 0035000300 
2-mile run ...... 8200010000 
120-yard hurdle. 5 310100000 
220-yardhurdle.. 6500000000 
High jump...... 5S: $2. 000 O00 4 
Broad jump..... 5200400000 
Bhot......cccse 6201300000 
Hammer ........ 8300000000 
POND assnivewsaean 0070040000 
Totals......... 57 28 22119 5 5 3 + 


Be 


T. E. Burke won the half mile easily in 
68s. 


Cricket. 


The Harvard cricket eleven won 
the intercollegiate championship by 
defeating both Haverford and Penn- 
sylvania. In the Pennsylvania match 
Harvard scored 91 runs to her oppo- 
nent’s 35. The victory was due to 
Harvard’s steady batting and error- 
less fielding, but mostly to the unex- 
pectedly poor batting of Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania’s wickets fell fast before 
Lester’s swift, curving ball. In the 
second inning, Lester and Scattergood 
were still at the wickets with scores of 
48 and 19 respectively, when stumps 
were drawn. In the final champion- 
ship match, Haverford could make but 
38 runs in the first inning off the bril- 
liant bowling of Lester and Wilder. 
Harvard made 96 in her first, mainly 
on stands by Murray, Haughton, Scat- 
tergood,and Horstmann. At the close 
of Harvard’s inning, Haverford went to 
bat again, and secured 105runs. Time 
prevented Harvard from taking her 
second inning at the bat. 

Though the eleven did not have a 
clean record at the end of the sea- 
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son, the intercollegiate matches were 
of first importance, and Harvard’s 
strong stand against the Pennsylvania 
and Haverford elevens more than 
made up for the loss of a game early 
in the season. Considering the mate- 
rial at hand at the beginning of the 
season, the eleven played in splendid 
form. A large measure of the success 
is due Lester and Wilder, whose bril- 
liant bowling offset the handicap of 
weak batting. Lester led the team in 
both batting and bowling. At the end 
of the season he had a record of 33.7 
for eight times at bat, — something 
remarkable when it is noted that the 
next highest average was 13, and that 
the best average last year was 17.7. 
A. Drinkwater, ’00, has been elected 
captain of the eleven for next fall, as 
R. Haughton will not return to col- 
lege. The team will also lose by grad- 
uation A. G. Scattergood. 
Following are the averages : 


NOT HIGHEST TOTAL 
INNINGS. OUT. SCORE. RUNS. AV. 





J. A. Lester....... 8 4 *85 270 33.7 
A.G.Scattergood.. 10 2 *56 104 13 
A. Drinkwater..... 10 0 41 99 9.9 
J. T. Murray...... 9 O 381 75 868.33 
F. 0. Horstmann Ss fi 2 & 8.14 
R. Haughton ...... ’ @ #. @ tes 
J.H. Fairweather... 7 0 10 38 # 56.42 
C. T. Brown....... 8 0 138 3 4.5 
FB. 0. Byrds. ..sc0. 3 61 7 7 3.5 
G. H. Wilder...... 8 3 16 «3.2 
G. H. Bradley. .... e 6 14 233 
BH. G. Gray ...<00- 6 1 5 9 18 
* Not out. 
Bowtina AVERAGES. 

BALLS. RUNS. WICK TS. AV. 
EC AGwasevesecaacs 397 106 35 3.02 
RIOT ceseciwsincccdve 233 9% 16 6 
Wei icccvwccecccees 367 166 825 6.64 
Murray... .ccccsccccees 108 71 5 142 
Drinkwater........... 38 21 1 21 


A record of all games played fol- 
lows : — 
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OPPONENTS. HARVARD. OPP. 
Egan ©. ©......< sccscccovcvcccccese 77 32 
Brockton C. C. ....-ceececceccees 79 68 
eer 45 
eS ee erry or 53 80 
NE IS A nice axcnsnecensconse 124 30 
St. Paul’s School.... 104 99 
U. of Pennsylvania ....... ee 91 35 
DOMES occc cc ccccesescecensece 96 38 
DUNE cinv sera cteues eareunenae 760 427 


* Boston, seven wickets down. Game drawn. 


Tennis. 


The singles of the annual spring 
tennis tournament were won by H. L. 
Scott, 2 L., who defeated S. H. Derby, 
99, 6-4, 6-2, 6-2. The doubles were 
taken by H. Ward, ’00, and D. F. 
Davis, ’00, who defeated T. M. Shaw, 
’00, and S. P. Shaw, ’99, in the semi- 
finals, by the score 6-1, 6-1. The 
other semi-final match was not played, 
and Ward and Davis received the 
prize, a heavy silver cup. — The ten- 
nis tournament for the championship 
of Massachusetts was won by M. D. 
Whitman, ’99, who entered the finals 
against L. E. Ware, ’99, defender of 
the title, by beating E. R. Marvin, ’99, 
6-2, 6-2. In the first day’s play of 
the challenge match, the games stood 
0-6, 6-2, 6-4 in favor of Ware, and 
the games three all, and deuce on the 
fourth set, when time was called on 
account of rain. Whitman’s play was 
more or less erratic, and the chance 
of his winning the tournament seemed 
to be by no means bright. When 
play began the next day, both men 
' started a cautious back-court game, in 
which Whitman was greatly superior. 
Whitman won, 6-0, 2-6, 4-6, 6-3, 6-3. 


Athletic Committee. 
On May 31, the Athletic Committee 
passed the following resolutions : — 
“ No student who is ineligible to a 
Varsity team shall be taken to the 
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training-table without s, uf permis- 
sion of the Athletic Com mittee. 

“No student who is not eligible to 
the ’Varsity team shall be a member 
of a class team, except in case of the 
Freshman Class. 

“Hereafter, the undergraduate 
members of the Athletic Committee 
shall constitute a sub-committee to 
consider the subject of uniforms and 
make recommendations to the full 
Committee.” 

The Committee also voted to ap- 
prove the acceptance of the Oxford- 
Cambridge challenge ; to grant per- 
mission to the cricket team to wear a 
small “H” on their sweaters ; and to 
reappoint S. L. Fuller as graduate 
manager for the ensuing year. 

The object of the Committee in pass- 
ing Rule II was evidently to raise 
class athletics to a higher level as mea- 
sured by a man’s academic standing 
in the University, and to help Uni- 
versity teams. As things are now, a 
man may be registered in the Fresh- 
man Class, and probation alone may 
prevent him from playing with any 
one of the three other classes with 
which he may have entered college. 
So there is an element of unfairness to 
the man who is in good academic 
standing ; while men who are far be- 
hind in their work, and ineligible for 
a ’Varsity team, are able to play with 
their class teams. Enforcement of 
the new rule will have the ultimate 
effect of getting out more men, and it 
will have the advantage over the old 
rule of developing only those men who 
are eligible for a ’Varsity team. 


Motes. 

The Trophy Room Committee has 
at last taken steps to rearrange the 
collection of photographs, and to estab- 
lish some kind of permanent order 
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among the vast number of trophies 
that have been slowly collecting. 
Many of the missing team photographs 
have been recovered and framed, 
and the whole collection has been re- 
hung in groups. University crews are 
now onthe south wall, Freshman crews 
on the east wall, over the baseball 
ease, and University baseball and track 
teams on the north wall. The Fresh- 
man football teams are grouped about 
the doorway. A new case, recently 
put in on the north side of the room, 
contains, in addition to the footballs 
from last year’s games and the ’90 
Yale games, the cup recently won in 
the dual meet, and the bronze swords- 
man won by the Fencer’s Club in the 
intercollegiate tournament. — Follow- 
ing the precedent established several 
years ago by the graduates on the U. 
T. A. C. A. Committee, a new trophy 
cup is to be offered for the dual games 
between Harvard and Yale. It is 
thought best to raise the money for 
the new cup by small subscriptions 
among all the graduates. Subscrip- 
tions of $2 to $5 may be sent to E. J. 
Wendell, University Club, New York 
city, or to G. B. Morison, 95 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. — The Rifle and 
Pistol Club has been granted permis- 
sion by the Athletic Committee to 
locate a 200-yard range on Soldier’s 
Field. In its present quarters in the 
cage, the Club has been handicapped 
by the lack of targets for heavy firing. 
This will be made possible with the 
new range. — Last spring the Golf 
Club won two out of its three matches 
played : four sharply-contested medal 
and bogey tournaments were held, and 
at the end of the season the results 
were most encouraging, mainly from 
the fact that much promising material 
was developed for the intercollegi- 
ate team. The winners of the spring 
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handicap competitions were: W. R. 
Kirk, 1 L., J. G. Averell, 99, J.C. Bay- 
ley, 01, T. F. Fitzgerald, 2 L., and F. 
A. Russell, 99. In the second and 
fourth of the matches, I. T. Burden, 
Jr., 2 L., was awarded second place for 
the lowest gross score. Preliminary 
arrangements, naturally more or less 
provisional, have already been made 
for the fallseason. Everything centres 
about the intercollegiate match ; but, 
aside from that, the success of last 
spring’s tournaments has encouraged 
the Club to make up a long fall sched- 
ule, so that, unless the present plans 
are changed, weekly tournaments and 
team matches may be held during Oc- 
tober and November. — The Shooting 
Club has decided to abandon its old 
quarters on Soldier’s Field, and to 
build a new house near the old site, 
and about 25 yards from the dike. 
The new building will be of brick, 
and will be rectangular in shape. The 
dike will be made to serve as a blind 
for the traps. The new quarters will 
be greatly superior to the old ones, 
both as to size and accommodations. — 
The Intercollegiate Shooting Associ- 
ation, composed of the shooting clubs 
of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Colum- 
bia, and Pennsylvania, is to hold its 
fourth annual tournament at Cam- 
bridge early in November. Besides this 
important match, the Harvard Club 
is looking forward to meeting either 
Pennsylvania or Yale in a dual contest 
on the day of the Yale or Pennsyl- 
vania football games. The team lost 
this year, by graduation, J. McD. 
Campbell and P. Bancroft, both good, 
consistent performers. The following 
men remain: E. Mallinckrodt, ’00 
(captain), H. W. Sanford, 00, B. S. 
Blake, ’01, D. G. Kinney, sC., H. W. 
Dana, ’00.— The Founder’s Cup, of- 
fered by the Harvard Shooting Club in 
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1885, has been won by Paul Bancroft, 
99. By the rules of the competition, 
the cup was to be shot for once a month, 
and was to become the permanent pro- 
perty of the contestant winning four 
consecutive, or eight non-consecutive 
matches. Bancroft’s name appears on 
the cup eight times. Other men who 
have won one or more matches during 
the past few years are: G. H. Kinni- 
cutt, 98, R. W. Stover, 98, J. McD. 
Campbell, ’99, A. T. Harris, ’97, H. 
W. Sanford, ’00, J. B. Trevor, ’02, 
R. E. Edwards, ’02, D. G. Kinney, ’02, 
H. W. Dana, ’00, and P. Bancroft, ’99. 
— An attempt was made last spring to 
arouse interest in single sculling by 
taking steps to recover the old Royal 
Phelps Carroll Cup. The cup was 
given in the spring of ’85 by R. P. 
Carroll, *85, and J. E. Thayer, 785, 
the conditions being: ‘It shall be a 
perpetual challenge cup, to be held one 
year, and open to all members of the 
University. In the event of the hold- 
er’s leaving college, the cup returns 
to the Boat Club.” In ’85 the cup 
was won by J. B. Fletcher, ’87; in 
’86, by J. W. Wood, ’88 ; in ’87, again 
by Fletcher. There is no record of its 
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having been rowed for in ’88, but in 
’89 J. R. Finlay, ’91, was the winner. 
There is no existing record of any races 
after this year, and it is supposed that 
the cup is now in the possession of Mr. 
Finlay.— The Jumbos won the final 
game of the Leiter Cup series by de- 
feating the Dew Drops by the score of 
12-11. The standing of the nines at the 
end of the series was: Section I—1, 
Jumbos ; 2, Rubber Necks ; 3, Baby 
McKees ; 4, No Names; 5, Scrub, 7- 
11-44 ; 6, Cold Hands ; 7, Scrubbers. 
Section IIT—1, Dew Drops; 2, Din 
Wits ; 3, Incognitos ; 4, Hot Tamales ; 
5, Buzzizzers; 6, Cherry Pickers. — 
A. N. Rice, ’00, will captain the track 
team next spring. — W. T. Reid, ’01, 
was elected captain of the nine to suc- 
ceed P. D. Haughton, 99. — The Golf 
Club has the following officers : Pres., 
G. C. Clark, Jr., 01; sec. and treas., 
Conrad Bell, 00; exec. com., J. G. 
Averell, 99 ; W. B. Cutting, Jr., 00, 
C. T. Richardson, 02.— R. C. Boll- 
ing, ’00, is president, and G. Blake, 
01, secretary, of the Weld Boat 
Club. 
F. E. Bissell, ’00. 





THE GRADUATES. 


MEETINGS. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of the Alumni was held in Har- 
vard Hall, at 1 P. M., on Commence- 
ment, Pres. C. F. Adams, ’56, in the 
chair. The following officers were 
elected: Pres., G. F. Hoar, Worcester: 
vice-pres., C. J. Bonaparte, Baltimore; 
J. B. Thayer, Cambridge; M. S. Snow, 
St. Louis; S. A. Green, Boston; H.C. 
Lodge, Nahant; Roger Wolcott, Bos- 


ton; Bellamy Storer, Cincinnati; J. 
D. Long, Hingham; Wm. Lawrence, 
Boston; Theodore Roosevelt, New 
York: directors, Arthur Lincoln, 
Hingham; Moses Williams, Brookline; 
Morris Gray, Newton; Robert Grant, 
Boston; R. H. Gardiner, Boston; 
Henry Parkman, Boston; R. M. Sal- 
tonstall, Boston : treas., S. L. Thorn- 
dike, Weston : sec., H. W. Swift, Bos- 
ton. The Treasurer’s report showed 
a deficit of $108.08. 
Joseph B. Warner, ’69, Sec. 
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DENTAL ALUMNI. 

For the third consecutive year, the 
Association observed “ Alumni Day” 
at the Harvard Dental School on 
North Grove St., Boston, beginning at 
9 Aa. M., June 26. 125 persons regis- 
tered as being present, and the exer- 
cises being as follows, viz. : Specimen 
work and method of instruction of 
Freshman Class were shown and ex- 
plained ; specimen cases in Mechani- 
cal Dentistry of the Junior and Senior 
classes ; specimens in Porcelain In- 
lay, Continuous Gum, and Tooth Carv- 
ing and in Crown and Bridge Work ; 
Models in Fractured Jaws, Cleft 
Palate, with appliances used with pa- 
tients present. On exhibition in ex- 
tracting room were photographs and 
crayons illustrating methods in ex- 
tracting ; in west room, Practical 
Operative Dentistry, patients being 
present showing quality of work of 
Junior and Senior students. 

Orthodontia represented by models, 
showing the progressive steps and the 
accomplishment, patients being pre- 
sent. The new library established a 
year ago is seen in west room, on the 
second floor, and has trebled in num- 
ber of books added during the year. 
The museum seen in the balcony of 
east room is slowly increasing, about 
100 new specimens being added the 
past year. 

Emergency corps methods and ap- 
pliances were shown and explained in 
the office room. In Surgery, the pa- 
tient present, a cleft palate was pre- 
sented showing the method of closure 
without the aid of an artificial velum, 
and models taken before and after the 
operation were shown explaining the 
method of operation. 

Clinics were given as follows : — 

On “The Treatment of Salivary 
Calculus and Pyorrhoea Alveolaris,” 


by W. P. Cooke, d ’81, Boston, Fred- 
erick Bradley, d ’86, Newport, R. L.,, 
C. M. Keep, d ’90, Boston ; ‘‘ Porce- 
lain Inlay,” by A. H. Stoddard, d ’87, 
Boston; C. A. M. Samsioe, d ’99, 
Stockholm, Sweden, and H. K. Hat- 
field, d ’99, Boston ; “ Porcelain Carv- 
ing and Backing Teeth,” by R. T. 
Moffatt, d ’95, Boston ; “Method of 
Crowning,” by C. A. M. Samsioe, d’99, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

At 11.30 a.M., in Lecture Room A, 
President Bradley called the meeting 
to order for the discussion of three 
subjects. Dean Eugene H. Smith 
briefly welcomed all present. 

The first paper, on “ Dental Legis- 
lation,” read by F. A. Stevenson, d ’88, 
of Montreal, Canada, had reference 
more particularly to the Province of 
Quebec; but he said that it would be 
found that, where dental legislation 
exists together with a low standard 
of skill, it is due to the failure to en- 
force the existing law. He next con- 
sidered the remedy and how it should 
be applied. 

This paper was discussed by D. M. 
Clapp, d ’82, of Boston, member of 
the Mass. Board of Registration in 
Dentistry. 

A symposium on the question, “‘ Do 
the Modern Forms of Gold Produce 
More Permanent Fillings,” was given 
by C. P. Wilson, d ’72, and D. M. 
Clapp, d ’82. This was discussed by 
H. W. Gillett, d ’85, of Newport, R. I.; 
J. T. Codman, d ’70, Boston, and Dr. 
J. H. Batchellor, of Salem. 

V. C. Pond, d ’80, Boston, gave a 
paper on “Mechanical Tests for Ce- 
ment,” also showing and explaining 
the apparatus with which he has ex- 
perimented the past five years. This 
closed the morning exercises. The 
afternoon was spent in recreation ac- 
cording to individual desires. 
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The 28th annual banquet was held 
at Young’s Hotel, Boston, at 5.30 
p.M. After the hour of sociability, at 
6.30 p. M., 107 members and guests 
sat down. When coffee and cigars 
were reached, Dr. Frederick Bradley, 
d 86, congratulated the associates 
on the new feature of the annual 
meeting, “ Alumni Day.” He urged 
all to pay the debt they owed Harvard 
University by giving themselves to it, 
and thus reimburse their Alma Mater, 
which they cannot do by simply pay- 
ing their fee. In speaking to the 
Class of 1899, he urged them not only 
to be good dentists, but to be, first, 
men, and to interest themselves in 
everything which men ought to take 
an interest in. 

The Rev. G. C. Lorimer, Boston, 
pastor of Tremont Temple Church, 
the guest of the Association, next de- 
livered his address on “ The Making 
of American Character.” He said 
that the greatness of a nation pro- 
ceeded not from its geographical size 
or from its riches. It is rich and 
great according to the character of its 
people, in the degree of their man- 
hood. We are great as a people in 
proportion as we live up to our ideals. 
Even the business success of a people 
depends on character. He considered 
the various racial elements which have 
entered into the greatness of our own 
nation. In the eagerness to recognize 
the qualities of the Anglo-Saxon, there 
had been neglect to take account of 
those of the Celt. He referred to the 
Trish, Welsh, and Scottish elements in 
this country, and analyzed their vari- 
ous qualities in comparison with the 
Anglo-Saxon. He dwelt on our insti- 
tutions, and the constant exercise of 
the political functions of the citizen 
as an important means in the making 
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of American character, and he de- 
clared that, whatever changes might 
come in this country, we shall always 
retain the principles of Magna Charta 
and the other elements of our free in- 
stitutions. He urged in the making 
of American character the perform- 
ance of our political functions as citi- 
zens, and doing this independently of 
any political party. He spoke of the 
superiority of the Republic to the 
Monarchy, and held that Monarchy 
had always been a failure, since it 
aimed at the splendor of a throne 
rather than the splendor of a people. 
After speaking upon the conduct and 
results of the Spanish war, he urged 
the new graduates to aim, first, to be 
men, and then be expert in the work 
they had chosen. 

Dean E. H. Smith, being next intro- 
duced, referred to the success of the 
School in its various departments ; to 
the quick growth of the Library since 
the last annual banquet; and to our 
benefactor, the late H. C. Warren, of 
Cambridge, who gave anonymously 
$13,000, and also left $1000 by will. 
He spoke of Dr. D. M. Clapp’s gift 
to the School of a picture of Mr. 
Warren, which now adorns its walls, 
He urged the need of funds for a new 
building, for in all probability we must 
seek new quarters after the close of 
another year, owing to the acquisition 
of the present School building by the 
Mass. General Hospital. He also 
brought a message in the form of an 
announcement of the contemplated 
consolidation of the Faculties of the 
Dental, Medical, and Veterinary 
Schools, with administrative board for 
each, and stated that the three Schools 
would probably be located in separate 
buildings on one plot of ground, with 
a hospital of their own connected 
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therewith. He mentioned that 36 stu- 
dents were to take the degree as of 
the Class of 1899. 

Prof. Thomas Fillebrown sketched 
the advancement of the School for the 
past 30 years, and gave reminiscences 
of the Medical and Dental faculties 
of his college days. 

Dr. F. A. Stevenson, of Montreal, 
referred to his connection with the 
School, and to the fact that he had not 
been present at the Alumni meetings 
for ten years since graduation, but 
would certainly attend hereafter. 

H. A. Reed, of North Attleboro’, 
responded for the Class of 1899. Ex- 
cellent vocal music was rendered by 
the Amphion Quartette. 

The following officers were elected : 
Pres., E. C. Blaisdell, d 83, Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; vice-pres., C. P. Wilson, 
d ’72, Boston ; sec., W. E. Boardman, 
d’86, Boston; treas., H. S. Parsons, 
d 792, Boston; exec. com., W. E. 
Boardman, d ’86, ex-officio, chairman, 
W. P. Cooke, d ’81, P. W. Moriarity, 
d ’89. 

The Council is composed of the of- 
ficers of the Association, which meets 
on call of the Secretary. Reports of 
the Secretary, Treasurer, Committee 
on Dental School, and Nominating 
Committee, and Committee on Necro- 
logy, were all received, showing the 
excellent condition of the Association 
the past year. 20 new members 
joined the Association, one of the 
Class of 1895, and one of the Class of 
1896, and 18 of the Class of 1899, 
making a total membership of 198 ; 
i. e. 154 active and 44 corresponding 
members. There are 368 living grad- 
uates. Four graduates have died the 
past year, viz.: Daniel Grout Har- 
rington, d ’70, George Otis Lawrence, 
d ’76, Theodore Hallett, d ’92, and 
Ernest Blake Williams, d ’98. 
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Dental Alumni Necrology, 1898- 
99: — 

1870. Daniel Grout Harrington, 
born May 19, 1832, at Westboro, 
Mass.; died at Newton, Mass., June 
13, 1899. President of this Associa- 
tion from February, 1875, to Febru- 
ary, 1876. Not a member of the 
Association since reorganization. 

1876. George Otis Lawrence, born 
July 27, 1843, at New Boston, N. H.; 
died at San Francisco, Cal., January 
5, 1899. Nota member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

1892. Theodore Hallett, born Jan- 
uary 5, 1871, at Yarmouth, Mass.; 
died at Dorchester, Mass., July 2, 
1898. An instructor in Mechanical 
Dentistry, 1895-96. Not a member 
of the Association. 

1898. Ernest Blake Williams, born 
August 23, 1877, at Greenfield, Mass. ; 
died at Malden, Mass., March 18, 
1899. Not a member of the Associa- 
tion. 

The following were elected to hon- 
orary membership in this Association, 
viz. : — 

J. T. Codman, d ’70, Boston ; W. F. 
Davis, d ’70, Adams; G. L. Parmele, 
d’70, Hartford, Conn.; Charles Wilson, 
d’70, Boston; E. P. Bradbury, d ’72, 
Montecito, Cal.; J. W. Curtis, d ’72, 
Brunswick, Me.; E. E. Frost, d ’74, 
Worcester ; H. F. Dunkel, d ’77, Gun- 
nison, Colo. 

The names and present addresses of 
the 1899 graduates are appended : — 

Percy Lewis Barker, 195 St. Botolph 
St., Boston ; Harold Nickerson Boyle, 
Lynnfield Centre ; Burt Myron Bris- 
tol, 600 Tremont St., Boston; John 
Sibley Coxeter, Newtonville ; Ernest 
Earl Carle, 18 Barstow St., Malden ; 
James Bernard Crofwell, 215 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston ; Joseph Walter 
Davis, 226 Highland St., Worcester ; 
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Franklin Everett Dawes, 51 Hancock 
St., Boston ; John Matthew Donovan, 
32 Auckland St., Dorchester ; Thomas 
Dorsey Esgate, 18 Leonard Ave., 
Cambridge ; Guy Jerome Elwell, 37 
Mt. Vernon St., Gloucester ; George 
Emil Julius Federlin, 2 Park Sq, 
Boston ; Fritz Henrich Fincke, M. D., 
158 Charles St., Boston ; William Ed- 
ward Fallon, 7 Temple Pl., Boston ; 
George Osbourne Gaymond, Dedham; 
Everett Kendall Hallett, 11 Mayfair 
St., Roxbury ; Oscar John Heinrich, 
1494 Tremont St., Boston; Elbridge 
Decosmo King, 800 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge; Karl Sumner Kyes, Ipswich ; 
Arthur Allen Libby, 687 Boylston St., 
Boston; Thomas Francis McHale, 130 
Huntington Ave., Boston; Alfred 
Cooper Nathan, D. D.S., 201 Clar- 
ence St., Sydney, Australia; Nor- 
man Beverly Nesbett, 415 Columbus 
Ave., Boston; Charles Warren Patch, 
Gloucester; James Henry Pemberton, 
1156 Pleasant St., Fall River; William 
Eben Phillips, 35 Everett St., Mel- 
rose ; James Edward Power, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Herbert Arthur 
Reed, North Attleboro; George Dan- 
forth Richmond, 45 Bowers St., West 
Medford; Charles Bradford Robinson, 
17 Ashburton Pl., Boston; Willard 
Mariner Rowe, 92 Bowdoin St., Bos- 
ton; Oscar Per Herman Reuterswird, 
429 Mass. Ave., Boston; Carl Axel 
Robert Samsioe, Stockholm, Sweden ; 
Edwin Silas Thompson, 18 Barstow 
St., Malden; Evan Parker Wentworth, 
10 Gates St., So. Boston; Edward 
Patrick White, 20 Austin St., Cam- 
bridge. 
Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


DIVINITY ALUMNI. 
The annual meeting was held on 
June 27 at the chapel of Divinity 
Hall. The assembly was called to 
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order at 10 a. M. by the Rev. Francis 
Tiffany, of Cambridge, the President. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. W. I. 
Lawrance, of Winchester. The Secre- 
tary read the minutes of the annual 
meeting for 1898, which were ap- 
proved. It was then voted that a 
committee of three be appointed by 
the chair to nominate officers for 
1899-1900. The chair appointed the 
Rev. S. C. Beane, D. D., of Newbury- 
port; the Rev. Charles Noyes, of North 
Andover; and the Rey. J. C. Perkins, 
of Portland, Me. 

The Rev. H. F. Jenks, of Canton, 
then presented the final report of the 
committee to secure the Merrill col- 
lection of Semitic curios and antiqui- 
ties. He reported that the requisite 
money had been subscribed, and the 
collection secured and transported to 
Cambridge. The amount of money 
raised was $2514.14. The collection 
cost $2500. Of this sum, $100 were 
paid by a friend, without passing 
through the hands of the committee, 
and the remaining $114.14 were used 
in the defrayment of the necessary ex- 
penses connected with the efforts of 
the committee and the transportation 
of the collection. It was voted that a 
committee, consisting of the Rev. H. 
F. Jenks, of Canton; the Rev. James 
DeNormandie, D. D., of Roxbury; 
the Rev. H. F. Bond, of Newton; to- 
gether with Prof. D. G. Lyon, of the 
School, be a committee to convey this 
collection, in behalf of the Association, 
to the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College, to be preserved in the 
Semitic Museum, for the use of stu- 
dents engaged in Semitic study. 

The Rev. R. S. Morison then made 
his final report upon the general cata- 
logue of the School. He reported 
that it was completed last fall and dis- 
tributed ; that only 15 copies remain 
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in his hands. It contains the names 
of all persons who have ever studied 
in the School, with the places and 
dates of the birth of each, the dates 
of ordinations and installations, the 
exact limits of ministerial settlements, 
the places and character of the busi- 
ness of those not ordained, and the 
places and dates of the deaths of de- 
ceased graduates and former mem- 
bers of the School, so far as any or 
all of these facts can be ascertained. 
(The writer wishes to say, on his own 
responsibility, that this catalogue is 
a monument of patient industry and 
research of several years on the part 
of the editor. The work is the most 
accurate and complete of any work 
of the kind which we have seen). 

The committee on the nomination 
of officers made the following report, 
which was accepted, and the persons 
named for the several offices were 
unanimously elected, as follows: Pres., 
the Rev. S. B. Stewart, of Lynn; vice- 
pres., the Rev. James DeNormandie, 
D.D., of Roxbury; sec., the Rev. J. 
L. Seward, D. D., of Allston; busi- 
ness committee, the Rev. S. C. Beane, 
D. D., Newburyport; Alfred Manches- 
ter, of Salem, C. T. Billings, of Lowell; 
Committee on associate membership, 
same gentlemen as the preceding. 

The Secretary read the necrolo- 
gical list for 1898-99, as follows, ac- 
cording to the order of classes: 1839, 
Samuel Beck Cruft, died Jan. 7, 1899; 
1842, Joseph Osgood, D.D., died 
Aug. 2, 1898; 1847, George Osgood, 
brother of the preceding, died June 5, 
1899; 1895, Earl Boynton Wood, died 
June 22, 1899. 

The Rev. S. C. Beane, D. D., of 
Newburyport, who had been appointed 
the necrologist for the year, delivered 
avery just and merited eulogy upon 
the deceased members. A copy of 
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his paper will, by a vote of the Asso- 
ciation, be deposited in the library of 
the School. 

The following sixteen gentlemen 
were made associate members of the 
Association: the Revs. H. N. Brown, 
of Boston; W. H. Brannigan, of Dor- 
chester; A. P. Bourne, of Exeter, 
N. H.; W. C. Brown, of Littleton; 
Raymond Calkins, of Pittsfield; W. 
G. Eliot, of Milwaukee, Wis.; Fred- 
eric Gill, of Arlington; E. C. Headle, 
of Bolton; A. L. Hudson, of Buffalo, 
N. Y.; E. B. Leavitt, of Washington, 
D. C.; W. N. Mason, of Cambridge; 
T. H. Mitchell, of Barre, Vt.; W. I. 
Nichols, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. N. 
Peaslee, of Cambridge; J. M. Ster- 
rett, of Washington, D. C.; and T. J. 
Van Ness, of Brookline, pastor of the 
Second Church in Boston. 

Mr. H. H. Horne, of the Senior 
Class of the School, and who this 
year received the degree of Ph.D. 
from Harvard, as he did that of A. M. 
in 1897, then read the annals of the 
School for the year 1898-99, which 
was recorded in a book in which such 
annals have been kept for many years. 
This was the first occasion when they 
had ever been read before a meeting 
of this Association, and it proved an 
event of much interest to all who 
heard the reading. 

The annual address before the As- 
sociation was then delivered by the 
Rev. M.S. C. Wright, of New York, 
N. Y., whose theme was, “ Tendencies 
towards Anthropomorphism in Recent 
Religious Teaching.” It was a very 
able paper, and remarkably well re- 
ceived. As it will doubtless be pub- 
lished, we attempt no partial report 
of it. The benediction was pro- 
nounced by the retiring president, the 
Rev. Francis Tiffany. 

At 1.30 the alumni and invited guests 
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dined at the Colonial Club House on 
Quincy St. After dinner, President 
Tiffany addressed the Association in 
his usual happy manner, and then 
introduced, in felicitous language, in- 
terspersed with many bon mots, the 
following speakers: Dean Everett, of 
the School; President Eliot, of the 
University; the Rev. E. C. Smith, of 
Framingham, who, in behalf of Dean 
Everett’s former pupils, presented 
that gentleman with a handsome etch- 
ing in recognition of his having com- 
pleted 70 years of his life, and 30 
years as a professor in the Harvard 
Divinity School; the Rev. H. T. Se- 
erist, of Roxbury; and the Rev. Ray- 
mond Calkins, of Pittsfield. 

Vocal music for this occasion was 
furnished by a quartette, consisting of 
Messrs. Shippen of Dorchester, Born- 
camp of Boston, and Day and Porter 
of Hingham. 

J. L. Seward, ’68, Sec. 


GRADUATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting was held in 
Sever Hall, Cambridge, June 26. No 
quorum being present, the meeting 
adjourned. There was no business to 
come before the meeting except the 
casting of votes not already mailed 
for the vacancies on the Executive 
Committee. As a result of the ballot 
by mail, the following were elected to 
the Committee for three years : Gen. 
W. A. Bancroft, ’78, Cambridge ; N. 
W. Bingham, Jr., ’95, Somerville ; 
Dr. W. A. Brooks, ’87, Boston; L. A. 
Frothingham, °93, Boston; D. M. 
Goodrich, ’88, Akron, O.; J. P. Lee, 
91, New York ; Franklin Remington, 
’87, Chicago; J. H. Sears, ’89, New 
York. 


GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION. 
The annual meeting was held June 
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27 at the office of the Association, 
6 Beacon St., Boston. The only busi- 
ness transacted was the election of 
officers, viz.: Pres., C. F. Adams, ’56; 
vice-pres., Dr. J. R. Chadwick, ’65, 
Gov. Roger Wolcott, ’70, Bishop Wm. 
Lawrence, 71, Judge F. C. Lowell, 
76; sec., J. A. Noyes, ’83; treas., 
W. H. Wade, ’81; councilors for the 
term ending in 1902, J. B. Warner, 
69, F. J. Stimson, ’76, and L. McK. 
Garrison, ’88. 


LAW SCHOOL. 

The annual meeting of the Har- 
vard Law School Association was held 
at the rooms of the Bar Association 
of the city of Boston, on June 27, at 
3.30 P. M. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the Secretary. In the absence of the 
President, C. S. Ensign was duly 
elected chairman of the meeting. The 
records of the last meeting were read 
and approved, with the addition of the 
election of members of the Council 
for four years, or until 1903. 

The Secretary submitted an oral 
report to the effect that there has 
been no special meeting of the Asso- 
ciation during the year, and no meet- 
ing of the Council, owing to the fact 
that plans of the University in relation 
to the Law School have not yet been 
matured. His report included a ref- 
erence to the lectures given during 
the last winter by Prof. Albert Venn 
Dicey, and to a review of Professor 
Dicey’s own report upon those lec- 
tures, which appeared in the New York 
Nation in one of its June issues. The 
report was accepted. 

The Treasurer submitted his report 
in writing, which was read, accepted, 
and ordered placed on file. 

On motion a committee of two was 


appointed, to be selected by the chair, 
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to bring in a list of nominations for 
the ensuing year. 

The chairman appointed Messrs. 
John Noble and J. J. Myers, who re- 
ported the following list: Pres., J. H. 
Choate, New York ; vice-pres., J. A. 
Peters, Maine, George Hoadly, New 
York, Alfred Russell, Michigan, M.W. 
Fuller, District of Columbia, Richard 
Olney, Mass., H. B. Brown, District 
of Columbia, W. A. Field, Mass., Al- 
bert Stickney, New York, George 
Gray, Delaware, Charles Matteson, 
Rhode Island, S. E. Baldwin, Connec- 
ticut, G. B. Young, Minn., R. T. Lin- 
coln, Ill., O. W. Holmes, Mass., J. S. 
Duncan, Indiana, Samuel Fessenden, 
Conn., A. E. Wilson, Kentucky, Jacob 
Klein, Missouri, Francis Rawle, Pa., 
H.C. Simms, West Virginia, H. McD. 
Henry, Nova Scotia, C. J. Bonaparte, 
Maryland, E. O. Wolcott, Colorado, 
W. A. Keener, New York, L. D. 
Brandeis, Mass.; members of the 
council for four years (till 1903), H. 
W. Putnam, Boston, J. B. Warner, 
Cambridge, L. D. Brandeis, Boston; 
sec., C. S. Rackemann, 23 Court St., 
Boston; treas., F.S. Goodwin, Boston. 

The report of this committee was 
accepted, and upon motion it was 
Voied to proceed to elect by ballot 
the officers nominated for the ensuing 
year. It was Voted, by unanimous 
vote, that the Secretary should cast 
one ballot in behalf of the Association 
for the officers so nominated, and, this 
having been done, the chairman there- 
upon declared the candidates, so nomi- 
nated and mentioned above, elected 
to office respectively. 

Mention was made by the Secretary 
that next June (1900) will be the 
time for the next quinquennial dinner 
of the Association, and that due notice 
will be sent out when the plans for 
this have been matured. Mention was 
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also made of a circular issued by the 
Secretary, with the object of increas- 
ing the membership in the Associa- 
tion; copies have been sent to all 
second and third year students and 
special students in the Law School 
during the present month of June. 

Charles S. Rackemann, A. M., ’81, Sec. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
The annual meeting was held on 
Commencement Day. The officers 
for next year, 99-00, were chosen, 
as follows: Pres., T. S. Howland, s ’68; 
vice-pres., S. H. Scudder, s ’62, and C. 
D. Lamson, s ’65; sec. and treas., L. 
J. Johnson, ’87; members of the 
Council, Wm. Watson, s ’57, S. P. 
Sharples, s 66, R. T. Jackson, s ’84. 
This list of officers is the same as that 
for ’98-99, except that Dr. Scudder 
succeeds the late David A. Wells. 
L. J. Johnson, ’87, Sec. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL ALUMNI. 

The 9th annual meeting was held at 
the Harvard Medical School building 
at noon on June 27. Dr. D. W. Chee- 
ver, the president, presided. About 
40 members were present. After the 
secretary, Dr. J. S. Stone, had read 
his report, Dr. Walter Ela, the trea- 
surer, presented his statement, show- 
ing a balance of $3103.31. Three 
councilors, to serve till 1903, were 
then elected, viz.: Drs. E. H. Brigham, 
Leonard Wheeler, and E. H. Brad- 
ford. As a new Catalogue is to be 
issued, it was decided to incur no ex- 
pense for lectures or other outside 
purpose at present. The meeting ad- 
journed at 12.20. 

At the dinner at the Vendome at 
1p. m., Dr. Cheever presided. Presi- 
dent Eliot, Dr. E. H. Bradford, Dr. 
H. L. Burrell, and Dr. Leonard Wood 
were present by invitation and spoke; 
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the graduating class were also in- 
vited; 194 were present. 

Dr. Cheever, in his introductory 
remarks, stated that 33 members 
have been added to the Association; 
7 have become life members; 58 were 
dropped; and 15 have died. Of the 
balance on hand, $1200 constitutes the 
life fund. “Last year,” he continued, 
“we had a burning question. It has 
been settled. That burning question 
was settled against us. The question 
was whether we should have the right, 
as professional men and graduates of 
the Professional Schools, to vote for 
Overseers of this University. The 
Great and General Court finally voted 
against us, and we were entirely de- 
feated. This year we have not gath- 
ered heart and courage enough to re- 
sume the battle; but we propose to do 
so a little later, and we shall never 
leave off until we have acquired what 
we conceive to be our just rights. 
[Applause.] I am sure that time is 
going to fight in our favor, and that 
there will be a conversion of feeling 
in this matter, which in a few years 
will insure an entirely favorable vote. 
You know how near we came to suc- 
cess, and how we were finally defeated 
at the last moment in an unexpected 
manner; but I have no doubt that 
within five years the thing will be 
brought about. That agitating sub- 
ject being no longer under discussion, 
we can talk about more agreeable 
matters.” 

Dr. Cheever then announced that 
the Boston Medical Library — the 
third in size in the United States — 
would soon have a new building, and 
that the Harvard Medical School needs 
much larger quarters. 

The report on the Medical School 
was read by Dr. F. H. Brown. The 
most important paragraphs, quoted 
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from the prospectus of the School, set 
forth the proposed concentration of 
teaching, viz.: “The first half of the 
year has hitherto embraced the study 
of anatomy, physiology, physiological 
chemistry, and histology, on a scheme 
of lectures and laboratory hours much 
like that pursued in the College 
proper. By the new plan, all the 
mornings of October, November, and 
December, and the mornings and 
afternoons of January, will be de- 
voted to anatomy, the allied branches 
of which, histology and embryology, 
will be taken up in the afternoons of 
the first three months. During the 
second half-year, which until now in- 
cluded anatomy, physiology, physiolo- 
gical chemistry, bacteriology, and em- 
bryology, the student will hereafter 
study physiology for the mornings of 
February, March, April, and all day 
in May, with physiological chemistry 
on the afternoons up to the first of 
May. The changes in the second year’s 
work are of even more importance. 
Full courses in pathology, clinical 
chemistry, second-year anatomy, and 
therapeutics, together with half-courses 
(without examinations) in auscultation 
and percussion, theory and practice, 
clinical medicine, bandaging and sur- 
gical pathology, have heretofore com- 
prised the second year’s course. In 
place of these, which run through- 
out the year, the first half-year’s 
work will be on pathology during 
the mornings of October and No- 
vember and all day in December. 
For the afternoons in October and 
November there will be a course in 
bacteriology. The work for January 
will comprise a number of optional 
courses in pathology. During the last 
half of this second year, the student 
will study a number of elementary 
subjects introductory to the clinical 
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work of the third and fourth years. 
These subjects are auscultation, clin- 
ical chemistry, theory and practice, 
therapeutics, surgical pathology, ban- 
daging, and clinical medicine. They 
will occupy 264 hours a week.” 

The next speaker, Major-General 
Leonard Wood, m ’84, military com- 
mander of Santiago, Cuba, was re- 
ceived with great applause. He said: 
“T want to thank you very cordially 
for your extremely warm welcome, 
and to tell you very frankly that I 
have not come, as several gentlemen 
have asked me, with manuscript. I 
have come to tell youI am glad to 
see you all and to be back, though 
only for a few days. I expect to re- 
turn very soon to Cuba, where there 
is plenty of work to do for some time 
to come; and in that connection I 
should like to say a word or two 
about our own profession down there. 
I had the good fortune to be there 
during the war, and to see something 
of the men in the medical profession. 
I did not see a coward, or a man shirk 
his duty, either under fire or during 
the epidemic of yellow fever, or in the 
hospitals of the province. 

“The medical questions there were 
serious and peculiar. Ina city of fifty 
thousand people, twenty-five thousand 
were sick. We had what some of our 
experts called yellow fever, and others 
said was pernicious malaria; but there 
did not seem to be much choice, as the 
death-rate was about the same. Our 
medical officers went to work with a 
will. The young women of the United 
States came down, some without sal- 
ary, others for a very small salary; 
and they worked, and took their lives 
in their hands. It was a rather un- 
usual sight to see two companies from 
the colored regiment of infantry, 
after distinguishing themselves at San 
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Juan Hill, turn round and march to 
the yellow fever hospital to act as 
nurses. No soldiers in the army went 
into battle more cheerfully or did bet- 
ter than these in this trying duty. 

“ There is a good deal of talk to-day 
about Cuba, and whether we have any 
right to be in Cuba. That is a sub- 
ject that I cannot discuss; but, if there 
is anything in giving people better 
towns to live in, reducing their death- 
rate forty or fifty per cent., making 
them cleaner and more healthy, and 
the people I hope eventually better 
citizens, then there is at least reason 
for a temporary stay in Cuba. 

“ The medical profession are working 
very hard down there. Only the other 
day I left a young medical officer who 
had just reported. He said he hoped 
he should be able to see something of 
yellow fever this summer. I told him 
I hoped he would not be able to see 
anything of yellow fever this summer. 
Yesterday I had a telegram saying 
he had died of yellow fever. He had 
volunteered to take care of some 
cases, and died within two days. The 
work down there is very trying and 
very discouraging; but I am glad to 
say that the medical profession in 
Cuba are taking hold of it, helping us 
all they can. So far as I can judge 
from a year’s residence in the island, 
there is no reason, barring malaria, 
why we should not have in Cuba a 
comparatively healthy country. The 
water is, generally speaking, good; 
the climate is excellent. We do not 
suffer as much from heat there as here 
in thesummer. The winter climate is 
delightful. The surface of the country 
is underlaid with soft limestone, which 
seems to be particularly beneficial. 
If you have ever been among the Cu- 
bans and in the Cuban, or rather 
Spanish, towns, you will wonder, not 
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at the large death-rate, but you will 
wonder that there was not a great 
deal larger one. I think the same 
conditions introduced into Boston 
would result in a death-rate much 
larger than the death-rate of Santiago 
ever was. In other words, I believe 
we can make that country healthy; 
and I believe the work we can do 
while there will be such that all the 
world will say that the work of the 
United States in Cuba was a good 
work and was done in a good way.” 
Dr. H. L. Burrell, who was next in- 
troduced, spoke on medical education. 
He discussed three ways in which this 
may be improved, viz.: 1. The teach- 
ing board should be more thoroughly 
organized; 2. The student should be 
brought more closely in contact with 
the patient; and, 3. The line between 
required and elective medical know- 
ledge should be more sharply defined. 
Dr. E. H. Bradford, the next 
speaker, described the work done by 
the medical profession last year to 
care for the sick soldiers. He said in 
part: “It was my good fortune to 
have had in my surgical service at the 
Boston City Hospital Leonard Wood 
as house officer. It will not surprise 
you to hear that he was one of the 
best house officers I have ever had; 
and, as you all know, I have had the 
best of house officers. I only wish 
that I had the ear of President Mc- 
Kinley, and could tell him that Doctor 
General Leonard Wood can be trusted 
in any emergency, at all times, and 
for all work. He was certainly one of 
the best house officers that I ever had. 
There were two others, I think, equally 
good. Evenif I had the ear of Presi- 
dent McKinley, I should be unwilling 
to give him their names, for they are 
needed here in Boston. I shall not 
even mention them to General Wood, 
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for I know he would attempt to lure 
them away. Some day, if I have the 
opportunity again and you have not 
discovered them, I will tell them to 
you. 

“ Another reason why I was asked 
to address you is that I had an op- 
portunity last summer to observe the 
profession of medicine from an un- 
usual point of view. The war gave 
a new base line from which to calcu- 
late the altitude of the profession, so 
to speak. It may be news to you, 
though it is not, I fancy, to President 
Eliot, that the profession of medicine 
is not everywhere or universally re- 
garded with favor. I happened to find 
a news item in a recent newspaper 
which surprised me. In it, it was re- 
ported that, when General McArthur, 
in an advance in the Philippines, over- 
came a group of the rebels, he found a 
proclamation posted by General Luna, 
in which it was ordered that all doctors 
and ravishers should be shot without 
mercy.” Dr. Bradford then men- 
tioned the physicians, beginning with 
Dr. Burrell, who had been active in 
relief work. 

“When it became necessary to en- 
gage some one to direct a gang of 
striking workmen, whom did the com- 
mittee select? A young doctor, Dr. 
Manahan, who could order them about 
like coolies; and they would do any- 
thing he wanted, and follow him to 
death. When a man was needed to 
sit up all night and see that the night 
gang did not shirk, Dr. Balet was 
found faithful and untiring. When 
some one was wanted to go to Santiago 
when all were sick and dying of per- 
nicious intermittent or yellow fever, 
some one who would go for the sport of 
it, for his vacation, without money or 
fame, simply to distribute malted milk 
and luxuries for the soldiers, a volun- 
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teer went quietly and unostentatiously, 
and stayed as long as he was needed, 
staying after the exodus of the maga- 
zine correspondents, without regard 
to his health. It was Dr. Brackett. 
And then there appeared a volunteer 
from Montauk, who was unobtrusively 
effective, always pleasant, agreeable, 
energetic, unselfish, and untiring, — 
Dr. Prescott. I could almost fill the 
afternoon telling you of your com- 
rades, doctors who offered themselves 
for volunteer and efficient aid, not 
mentioning the gentlemen who were 
in the militia or regular service and 
on official work. One more name is 
to be mentioned. There was a wreck 
of a relief ship which came very near 
being a terrible disaster; but Dr. 
Shea, aided by Dr. Standish, con- 
verted the shipwreck into a topic for 
congratulations, bringing his ship- 
wrecked sick in for their breakfast 
three hours ahead of the expected time, 
rather refreshed by their evening 
transfer to an open-air barge. When- 
ever the sick soldiers were brought 
home, there were always Dr. Standish 
and his men, in full uniform, to see 
that the dying typhoids were handled 
properly and with due care; and then 
there were the masters of good nature 
and good manners, always courteous 
and polite to the relatives and obliging 
to the reporters, even in the hurry and 
bustle of directing the landing and 
transfer of hundreds of sick, — Dr. 
Blake and Dr. Paul Thorndike. Fi- 
nally, when the gentleman who was 
the critic of the doctors came to me, 
and asked what was the art or magic 
by which, if a man was wanted for 
anything, he could be produced at 
once, it was easy to reply that ‘ there 
was no magic in it: simply the mem- 
bership of the Alumni Association of 
the Harvard Medical School made it 
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possible to produce from the ranks 
everything which might be called for. 
There were hundreds more.’ ” 

Dr. Cheever then introduced Presi- 
dent Eliot, who said: “I am late be- 
cause I have just this moment come 
from a long meeting of the Corpora- 
tion. I noticed that Dr. Bradford 
began —at least, I think he was just 
beginning —by expressing the wish 
that he had the ear of President Me- 
Kinley for a certain purpose. I had 
the ear of President McKinley for five 
minutes when he was here in Boston a 
few months ago, and naturally men- 
tioned to him the name of Dr. Leon- 
ard Wood. He immediately took up 
the theme with enthusiasm, and dis- 
coursed upon it himself with great 
discrimination; and I can assure the 
company here assembled that it is not 
at all necessary for anybody to have 
the ear of President McKinley on that 
subject. 

“ Dr. Bradford has been recounting 
the good work of various members of 
the medical profession in time of war. 
It seems perfectly natural that medi- 
cal men should render such service in 
time of war, because that is what they 
are constantly doing in time of peace. 
They are always rendering to the 
community gratuitous service of the 
most skilful and beneficial kind. In 
emergencies they can be called upon 
to render like services, particularly if 
called upon by the country. 

“ But, Mr. President, I want to avail 
myself of this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the members of the Associa- 
tion on the present movement in re- 
gard to the structure of our Medical 
School. Most of you know that there 
is a movement on foot, now well ad- 
vanced, to consolidate all the medical 
faculties of the University into one. 
This a recognition of a fundamental 
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truth in medical science, as I believe; 
namely, that this applied biology, 
which all of you represent, is one uni- 
fied science covering all animals, that 
anatomy is fundamentally all com- 
parative anatomy, that there is no 
physiology except comparative physi- 
ology, and that pathology involves for 
its full development the study of a 
great series of animals besides man; 
and therefore what we call the Medi- 
cal Faculty, or have called the Medi- 
cal Faculty up to this time, ought to 
absorb all the other medical faculties 
of the University, and should also de- 
velop a higher school of medicine, to 
be known as the School of Compara- 
tive Medicine. I say this project is 
well advanced. Some of the early 
steps have been taken; others will 
soon follow. I conceive that this pro- 
ject, as a project, is a great scientific 
affirmation. How is it to be carried 
out? The carrying out of such a 
project requires several new profes- 
sorships. It requires, therefore, hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for the 
endowment of chairs, and new labora- 
tories with adequate equipment and 
service; and these laboratories will cost 
hundreds of thousands of dollars more. 
Therefore I think that we should all 
rejoice together that the endowment of 
medicine has become in our commu- 
nity the easiest of all endowments to 
procure. It was not at all so thirty 
years ago. Then the Medical School 
had hardly any endowment. Now its 
endowment is already considerable; 
but so well advanced is our commu- 
nity on the subject of the importance 
of medical research that positively to- 
day it is easier to get endowments for 
medicine than for any other subject 
within the scope of the University. I 
will illustrate this proposition in what 
is to me a striking way. This spring, 
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for the first time, the Corporation of 
Harvard University, on the whole a 
conservative body of men, with two 
medical members, has for the first 
time assigned to medical purposes 
money received from unrestricted be- 
quests. They have assigned to medi- 
cal objects $300,000 not restricted 
in any way by the givers [applause]. 
The Corporation of the University 
never before did such an act. It is 
a recognition of the importance to 
the welfare of the community of the 
medical school, of medical research, 
and of the development of medi- 
cal science. But, more than that, a 
few days ago there died in this city 
the beloved sister of our friend Calvin 
Ellis; and that death set free his en- 
tire property, the use of which this 
dear sister had enjoyed during her 
life. Now that bequest, with the ex- 
ception of $50,000 which are for pur- 
poses within Harvard College, where 
Calvin Ellis graduated,— that be- 
quest is for medical purposes, and 
chiefly for the development of ana- 
tomy, physiology, and pathology; and 
the estate, I am informed, will yield 
for these purposes almost $400,000 
[applause]. Could pecuniary resources 
possibly be more timely, and could 
there be a more desirable benefactor 
for the advancement of medical sci- 
ence than Calvin Ellis [applause], 
himself dean of the School for many 
years, professor for many years, know- 
ing well the limitations and short- 
comings of the University, and the 
difficulties through which its medical 
department had risen, knowing well 
how difficult it is to forecast the needs 
of the future, and therefore leaving 
everything, beyond the general pur- 
pose, to the discretion of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College ? 
His one prescription is interesting as 
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showing the change in the Medical 
School, and in medical instruction in 
general. When Calvin Ellis died, I 
think the salaries of the professors of 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology 
were $3000 a year. He had always 
been very much dissatisfied with the 
salaries in the School, not on his own 
account, but for his brethren’s sake; 
and in this bequest he said he wanted 
the income of his fund to be used first 
to raise the salaries of those three 
professorships to $5000 a year, but 
not more, and after that it was to be 
used for the development of medicine 
in the departments I have mentioned 
under the direction of the President 
and Fellows. Since his death, all 
three of those salaries have been raised 
to $5000 a year, so that the whole in- 
come of the fund will be available for 
the improvement of the departments 
in which he was interested. I say I 
do not know how a more delightful 
benefactor for the promotion of medi- 
cal research and the advancement of 
medical education can be desired than 
Calvin Ellis, the most single-minded, 
simple, and devoted instructor we can 
imagine, and the most honest, inde- 
pendent, vigorous promoter of medical 
reform [applause]. I am accustomed 
to say to young men who ask my ad- 
vice about the medical profession, that 
it has replaced the clerical profession 
in being the true missionary profes- 
sion of to-day. That I believe to be 
a literal truth. I see no body of 
men in whom the heroic qualities of 
the missionary of other days are so 
completely exemplified as they are in 
the medical profession; and it seems 
to me that more and more we shall 
recognize in the future the admirable 
disinterestedness of the medical ser- 
vices which the younger members of the 
profession are accustomed to render 
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to the community. I think I spoke in 
this meeting last year, or the year be- 
fore last, of the desirableness of young 
men of means going into this profes- 
sion, in order that, having acquired 
skill, they may put that skill without 
hindrance at the service of the com- 
munity. Do we not see more and 
more that this is to be accomplished ? 
It is one of my interests in the School 
of Comparative Medicine about to be 
established as a graduate school in the 
University, that I think we shall see 
men of this class resorting to that 
school for the express purpose of 
qualifying themselves to render the 
highest medical service. The aspect 
of this great project for the advance- 
ment of medical education and medi- 
cal research is to-day very encour- 
aging. One of the reasons that the 
Corporation meeting lasted so long was 
that we could not refrain from con- 
gratulating each other at some length 
on this delightful prospect; and I am 
sure, gentlemen, that you share our 
delight.” 

The last speaker was Dr. Freeman 
Allen, who responded briefly for the 
graduating class. The Association 
then broke up. 

The officers of the Association are: 
Pres., D. W. Cheever, m ’58, Boston: 
vice-pres.. G. L. Simmons, m 756, 
Sacramento, Cal.; J. W. Parsons, 
m °65, Portsmouth, N. H.; G. H. 
Powers, m ’65, San Francisco, Cal.; 
J. F. A. Adams, m ’66, Pittsfield; J. 
W. Brannan, m ’78, New York, N. Y.; 
W. W. Seymour, m ’78, Troy, N. Y.; 
O. J. Pfeiffer, m ’84, Denver, Colo.; 
G. W. Perkins, m ’86,‘ Ogden, Utah; 
Wm. Barnes, m’87, Decatur, Ill.; W. 
S. Thayer, m ’89, Baltimore, Md.: 
treas., Walter Ela, m’75, Cambridge: 
sec., J. S. Stone, m ’94, Boston: coun- 
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Brigham, m 68, Brookline; Leon- 
ard Wheeler, m ’70, Worcester; E. 
H. Bradford, m ’73, Boston; (term 
ending 1902) W. P. Bolles, m 71, 
Roxbury; J. W. Spooner, m ’71, 
Hingham; Augustus Thorndike, m’88, 
Boston; (term ending 1901) G. B. 
Shattuck, m ’69, Boston; C. F. Fol- 
som, m °70, Boston; J. E. Garland, 
m °77, Gloucester; (term ending 1900) 
L. R. Stone, m ’54, Newton; J. T. G. 
Nichols, m ’59, Cambridge; R. W. 
Lovett, m ’85, Boston. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 

The anniversary meeting of Phi 
Beta Kappa was held as usual in Har- 
vard Hall on June 29. Prof. C. E. 
Norton, ’46, presided. No business of 
importance was transacted, but refer- 
ence was made by Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, 
to the proposed Elisha Parmele scholar- 
ship to commemorate the founder of the 
Yale and Harvard chapters, himself a 
member of the Harvard Class of 1778. 
The National Council of ¢. B. K., which 
met in September, 1898, voted to re- 
commend the establishment of such a 
scholarship in William and Mary Col- 
lege, the original home of ¢. B. K., the 
income to be sufficient to pay the trav- 
eling expenses and board of a worthy 
son of a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
the same to receive free tuition at 
the College of William and Mary. The 
suggestion was made that a better 
plan would be to found a traveling 
scholarship open to graduates of any 
college at which a chapter of the 
society exists, and with a more ample 
income permitting the incumbent to 
study abroad. A committee consisting 
of Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, T. W. Higgin- 
son, ’41, C. H. Barrows, ’76, and W. C. 
Lane, ’81, was appointed to consider 
the subject, and recommend appro- 
riate action at the next meeting. 
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To another committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Moorfield Storey, J.W. Howes, 
and George Wigglesworth, were re- 
ferred the proposed amendments to 
the constitution, one providing for a 
gradual but constant change in the 
membership of the Committee on Nom- 
inations for Honorary Membership, 
the other requiring any proposed 
amendment to be submitted to two 
successive general meetings of the 
society. 

Professor Norton was _ reélected 
president of the Society. Governor 
Wolcott, ’70, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and W. C. Lane, 81, librarian of 
the University, corresponding secre- 
tary. H.G. Denny, ’52, was reappointed 
treasurer, an office which he has held 
for 30 years. 

The Literary Committee for next 
year, charged with the duty of securing 
an Orator and Poet, are A. L. Lowell, 
77, chairman, Moorfield Storey, ’66, 
Bishop Lawrence, ’71, Dean Briggs, 
75, E. R. Thayer, ’89, and the corre- 
sponding secretary. 

The Committee on Nominations for 
Honorary Membership remains the 
same as last year, and is composed of 
the corresponding secretary, chair- 
man, H. G. Denny, ’52, E. H. Abbot, 
’b5, R. N. Toppan, ’58, Dr. Alex. 
McKenzie, ’59, C. P. Bowditch, ’63, 
and A. R. Marsh, ’83. 

The following honorary members 
were elected : Edward Wheelwright, 
44, Fitzedward Hall, ’46, the Rev. 
E. G. Porter, 58, Samuel Hoar, ’67, 
and Owen Wister, ’82, the Poet of the 
Day. 

The following members of the Class 
of 1899 were nominated by the Im- 
mediate members for election in addi- 
tion to the regular number of 25, and 
were elected by the Society at large — 
Malcolm Donald, J. W. Frothingham, 
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R. L. Hoguet, E. A. Thornhill, F. O. 
White. At noon the procession was 
formed in the order of “juniority,” 
as old Dr. Pierce used to say, and 
marched to Sanders Theatre, escorting 
the Orator of the Day, Charles J. Bo- 
naparte, ’71, of Baltimore; the Poet, 
Owen Wister, ’82, of Philadelphia; the 
Chaplain, Edward Hale, ’79, of Cam- 
bridge; and two other distinguished 
guests, M. Jules Cambon the French 
ambassador, and Rear Admiral Samp- 
son, U.S. N. Mr. Bonaparte spoke on 
“Our National Dangers.” Mr. Wis- 
ter’s poem was entitled ‘‘ My Country, 
1899.” Both oration and poem were 
characterized by a very clear and 
powerful expression of the writers’ 
opinions on the stirring political ques- 
tions of the day. 

At dinner the Hon. Kentaro Kaneko, 
a member of the Imperial Cabinet of 
Japan and a graduate of the Harvard 
Law School in 1878, was among the 
guests whom the Society had the 
honor of entertaining. 

The seal of privacy is set upon the 
doings of the Society at dinner, and 
not even in the family circle of the 
Graduates’ Magazine is it permissible 
to set down at length the wit and 
anecdote of the presiding officer, the 
earnest and inspiring protest of the 
governor, the well-chosen and cour- 
ageous words of the President of the 
University, the graceful French of 
the ambassador, the straightforward 
speech of the Japanese minister, full of 
grateful appreciation and undaunted 
hopefulness, the half dozen words of 
the admiral, and the wisdom and good 
cheer which flowed from the lips of 
other members of a fortunate com- 
pany. 

William Coolidge Lane, ’81, Corr. Sec. 
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HARVARD CLUBS. 


CENTRAL OHIO. 


“The Harvard Club of Central 
Ohio” was organized at the residence 
of Mr. John Cummings, of Madison 
Avenue, June 28, by several of Colum- 
bus sons of “Old Harvard.” This is 
probably the first movement to'perfect 
such university clubs among,the sons of 
the principal universities of this coun- 
try in the city. The first meeting was 
held at a very appropriate time, as 
it was on the preceding day that the 
crimson scored three good victories 
over her vaunted rival, the blue crew 
of Yale. This triple victory of her 
oarsmen created the greatest enthusi- 
asm among the members of this new 
club, as Harvard in years gone by had 
gone down before her in regular suc- 
cession. The Cummings home was 
very beautifully decorated in Harvard 
colors and Harvard flags and crimson 
carnations, while “ Fair Harvard” was 
sung with great gusto and cheering. 
The officers of the club were elected as 
follows: Pres., Col. James Kilbourne; 
vice-pres., Prof. S.C. Derby; sec. and 
treas., the Rev. J. R. Jenkins, Circle- 
ville. The annual meeting and ban- 
quet will be held on the evening of 
the first Tuesday in December, and 
immediately following the annual 
football contest, when Harvard’s sons 
can jollify, or ‘“ make explanations how 
it happened.” The members of the 
new organization will meet also during 
the latter part of June of each year. 
Among the representative sons of 
Harvard who were present were: 
Judge Spear, Professor Derby, Colo- 
nel Kilbourne, the Rev. Mr. Jen- 
kins, Professor Siebert, Mr. H. L. 
Gilbert, Mr. John Mitchell (Harvard 
Law School), Mr. W. W. Mulford, 
Mr. Nettleton Neff, and Mr. W. M. 
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King. Mr. Will Graves, who was 
called upon to play the accompani- 
ment to “Fair Harvard,” and Mr. 
Lawrence Cummings, who expects to 
enter Harvard this fall, were also 
present. Mrs. Cummings was as- 
sisted as hostess by Mrs. King and 
Miss Cummings. There were regrets 
received from prominent Harvard 
men during the evening because of 
their necessary absence. They were 
from Dr. Orton, Judge Stewart, Mr. 
Richard Jones, and Dr. Gladden, who 
was a preacher at that university. — 
Columbus, O., Dispatch, June 30. 


CHICAGO. 

The annual ball game between the 
graduates of Harvard and. Yale was 
played on Marshall Field, June 13, 
and resulted in a victory for the crim- 
son by a score of 12 to 9. It will be 
noticed by the line-up given below 
that Yale had an all-star aggregation, 
calculated in their opinion to defeat 
any combination that could be brought 
against them. Where many did well 
it is hard to discriminate, yet perhaps 
the one man responsible for our vic- 
tory was O. F. Schmidt, *96, who 
caught a fine game, and made two 
home runs with men on bases. Great 
credit should also be given to R. D. 
Wrenn, 95, who captained the team, 
got the men out to practice, and worked 
with confidence and enthusiasm. The 
men played a strong uphill game, and 
improved steadily to the end. 

Just before the game opened, a pro- 
cession of Harvard mascots appeared 
upon the grounds, headed by a Ger- 
man band and followed by a German 
band. A miniature Rough Rider in 
uniform held a conspicuous position, 
while the annual historical feature of 
the parade was rendered in a crimson 
float, allegorical of the policy of the 
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United States in the Philippines, for 
on the front of the float a cannon 
glared open-mouthed, and on the rear 
a white-winged cherub threw aloft its 
arms in invocation of the gentler ways 
of peace. The rear was appropriately 
and effectively closed by a patriarchal 
goat known far and wide in the city 
as “ Beamish’s Goat.” It was learned 
on investigation that Mr. Beamish had 
formerly resided in Cambridge, and 
the committee from ’90 that waited 
on him exchanged many pleasant rem- 
iniscences as to the desirability of 
Winter Hill, Somerville, as a place of 
residence. Mr. Beamish did not see 
how we could lose if we had the goat, 
and assured the committee that, far 
from being considered an indignity, 
the painting of large crimson H’s on 
the goat would be treated as a kind- 
ness and an honor. 

The Yale men, with a band and 
small megaphones, added nothing but 
noise to the enjoyment of the occasion. 
On the other hand, our artists on the 
megaphone, by a delicate and discrim- 
inating system of criticism and cour- 
teous advice, convinced the Yale pitcher 
that, while he really had the best in- 
tentions in the world, was a thoroughly 
charming fellow, and was doing the 
best he could, yet he was in fact far 
below the standard, and could hardly 
be relied upon in critical situations, 
with the result that in the 7th inning 
he sought relief in the outer gardens. 

The German bands were effective, 
though it was only by diplomacy that 
they could be induced to play different 
tunes at the same time; they yielded 
to the argument that there were many 
cultured musicians in the audience, 
but as their tastes varied, one might 
like some masterpiece from Géiter- 
démmerung, while another would pre- 
fer a gem from Trovatore, and it was 
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thus better to give them some range 
of selection as to which band they 
would listen to. 

No fatalities resulted from the use 
of the artillery save that a Milwaukee 
Harvard man, who had come in from 
the suburbs for the game, strayed in 
front of the cannon, claiming with 
rare ingenuity that he did n’t know it 
was loaded, and carried home with 
him one charge of powder that the 
attending physicians were unable to 
recover. 

The proceeds of the game will be 
placed in the permanent fund for the 
maintenance of our Post-graduate 
Scholarship at Cambridge. 

The following men served on the 
committees and acted as ushers: 
Kellogg Fairbank, ’90, F. H. Gade, 
’93, R. J. Cary, ’90, M. D. Follansbee, 
92, J. A. Carpenter, ’97, W. G. Hib- 
bard, Jr., 92, M. E. Stone, Jr., ’97, 
F. W. Burlingham, ’91. 

The score was as follows : — 


HARVARD. 

R. BH. P.O & B 

Hapgood, 3D....-..eeeee 2 4 zt &. 4 
Manley, c., 1. f...00--s0e6 3 2 1 0 0 
THdew, 1.65. ccsccesees : 2 bo 3 
E. Wrenn, 8. 8......+++. 0 1 2 2 1 
Hamilton, p.......-+e00. 1 1 2. © 2 
BR. Wrenn, 2 b........+2- rie @ 
BOMMIAE, 6.3 soc ccsccescce oe 8 So ge 's 
Dyrenforth, c.f.......-.0 0 1 0 1 
BIG FS o csc osecaceess fo i oe 
TONE 000 0ssccceee zs tH ¢ 4% 

YALE. 

2.32%. 2O A S 

Stagg, S. B..-.-cesccccece S18 S. .& 3 
pL SaaS er ee vr 8 @ 0 
Forres, 6. £.00.04 6c ccc 1 a Fe ey 
SS eer rr eee 1 1 5 3 1 
BOGE A Din cscccescsence ] © 2 2.8 
Hamam, BO.0.c0. cevcsccses 8 2 1 1 2 
PNB asc cinces coseces 0 1 5 1 1 
Noyes, F.f..cccsscccceseeeO 1 0 0 0 
Frambach, p............ 0. Bu is 1 0 
Totals..cccccscccces 9 8 Tf & 1 
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10102 2 4 2 0—12 
11311020 0—8 


Frederick W. Burlingham, ’91, Sec. 
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INDIANA. 


The present officers of the Indiana 
Harvard Club are Dr. E. F. Hodges, 
"71, pres.; J. A. C. Cotter, ’93, vice- 
pres.; C. O. Britton, Sp. ’96, sec.; H. 
E. Smith, ’82, treas. The above and 
Jesse Fletcher, ’84, G. E. Hume, ’93, 
and A. F. Denny, / 68, constitute the 
executive committee. 


LOUISIANA. 

We postponed our annual reunion 
and dinner till April 8, in the hope 
that some visitors from the University 
might come to the city, but unfortu- 
nately none appeared. By waiting we 
lost some of the home members. Next 
year we propose to have the dinner 
during the Carnival season, and trust 
that we may be more fortunate in 
having with us many visiting Har- 
vard men. 

Our dinner this year was a small 
one, but very enjoyable. There were 
present Dr. S. E. Chaillé, B. M. Har- 
rod, Cartwright Eustis, W. D. Dené- 
gre, Chapman Hyams, E. C. Palmer, 
W. S. Lewis, R. B. Montgomery. 
The following officers were reélected: 
Pres., T. G. Sparks; vice-pres., Dr. S. 
E. Chaillé; sec. and treas., R. B. 
Montgomery. 

R. B. Montgomery, 91, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from fnfor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 


Editor. 
1836. 
Frederick Octavius Prince, Secre- 
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tary of the Class, died in Boston on 
June 6, after several months’ illness. 
He was born in Boston, Jan. 18, 1818; 
fitted for college at the Latin School, 
taking a Franklin Medal; and, after 
graduating from Harvard, studied law 
with Franklin Dexter and W. H. 
Gardiner. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1840, and soon established a 
good practice. From 1851 to 1853 
inclusive, he represented Winchester, 
his home, in the Mass. legislature; in 
1854 he was elected to the State sen- 
ate. In 1860 he abandoned the old 
Whig party and was a delegate to the 
Democratic convention in Baltimore 
which nominated Douglas for the 
presidency. Mr. Prince was chosen 
secretary of the Democratic National 
Committee, and was reélected to that 
office till his death. In 1876 he was 
elected mayor of Boston; again in 
1878 and 1880 he was reélected. Many 
public works, including the laying out 
of the Metropolitan park system, date 
from his terms as mayor. In 1883 he 
declined the nomination of lieutenant- 
governor on the ticket with Gen. B, F. 
Butler; in 1885 he ranas nominee for 
governor on the Democratic ticket, 
but failed to be elected. Since 1888 
until last winter he was trustee, and 
subsequently chairman of the trustees, 
of the Boston Public Library. He 
made many addresses on public occa- 
sions. Of Mr. Prince’s sons, Charles 
A., ’73, Dr. Morton H., ’75, and Fred. 
H., [’82], have studied at Harvard. 


1837. 
Henry WILLIAMS, Sec. 
18 Concord 8q., Boston. 

William Whitwell Greenough died 
in Boston, after a brief illness, June 
17. He was the only child of William 
and Sarah (Gardner) Greenough, and 
grandson of the Rev. William Green- 
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ough, of Newton; and was born in 
Boston, June 18, 1818. He was fit- 
ted for college at the Boston Latin 
School, and at the private school of 
Mr. F. P. Leverett; joined the Class 
of 1837 in the Freshman year, and 
graduated with them. A residence 


‘in Andover, during some months of 


his Sophomore year, kindled in him a 
desire to accomplish himself as a lin- 
guist, and especially as an Oriental 
scholar. With this object in view, 
after his graduation he spent another 
year at Andover, and wrote and pub- 
lished the first grammar of the Moeso- 
Gothic language; but in the autumn 
of 1838 he relinquished his plan of 
becoming a teacher of languages, and 
entered the counting-room of his 
father, a hardware merchant in Bos- 
ton. Becoming a partner in the busi- 
ness, he continued in the firm till 
February, 1852, when he was appointed 
agent of the Boston Gas-light Co. The 
next year he was elected its treasurer, 
and continued in that position for 35 
years, until the change in the organi- 
zation of the company. With the ex- 
ception of one year spent in Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Greenough has been a 
citizen of Boston. He was a member 
of the City Council in 1847-48 and 
1849, and wrote and carried through 
the Council the ordinance which led 
to the introduction of water into Bos- 
ton; and in 1849 he delivered the 
4th of July oration. He was one of 
the founders of the American Oriental 
Society in 1842, and in 1843 he was 
elected a member of the Société Ori- 
entale of Paris; in 1845, of the N. E. 
Hist. Genealogical Society; in 1849, 
of the Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard 
University; in 1879, of the Mass. His- 
torical Society; and, since 1879, of 
various other societies and associa- 
tions. He was elected a trustee of 
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the Boston Public Library in 1856, 
and president of the board 10 years 
later, in which office he continued, by 
annual election, till 1888, when he re- 
signed. He was also a trustee of the 
Museum of Fine Arts from its foun- 
dation. His published writings have 
been mainly addresses and reports in 
connection with his duties as trustee 
of the Public Library, in the interests 
of which, and of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, he visited Europe many times. 
During the last eight or ten years of 
his life he has lived in retirement 
among his books and papers. Mr. 
Greenough was married on June 15, 
1841, to Catherine Scollay, daughter 
of Charles Pelham and Anna (Scollay) 
Curtis. By this marriage he had six 
children, of whom four are now liv- 
ing, William (H. U., ’63), Charles 
Pelham (H. U., 64), Malcolm Scol- 
lay (H. U., 68), and Mrs. Barrett 
Wendell. 


1839. 
Dr. E. E. Hats, See. 
39 Highland 8t., Roxbury. 

Dr. E. E. Hale has resigned the 
pastorate of the South Congregational 
Church, Boston, which he has held for 
43 years, and is now pastor emeritus. 
By appointment of Governor Wolcott, 
he is a trustee of the Mass. State 
Library. 


1840. 
JOHN CAPEN, Sec. 
5 Worcester Sq., Boston. 

Four of the ten survivors of the 
Class — Bond, Crafts, White, and 
Capen — partook of the Alumni Din- 
ner in Memorial Hall, and also, by in- 
vitation of Mr. A. L. Devens, ’74, the 
chief marshal of the day, of his spread 
in University Hall. He is the son of 
A. L. Devens, *40. 
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1841. 
S. F. McCugary, Sec. 
384 Harvard St., Brookline. 

On May 11 the Class lost Dr. Fran- 
cis Minot, who had been its secretary 
since graduation 58 years ago, but 
whose active duties in that position 
were suspended during the last year 
or two by a distressing infirmity. Dr. 
Minot who was born in Boston, April 
12, 1831, of a family highly and wor- 
thily distinguished in all social and 
professional relations, died on May 11 
at Milton, at the home of his only 
daughter, Mrs. Felix Rackemann. 
His genial disposition and courtly 
manners endeared him to all the 
members of his Class, who, without 
contention, elected him as their secre- 
tary. Upon graduation he entered 
the Harvard Medical School, taking 
his degree of M. D. in 1844, and after- 
wards completed his studies in Eu- 
rope. Upon his return, he actively 
engaged in the study and practice of 
medicine in Boston. In 1871 he was 
appointed instructor at the Harvard 
Medical School, and three years later 
Hersey Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, which chair he 
filled for 17 years. When he resigned, 
a special vote of thanks was unani- 
mously given to him by the Faculty 
of the School for his very valuable 
services. He was also consulting 
physician at the Mass. General Hos- 
pital, vice-president of the Mass. 
Emergency and Hygiene Association, 
Fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, beside being a mem- 
ber of other literary and professional 
bodies. He was in fact one of the 
conspicuous members of the Class, 
who was respected and honored by his 
associates in every walk of life. His 
funeral at King’s Chapel on May 15 
was attended by most of his surviving 
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classmates and many professional and 
other friends. His body was cre- 
mated. — On Commencement the sur- 
vivors of the Class gathered at the 
“Thorndike” in Boston to observe 
the 58th anniversary of their gradua- 
tion. Out of the 13 then living, 9 
were present, viz., the Rev. W. G. 
Babcock, Dr. E. A. W. Harlow, the 
Rev. R. H. Harlow, John Haven, of 
New York, Judge J. S. Keyes, S. F. 
McCleary, W. H. Rollins, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., W. S. Stearns, of Sa- 
lem, and Dr. R. O. Treadwell, of 
Portsmouth, N. H. Letters were read 
from Col. T. W. Higginson and W. 
B. Bacon. A tribute was paid to the 
memory of Dr. Francis Minot. S. F. 
McCleary was chosen Class Secretary. 


1844. 
Epwarp WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
Cohasset. 

The annual Class meeting took 
place on Commencement Day at 7 
Holworthy. There were 10 present, — 
Capen, Codman, Dwight, Francis, 
Hartwell, Johnson, Noyes, Smith, 
Wheelwright, and C. P. Curtis 
(adopted member). 


1845. 
C. W. Fotsom, Sec. 
19 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

Gen. Manning Ferguson Force died 
in Sandusky, O0.,0n May 8. He was 
born at Washington city, Dec. 17, 
1824. His ancestors were French 
Huguenots. His grandfather, Wil- 
liam Force, was a soldier of the Re- 
volutionary war. His father, Peter 
Force, was a native of New Jersey, 
and a man of high literary attain- 
ments. M. F. Force was graduated 
at Harvard in 1845, and at the Har- 
vard Law School in 1848. In 1849 he 
settled in Cincinnati, and entered a 
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law office as a student. In 1850 he 
was admitted to the bar, and became 
a member of the firm of Walker, 
Kebler & Force. In 1861 he enlisted, 
and was appointed lieutenant-colonel 
of the 20th Ohio Infantry. In 1862 
he was promoted colonel, and in 1863 
brigadier-general. He served at Fort 
Donelson and Shiloh, and was with 
Grant in the Vicksburg campaign. 
After the capture of Jackson, Gen. 
Force received the 17th Corps gold 
medal of honor, by award of a board 
of officers, for gallant and meritorious 
conduct on the field of battle. He 
was actively engaged under Sherman 
until June, 1864, when he was as- 
signed to the command of a brigade 
in Gen. Legget’s division. On July 
22, Gen. Force, shot through the face, 
was taken from the field supposed to 
be dying. He recovered sufficiently 
to rejoin his command in October at 
Galesville, Ala. On reporting to Gen. 
Sherman he was brevetted major-gen- 
eral for “especial gallantry before 
Atlanta,” and subsequently received 
the congressional medal of honor. He 
commanded the Third Division in the 
march across South Carolina, and was 
promoted to the command of the First 
Division, Seventeenth Corps, at Golds- 
borough. After the general muster- 
out in 1865, Gen. Force was appointed 
to the command of the District of 
Mississippi, where he was mustered 
out in January, 1866. He was then 
appointed colonel of the 32d Infantry, 
U.S. A., but declined that honor. In 
November, 1866, he was elected judge 
of Common Pleas for Hamilton 
County, reélected in 1871, elected 
judge of the Superior Court in 1877, 
and reélected by both parties, serving 
until 1887, when he resigned on ac- 
count of failing health. In 1888 the 
board of trustees of the Ohio Soldiers’ 
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and Sailors’ Home appointed him 
commandant of that institution, in 
which position he has served continu- 
ously since. He declined a nomina- 
tion as governor of Ohio, declaring 
that he had no special fitness for the 
office. He was a member of many 
prominent societies, —the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
Archaeological Institute of America, 
the Mass. Historical Society, the 
American Historical Society, several 
state societies, corresponding member 
of the Madrid Academy of History, 
and others. He edited several stand- 
ard law works, including Walker’s 
“ Introduction to American Law,” and 
Harris’s “ Principles of Criminal Law,” 
and was the author of several scien- 
tific and historical works, his Life of 
General Sherman having been issued 
last spring. In 1874 he married 
Frances Dabney Horton, of Pomeroy, 
O., who with one child, a son, survives 
him. 


1847. 


Tue Rev. Francis Tirrany, Sec. 
11 Hilliard St., Cambridge. 

At the Class meeting on Commence- 
ment, Dr. A. P. Chamberlaine, who 
has planned a long tour abroad, re- 
signed the Class Secretaryship, and 
the Rev. Francis Tiffany was chosen 
in his stead. 

1848. 
D. R. Wurrtney, Sec. 
68 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Stephen Gilman died Feb. 7, 1899. 
The first 25 years after graduating 
he was engaged in teaching. The last 
15 years he practiced law in Boston. 
—Charles Enoch Huse died at San 
Bernardino, Cal., July 6, 1898; he 
was born in Newburyport, March 1, 
1825. — Horace Harding, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., died on July 29, at Grand 
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He was a son of Ches- 
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Rapids, Mich. 
ter Harding. 


1850. 
JoHN NOBLE, Sec. pro tem. 
2 Court House, Boston. 

The Class held its 49th annual 
meeting on Commencement Day. 
This year 5 Matthews was open for 
the Class, and 7 members were pre- 
sent. There has been no break in the 
succession of meetings since gradua- 
tion. —J. C. Carter has been re- 
elected president of the Alpha Delta 
Phi Fraternity. 


1851. 
Pror. H. W. Harness, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Class fund has been trans- 
ferred to the Corporation, in accord- 
ance with a vote of the Class, upon 
“the understanding that the fund is 
to be suffered to accumulate until, by 
gift or interest, it shall have been in- 
creased to $1000, and that its income 
is thenceforward to be devoted to the 
use of the Library.” Through Prof. 
C. F. Dunbar, an anonymous gift has 
been received by the Corporation, to 
be allowed “to accumulate until prin- 
cipal and interest shall amount to 
$1000, and that the whole shall then 
be merged in the Fund of the Class 
of 1851, to be applied thenceforward 
to the same uses and in the same 
manner as if it had originally been a 
part of said fund.” — E. H. Hall is to 
lecture at Harvard this year on Early 
Christian Doctrine. 


1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 
At the Class meeting on Commence- 
ment Day, D. W. Cheever presided, 
and H. H. Coolidge was reélected a 
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member of the Class committee for 
three years. H. G. Denny, S. L. 
Thorndike, and G. L. Cary were 
chosen to express the sympathy of the 
Class to the families of E. H. Fay, E. 
A. Rodgers, and C. T. Bonney, re- 
spectively. — The Class had its annual 
dinner at Young’s Hotel on Com- 
mencement evening, F. W. Hurd pre- 
siding, and the occasion passing off 
pleasantly. — H. Alger, widely known 
as Horatio Alger, Jr., died of heart 
disease, in Natick, July 18, after a 
prolonged illness. He was born in 
that part of Chelsea which is now Re- 
vere, Jan. 13, 1834, the eldest son of 
Horatio Alger, ’25, a Unitarian clergy- 
man, — settled over a society in what 
was afterwards North Chelsea, and 
Olive Augusta (Fenno) Alger. His 
father was the son of James and Han- 
nah (Bassett) Alger, of Bridgewater, 
both of Pilgrim descent; his mother 
was the daughter of John Fenno, of 
Boston. Although he did not learn 
the alphabet till after he was 6, his 
progress was so rapid that at 8 he be- 
gan the study of Latin and of algebra. 
When he was 10, he had been but 
little at a public school, being mainly 
taught by his father, whose numerous 
engagements left to the son largely 
the disposal of his own time, much 
of which he employed in reading 
whatever came in his way, from Jose- 
phus and works on theology to the 
“Arabian Nights” and “Jack the 
Giant-Killer.” In December, 1844, 
his parents removed to Marlborough, 
where his father was settled for some 
years. There he attended Gates 
Academy, and completed his prepara- 
tion for college a year before his en- 
trance, spending that year mainly in 
studying several modern languages. 
He passed a creditable examination 
for admission to the Freshman Class in 
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1848; took in the Junior year a first 
Bowdoin prize for a dissertation on 
“Athens in the Time of Socrates,” 
also a Bowdoin prize for Greek prose 
composition; was the odist on Class 
Day, June 25, 1852; and graduated 
with an English oration, the eighth in 
a class of 87. He received help dur- 
ing his college course from his kins- 
man, Cyrus Alger, the eminent iron 
founder of South Boston. After a - 
year at his home in Marlborough, he 
was at the Harvard Divinity School 
till November, 1853, when he became 
an assistant editor of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser till May 1, 1854, after 
which he was assistant teacher in C. 
W. Greene’s school for boys, East 
Greenwich, R. I., for nearly two years, 
and was principal of the academy at 
Deerfield for the summer term of 
1856. He then was engaged as a pri- 
vate tutor in Boston till September, 
1857, when he reéntered the Harvard 
Divinity School, where he graduated 
in 1860. He next took a trip to Eu- 
rope, being a regular contributor to 
the New York Sun, and occasionally 
writing for other publications. After 
his return, in April, 1861, he preached 
regularly, having the supplying of the 
parish in Dover till December, when 
he established himself at Cambridge 
as a private tutor, declining in March, 
1862, an invitation to take charge of 
the Unitarian society in Alton, Ill. In 
1863-64 he served as assistant record- 
ing secretary of the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society. Dec. 
8, 1864, he was settled over the Uni- 
tarian society at Brewster, where he 
remained till March, 1866, removing 
then to New York, where he remained 
till June, 1895, writing for the young, 
and for some years taking private pupils. 
He left New York for Natick, where, 
and in South Natick, he had been in 
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the habit of spending the warm months, 
and lived there with his sister till his 
death. At the age of 13 he wrote 
short stories for the local papers; and, 
beginning with “ Bertha’s Christmas 
Vision ’’ in 1855, he published 70 vol- 
umes, including “Helen Ford,” a 
novel, “ Nothing to Do,” a poem sug- 
gested by W. A. Butler’s “ Nothing 
to Wear,” and a volume of miscella- 
neous poems, among which are four 
odes for dinners of the Harvard Club 
of New York, and several spirited pa- 
triotic and anti-slavery verses. Other 
books are still in the hands of his pub- 
lishers. His contributions to news- 
papers and magazines are equal in 
amount to his other works. He was 
greatly interested in the life of the 
street boys of New York, and made 
them the subjects of many of his 
books. The popularity of his juvenile 
works has been great, and their circu- 
lation enormous, amounting to nearly 
a million copies. Feeling the effects 
of long-continued labor, he wrote no 
books after June, 1865. In college, 
and in after life, he was a ready 
learner, a fluent writer, and an untir- 
ing worker. He was of a kindly and 
liberal nature, ever ready to help 
others. One who knew him well, be- 
ing asked to speak of his benefactions, 
has said, “I should not know where 
to begin or to end, as he was always 
doing something for somebody.” — E. 
E. Anderson went to Europe early in 
the season. — W. G. Choate and Mrs. 
Choate celebrated Memorial Day at 
their summer home in Wallingford, 
Conn., by entertaining at luncheon and 
tea about a hundred guests, including 
the boys of Choate School, who took 
part in literary and other exercises 
and in a yacht race. —H. K. Oliver 
has passed the summer in Europe. — 
Appreciative notices of J. B. Thayer’s 
VOL, VIII. — NO. 29. 8 
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work at the Harvard Law School, and 
of his book on “ Evidence,” appeared 
in The Nation, June 8 and 15. 


1854. 
D. H. Coorrwer, Sec. 
31 State St., Boston. 

On June 13, Dr. H. H. Furness was 
given the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Letters by Cambridge (Eng.) Uni- 
versity. The Public Orator, Dr. 
Sandys, spoke of Dr. Furness’s emi- 
nent Shakespearean labors, — “ virum 
et nobis et Britannorum poetae summo 
conjunctissimum,” — but also did not 
forget his father, that sound aboli- 
tionist, the late Rev. W. H. Furness, 
20, D. D., “rerum divinarum inter- 
pretis hamanissimi, Afrorum libertatis 
per vitan) longam vindicis acerrimi.” 


1856. 
W. W. Burraae, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 
C. F. Adams is a director of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Co. of 
Kansas City, Mo. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

The Class held its 42d annual ban- 
quet at the Somerset Club, June 26, 
about a dozen members being present. 
— Solomon Lincoln is president of the 
trustees of the Boston Public Library. 
— Dr. F. H. Brown has been reélected 
secretary of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Association, and an examiner of 
the Boston Public Library 


1858. 
JAMES C. Davis, Sec. 
70 Kilby St., Boston. 
Samuel Pasco, who was U. S. Sen- 
ator from Florida, 1887-99, is a mem- 
ber of the commission appointed to 
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determine the most feasible and prac- 
tical route for a canal to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Last 
spring he was chosen one of the vice- 
presidents of the Southern History 
Association. — Dr. J. C. Park has 
been reappointed as a trustee of the 
Medfield Insane Asylum.— H. B. 
Goodwin has been reappointed as 
Railroad Commissioner. — R. N. Top- 
pan is a member of the Mass. Histori- 
cal Society. — The Rev. E. G. Porter 
has been elected an honorary member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa, Harvard Chap- 
ter. — Winslow Warren was reélected, 
June 17, president, and the Rev. E. G. 
Porter a vice-president, of the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association. 


1859. 
C. J. Wuire, Sec. 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. 

Nineteen members dined at the 
Union Club, Boston, on the evening 
of June 27, — Abbot, Chaney, Everett, 
Fay, Gray, Hilliard, Hooper, Lang- 
maid, Lewis, Locke, Motte, Newell, 
Osborne, Ricketson, Rumrill, Sawtell, 
Schouler, W. W. Swan (presiding), 
White. Three other members, Hunt- 
ington, Hollingsworth, and Stickney, 
had intended to be present, but were 
at the last moment prevented. There 
were no speeches and no formality. 
The Class of ’57, dining at the Somer- 
set Club, sent its regards, accompanied 
by a bottle. — E. W. Hooper, trea- 
surer of Harvard College 1876-98, 
received the degree of LL. D. on Com- 
mencement Day, when Wm. Everett 
was elected an Overseer. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 


Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 


Louis Walter Clifford Wade died 
in Portland, Me., after an illness of 
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several months, on July 6. He had 
been connected with the Portland 
Morning Press for 31 years, except 
for an interval of 7 years when he 
was city editor of the Advertiser. He 
was born in Providence, R. I., Nov. 3, 
1839, and was nephew of the late 
Governor Clifford of Massachusetts. 
—18 of the Class were present at 
Commencement.— Gen. S. M. Weld 
has been reélected an Overseer. — E. 
F. Bliss has collected in a pamphlet 
of nearly 40 pages the various me- 
morial resolutions passed on the late 
Julius Dexter, who died Oct. 21 last. 
They are an evidence of Mr. Dexter’s 
very varied activities, as they were 
passed by a dozen organizations of 
which he was a member, viz.: Cin- 
cinnati Board of City Affairs, Board 
of Fire Trustees, Board of Legislation, 
Chamber of Commerce, Commercial 
Club, Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Ohio, Literary Club, Mass. 
Historical Society, Museum Associa- 
tion, Ohio State Board of Commerce, 
Optimists’ Club, and Sinking Fund 
Trustees. 


1861. 
Tue Rev. J. E. Wrieut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

John Lincoln Bullard died suddenly 
of heart failure, in Short Hills, N. J., 
on July 2. He was born in Jackson, 
La., Aug. 17, 1840. On the death of 
his father, when he was about five 
years of age, he was taken to New 
England, the home of both branches 
of his family, and received his early 
education in the Park Latin School, 
the Boston Public Latin School, and 
the Allendale Academy in New Bed- 
ford. After graduating he was ap- 
pointed commissary of subsistence 
with the rank of captain, in 1862, and 
in November, 1865, was brevetted 
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major for meritorious conduct. From 
June, 1868, till his death he was en- 
gaged in business in New York city, 
most of the time as a member of the 
firm of Bullard & Wheeler, jobbers of 
hemp and bagging, at 84 Beaver St. 
He had resided in New York, and on 
Staten Island, but for 12 years his 
home had been at Short Hills, N. J. 
He was twice married. His first wife, 
Sarah W. Spooner, of New Bedford, 
died in 1866, leaving him two chil- 
dren. In 1868 he married Miss Char- 
lotte Haskell, of New Bedford, who 
died in 1898, leaving a daughter. All 
his children, — Dr. J. T. Bullard, ’84, 
of New Bedford, Mrs. Charles Della- 
noe, of New Bedford, and Mrs. L. P. 
Bayard, Jr., of Short Hills, — with 
several grandchildren, survive him. 
At the time of his death he was sec- 
retary of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, and a member of the New 
Jersey legislature, having been elect- 
ed on the Republican ticket, Nov., 
1898. — Justice O. W. Holmes, Jr., 
has been nominated by Governor Wol- 
cott to succeed the late W. A. Field 
as chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts. He was appointed 
justice in 1883. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

There was the annual meeting at 
Cambridge on Commencement Day, 
at which 26 members were present. — 
G. S. Morison was appointed by the 
President one of the commissioners to 
determine the best route for a canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama.—John 
Fiske was elected an Overseer on 
Commencement; he has previously 
served two terms, 1879-91. — H.C. 
Clarke was elected mayor of Kanka- 
kee, Ill., on April 18, to serve two 
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years. — T. B. Peck has become a 
popular weekly contributor to the 
columns of the Walpole (N. H.) Ga- 
zette, in the town where he resides. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricwarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

John Binney was elected, April 15, 
1899, dean of the Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn.—G. P. 
Huntington has been appointed in- 
structor of Hebrew at Dartmouth 
College. — R. T. Lincoln is acting 
president of the Pullman Palace Car 
Co.—G. H. Palmer has received the 
degree of Litt. D. from the Western 
Reserve University. — H. H. Sprague 
has been reappointed a trustee of the 
Boston City Hospital for the term of 
five years beginning May 1, 1899. — 
Prentiss Cummings is president of the 
Boston Browning Society. 


1865. 
T. FRANK. BROWNELL, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York. 

The Class dined together on the 
evening before Commencement Day 
at the Revere House in Boston. The 
following were present : W. E. Board- 
man, J. Q. A. Brackett, T. F. Brown- 
ell, J. R. Chadwick, E. S. Clark, C. 
W. Clifford, H. B. Cushing, W. B. 
Durant, W. A. French, G. S. Frost, 
G. A. Goddard, D. S. Greenough, John 
Greenough, P. T. Jackson, N. M. Jew- 
ett, C. J. Lincoln, J. S. Rogers, W. 
Rotch, G. R. Russell, M. S. Snow, F. 
H. Thompson,—21. The following 
were present at Holworthy 10 on 
Commencement Day : T. F. Brownell, 
J. R. Chadwick, J. W. Churchill, W. 
G. Curtis, W. A. French, G. S. Frost, 
G. A. Goddard, P. T. Jackson, C. J. 
Lincoln, J. S. Rogers, W. Rotch, M. 
S. Snow, — 12.— C.J. Train has been 
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promoted to a captaincy in the navy. 
—W. B. Durant is chairman of the 
Cambridge Water Board. 


News from 


1866. 


C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Dr. Thomas Dwight is a trustee of 
the Boston Public Library.—R. S. 
Peabody is architect of the new Har- 
vard Boat-house. — The Class met at 
Prof. W. G. Farlow’s on Commence- 
ment. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

The Class held its 30th anniversary 
dinner at the Parker House, June 27, 
and 46 members were present. The 
Class Secretary presided. Visits were 
exchanged with the Classes of 1856 
and 1882. A poem was read by the 
Rev. Frederic Palmer. The dinner 
was voted most successful. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
18 Highland Street, Cambridge. 

Prof. W. G. Hale has resigned as 
chairman of the Committee of the 
American School at Rome. —J. R. 
Rich was in Kashmir, India, when 
heard from last in May. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincoxn, JR., Sec. 
18 Post Office 8q., Boston. 

The Class had their regular annual 
dinner at the University Club, Boston, 
June 27. Only a small number were 
present, but, by uniting forces with the 
Class of ’73, they enjoyed a jolly in- 
formal evening. Kidder presided, and 
the Secretary read his reports for the 
year. —C. W. Chase has resumed the 
practice of law, and has taken offices 
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in the Chicago Title and Trust Build- 
ing, 100 Washington St., Chicago. — 
L. L. Hubbard is manager of the Cop- 
per Range Co.— Marcello Hutchin- 
son was elected superintendent of the 
Waterbury State Hospital for Insane, 
in Vermont, in March last. —E. B. 
Russell is now traveling in the West. 
His future address is, care of James G. 
Freeman, 55 Kilby St., Boston. 


1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec. 
Milton. 

Prof. F. H. Bigelow received the 
degree of L. H. D. from the Columbian 
University at its last Commencement. 
He is professor of Meteorology in the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, and is serving 
as assistant minister at St. John’s 
Church, Washington, D. C. 


1874. 
GrorGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

Monday evening, June 26, was 
“ Graduates’ Night” at the popular 
concerts given at the Music Hall in 
Boston. Forty seats together were 
secured, and, with few exceptions, 
these were occupied by the members 
of the Class. —On Tuesday forenoon, 
the golf competition for the silver cup 
offered by A. G. Hodges took place 
on the eighteen-hole course of the 
Oakley Country Club in Watertown. 
There were 13 entries. P. Dana, 
R. H. Dana, and Higginson were tied 
for first place; in the afternoon the 
tie was played off, and the prize was 
won by Higginson.— The dinner at 
the Algonquin Club, Tuesday even- 
ing, was unqualifiedly a success; and 
to the committee in charge — Cun- 
ningham, Browne, and Foote — great 
credit should be given. 89 were pre- 
sent. Anorchestraof 9 pieces furnished 
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music. S. B. Clarke presided. A poem 
by E. H. Sears, who could not be 
present, was read by Vaille; and 
Riddle recited “The Native Born,” 
by Kipling. Among others called upon 
by the presiding officer were Browne, 
Burry, Devens, Haynie, and W. C. 
Sanger. <A. G. Hodges, in behalf of 
the committee, consisting of Lyman, 
Browne, and himself, who had charge 
of the matter of the Class making a 
gift to the College, stated that they 
had decided in favor of giving a sec- 
tion of the new fence to be built 
around the College Yard, and would 
at once proceed to raise the funds 
necessary to carry out the plan. The 
Class Secretary was presented by the 
Class with a mantel clock and cande- 
labra, a silver salver and loving-cup ; 
and to the remarks of Nichols, Van 
Nest, and Lyman, in bestowing the 
beautiful gifts, he attempted to express 
his grateful thanks. The health of 
the Class of 1873 was drunk early in 
the evening, in response to a magnum 
of wine sent with a kindly sentiment. 
Under the direction of Foote, many 
songs were sung, an organized chorus 
taking the lead. — The programme for 
Commencement Day was carried out 
successfully. At the invitation of 
Chief Marshal Devens, the Class at- 
tended his spread at University, and 
the usual collation was also served in 
Holworthy 4. — At the Class meeting, 
the death of George Warner White, 
which occurred in Melrose, June 24, 
1899, was announced; and a commit- 
tee, consisting of Southworth, Wel- 
lington, and Forster, was appointed to 
prepare a tribute to his memory. The 
usual memorial notice will be written 
by Southworth. The tribute to the 
memory of Frank Worcester Elwood, 
who died in Rochester, N. Y., June 7, 
1899, was presented by A. G. Hodges, 
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in behalf of the committee, and was 
adopted. —It was voted that here- 
after, in case of the death of a class- 
mate, the Secretary shall notify the 
Class as soon as possible of the death, 
and shall ask some intimate friend of 
the deceased to write a memorial no- 
tice, to be printed and sent to the Class 
and to the family of the deceased, and 
formally submitted at the subsequent 
Commencement meeting for approval 
by the Class. The practice of having 
a formal resolution or tribute signed 
by three classmates will therefore no 
longer be followed. — Some discussion 
took place as to the feasibility of hav- 
ing annual dinners, instead of four in 
every ten years, as has been the custom. 
It was also suggested that the golf 
match had been so enjoyable that it 
be made an annual affair. No change 
as to the dinners was decided upon. 
They will take place in 1902 and 1904, 
as previously voted. The matter of 
having an album prepared which shall 
contain reproductions of the photo- 
graphs of the Class taken at gradua- 
tion, and also of photographs taken at 
the present time, was again brought 
up, and left with the committee which 
has charge of the matter of making a 
gift to the College. — The printed re- 
port of the Secretary, issued this year, 
has been sent to all the regular mem- 
bers of the Class not present at the 
dinner, and to such former members 
as have shown any interest in Class 
matters. If any have not received 
the copy so sent, or if any of those 
present at the dinner failed to take a 
copy and desire one, the Secretary 
should be notified. There are a few 
copies left of the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Reports, issued in 1884, 1889, 
and 1894 respectively, which will be 
mailed to any of the Class desiring 
them. — The Class photograph (11 x 
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14), taken on the steps of Gore Hall 
on Commencement Day, is excellent. 
It has been sent to all who ordered 
copies. Should any desire the photo- 
graph, which is mounted, write to 
Pach Brothers, photographers, Cam- 
bridge, and inclose $1.50, which in- 
cludes the expense of mailing, and it 
will be sent. — Dr. C. P. Bancroft has 
been elected a councilor for 3 years of 
the Medico-Psychological Association. 


News from 


1875. 
Warren A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

C. A. Tomes writes from Hong 
Kong that the old house of Russell & 
Co., where he had been employed, 
came to an end in June, 1891, and in 
conjunction with Robert Shewan he 
formed the firm of Shewan & Co., as 
successors. In July, 1896, the firm 
name changed to Shewan, Tomes & 
Co. The business is an extensive one, 
with connections in all parts of the 
world, and is principally that of gen- 
eral merchants, steam shipping agents, 
and industrial company managers. 
The New York office is at 16 Beaver 
St. He was in Europe and the United 
States for the greater part of 1894, 
and again in New York in March, 
1898. — F. G. King has been chosen 
assistant secretary of the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Co. of New York. — 
Nathan Matthews, Jr., delivered the 
Boston City Oration on July 4.— 
C. E. Stowe has resigned his pastorate 
at Simsbury, Conn., and has gone to 
Heidelberg for three years’ study. — 
William McCrillis Griswold died at 
Seal Harbor, Me., Aug. 3. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 
The Class dined at the Country 
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Club, Brookline, on June 27; 36 men 
were present. F. J. Stimson was 
chairman. — In June, 1898, the degree 
of LL. D. was conferred by Colby Uni- 
versity on D. W. Abercrombie, prin- 
cipal of Worcester Academy; and in 
February, 1899, he was elected a 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
Worcester Academy. — Degrees of A. 
B. as of 1876 were conferred upon 
T. T. Gaff and E. C. Hall. —E. M. 
Wheelwright will be the architect of 
the new building of the Mass. Horticul- 
tural Society, which will be erected on 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, oppo- 
site the site of the new Music Hall. — 
W. H. Atkinson is now pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, High- 
gate, Vt. 
1878. 
J.C. Wuitney, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Gen. W. A. Bancroft was reélected 
Overseer on Commencement by the 
largest vote cast. — Ogden Mills is to 
erect a group of fire-proof model tene- 
ments in New York city.— Dr. Rus- 
sell Sturgis, Jr., died in Boston, July 
17, aged 42. He graduated from the 
Medical School in 1881, and practiced 
in Boston, where he had come to be 
a specialist in nervous diseases. He 
married Anne O. Bangs, who survives 
with seven children. — Governor Wol- 
cott has appointed Wm. Sullivan an 
associate justice of the Boston Muni- 
cipal Court. 


1879. 
Francis Aumy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

About 40 members of the Class at- 
tended the “ Pop” concert Monday 
evening, June 26, and 71 were at the 
20th anniversary dinner the night fol- 
lowing, when McLennan presided and 
acted as toastmaster. Almy responded 
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for the Class, Taussig for the College, 
and there were informal speeches by 
S. Hill, R. W. Ellis, Casas (who pre- 
sented stereopticon views, showing 
something of his work as chairman of 
the Boston Park Commission), Craw- 
ford, ete. Poems were read by Hale 
and W. B. Hill. Songs were sung by 
Sheldon, Trull, Harding, W. B. Ellis. 
Heard acted as chorister, and had 
printed a book of songs, some old, 
some written for the occasion. An- 
thony reported that the Class Baby 
weighed 195 pounds, and was 6 feet 
7 inches tall. He said that he had 
thought of taking the boy to the din- 
ner, but that he (the son) had asked 
where the fun to him came in, seeing 
a lot of old men! On motion of Shel- 
don, it was unanimously voted to take 
steps looking to a considerable in- 
erease of the Class fund.— Dr. J. P. 
Cobb is vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Homoeopathy. — C. H. 
Blood is a special justice at Fitchburg. 
— Dr. C. L. Wells has accepted the 
call as rector of Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, New Orleans, La. 


1880. 
JoHN Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon 8t., Boston. 

Howard Townsend has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Roosevelt to be 
manager of the House of Refuge for 
Women at Hudson, N. Y. — Columbia 
University has conferred the degree 
of LL. D. on Roosevelt. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
Cambridge. 

Dr. C. B. Penrose, of the Medical 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has resigned, on account of ill- 
health, his positions as professor of 
Gynaecology, physician on the univer- 
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sity hospital staff, and member of the 
Faculty. — Lawrence Godkin has been 
referee of the executors of the late 
S. J. Tilden. — Gen. Curtis Guild has 
been making a canvass of Mass. for 
nomination as lieutenant-governor. — 
George Edwin Batchelder died at 
Urbana, O., July 28. He was born 
at Salem, June 16, 1859, and entered 
college from the Salem High School. 
He left during Freshman year and 
studied law with D. B. Kimball, of 
Salem. Soon after admission to the 
Essex bar in 1883, he removed to 
Amesbury, where he practiced for sev- 
eral years. He was also interested 
in the carriage business. In 1895 he 
removed to Urbana to take charge of 
a woolen mill. He was married, May 
31, 1883, to Isabel Hume, of Ames- 
bury, who, with four children, survives 
him. 
1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

Forty-seven members of the Class 
dined at the Parker House on the 
evening before Commencement. Rus- 
sell Whitman presided. The Class 
voted not to fill the vacancy in the 
Class committee made by the death of 
Sherman Hoar, but to leave the va- 
cancy for two years, out of respect 
to his memory.—C. F. Mason is 
treasurer of the Watertown Histori- 
cal Society. —W. J. Rushmore has 
been elected principal of the Dover, 
N. H., High School. 


1883. 
Freperick NicHots, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

J. R. Brackett has been appointed 
by the faculty of Johns Hopkins lec- 
turer on the following subjects: 1. 
Class Lectures on Charitable and Cor- 
rectional Legislation in Europe and 
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America; 2. Weekly Conferences on 
Public Aid, Charity, and Correction. — 
R. S. Codman returned on April 15 
from the south of France, where he 
has been spending three months with 
his family. — Waldo Fuller is in the 
employ of Holbrook & Daly, of New 
York city, contractors for abutment, 
filling-in and crib-work. — Dr. Howard 
Lilienthal has been appointed attend- 
ing surgeon to the -Mt. Sinai Hospital 
of New York city. — Prof. Morris 
Loeb, in addition to his duties as the 
director of the Chemical Laboratory 
of the University of the City of New 
York, is actively interested in the 
management of the Jewish charitable 
work in that city, being president of 
the Hebrew Charity Bldg., and vice- 
president of the Hebrew Technical 
Institute. —G. B. Morison, as one of 
the graduate members of the new 
Harvard-Yale Dual Track Associa- 
tion, has been helping to arrange the 
system of athletic contests which are 
to be conducted between the two uni- 
versities during the next 9 years. He 
was the official judge appointed for 
the Americans at the International 
Athletic Games at London on July 22. 
— W. H. Page, Jr., and E. L. Conant, 
’84, have established a branch of their 
New York law office in Havana, Cuba, 
at No. 4 Mercaderes St. Our class- 
mate is the New York representative, 
and Conant is in Havana, where A. A. 
Poey, ’87, is associated with them in 
business. — E. P. Warren returned to 
America in July for a four weeks’ 
stay, — his first visit home since 1895, 
—and then departed again for Rome 
to continue his work in classical ar- 
chaeology, which he has made his plea- 
sure and his profession. —C. E. L. 
Wingate has been appointed general 
manager of the Boston’ Journal. For 
several years past he has been the 
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managing editor. — There was an un- 
usually large attendance at No. 11 
Stoughton on Commencement Day. 
H. B. Jacobs had not been present for 
a dozen years, and several other class- 
mates —G. P. Keith, F. B. Fay, and 
J. F. Moors among them — came. 


1884. 
E. A. Hrssarp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York. 

The Class dined at the Exchange 
Club on June 27. There was a very 
large attendance, 100 of the 187 living 
members of the Class being present. 
A feature of the dinner was the pre- 
sentation to the Class of a beautiful 
loving-cup, the gift of Stuart Wyeth. 
In his unavoidable absence, the presen- 
tation speech in his behalf was made 
by L. E. Sexton. Frank Hamlin acted 
as toastmaster at the dinner, and Paul 
Thorndike as chorister. The Secre- 
tary’s fifth report was delivered to the 
members. <A felicitous poem from 
W. A. Gardner was read at the din- 
ner, and will shortly be sent to each 
member of the Class. One hundred 
and twelve of the Class have married, 
and there are 175 living descendants. 
— It is reported on apparently relia- 
ble information that S. I. Hutchinson, 
whom the Secretary had lost track of 
for some years, is now at the Klon- 
dike.— Dr. B. A. Andrews is prac- 
ticing medicine at Revere.—J. M. 
Codman, Jr., is secretary of the Bos- 
ton and Albany Protective Committee, 
opposed to the contemplated lease of 
the road.— The degree of A. B. was 
given to C. E. Guild at Commence- 
ment.— E. L. Conant has become a 
member of the law firm of Page & 
Conant (W. H. Page, ’83), with of- 
fices at 32 Liberty St., New York, and 
at Havana. Conant is now at Havana, 
attending to the foreign interests of 
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the firm. As recently stated, he de- 
clined positions tendered him by the 
military governor of Cuba of the 
civil governorship of Havana pro- 
vince, and also the position of special 
assistant attorney-general of Cuban 
affairs. —John Coolidge is now in 
Manila. — T. K. Cummins has recently 
been appointed treasurer of the New 
England Electric Vehicle Transporta- 
tion Co. at Boston. — Charles Henry 
Converse died at New York city, June 
19. He had been in poor health for 
some time, and at the time the Secre- 
tary’s report was compiled was too ill 
to send any statement of himself. He 
leaves a widow and daughter. His 
death is the 14th in 15 years of the 
Class, which now numbers 202 grad- 
uating members.— The address of 
C. T. Greve is changed to Carlisle 
Building, Cincinnati, O.; he is one of 
the referees in bankruptcy under 
the present bankruptcy law. —F. L. 
Montague is engaged as architect for 
the new Harvard Infirmary. — Prof. 
W. S. Jackman will, in the fall, as- 
sume the position of dean in a School 
of Pedagogy founded at Chicago 
through the generosity of Mrs. Em- 
mons Blaine. — The address of L. B. 
McCagg is 18 East 84th St., New 
York city. — W. C. Rose has recently 
removed to Glasgow, Mo.—R. P. 
Perkins is one of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Union Club, New York 
city. 
1885. 
Henry M. W11t1Ams, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

About 20 men attended the “ Grad- 
uate Night” at the “Pop” Concert 
series at Music Hall, Boston, on Mon- 
day before Commencement. — Con- 
gressman G. E. Foss visited Admiral 
Dewey on the Olympia when she was 
lying in Trieste harbor. —J. J. Stor- 
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row was coach of the successful 
Freshman crew —J. R. McArthur is 
secretary of the Philippines commis- 
sion, and the proclamations circulated 
among the natives bear his name. — 
P. E. Presbrey was one of the con- 
testants in the Longwood Tennis Tour- 
nament, of which he was one of the 
managers. — A. A. Waterman has in- 
vented a new fountain pen, which he 
has put on the market as the Standard 
Waterman Pen.—H. P. Peirson is 
president of the Salem Golf Club, — 
W. H. Baldwin, Jr., was one of the 
delegates to the recent convention 
called to consider the Southern Race 
and Educational Problem ; he is one 
of the trustees of Tuskegee Industrial 
Institute. — J. E. Thayer continues 
his interest in the breeding of trotting 
horses, and now owns the fastest trotter 
ever bred in New England.—E. D. 
Roe, Jr., has changed his address to 
1151 College Ave., Elmira, N. ¥.— 
C. A. Strong, instructor in Psychology 
at Columbia, is a member of the 
American Psychological Association 
and of the New York Academy of 
Sciences. 
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1886. 


Dr. J. H. Huppeston, Sec. 

126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 
Nineteen of the Class attended the 
* Pop” concert at Music Hall June 
26, and 26 entered their names in the 
“blue book,” at Hollis 4, Commence- 
ment Day. — C. L. Gibson and H. H. 
Griffin have recently received medi- 
cal appointments, the former as genito- 
urinary surgeon to the City Hospital, 
and the latter as assistant visiting 
physician to Bellevue Hospital, New 
York. — E. C. Rowse’s address is in- 
correctly given in the last Class re- 
port; the right address is 30 Benton 
Place, St. Louis. — On June 1, C. C. 
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Bennett became superintendent of the 
Worcester Division of the N. Y., N. 
H. & H.R. R. His headquarters are 
in Providence. — J. H. Payne has been 
relieved from duty at the Naval Hos- 
pital, and assigned to the battleship 
Indiana. He has recently been with 
her at Newport, but his summer ad- 
dress is U. S. S. Indiana, North At- 
lantic Squadron. — Col. J. A. Frye is 
inspector-general of rifle practice in 
Massachusetts. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

The Class had an informal dinner 
on the evening before Commence- 
ment, at which 42 members were pre- 
sent, and some 25 members attended 
the “Pop” concert on the preceding 
evening. The usual entertainment 
was furnished in Thayer 51 on Com- 
mencement Day, but no meeting of 
the Class was held.—S. H. Smith 
(firm of Lowell, Smith & Lowell) and 
Walter Austin (of the same firm) 
have moved their law office to 38 
Equitable Building, Boston. — H. H. 
C. Bingham has accepted the position 
of principal of Lawrence Academy at 
Groton. — W. J. Bowen is reported to 
have gone to the Klondike. — F. W. 
Nicolson has been elected to a full 
professorship of Latin in Wesleyan 
University. — F. C. De Veau has been 
elected a governor of the New York 
Stock Exchange; he is said to be the 
youngest man ever elected to the 
office. 

1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, See. 
529 Beacon 8t., Boston. 

In August, Dr. W. M. Woodworth 
started on a scientific expedition to 
the South Pacific as chief assistant to 
Alexander Agassiz, ’55.—G. R. Pulsi- 
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fer is president of the Newton Boat 
Club. 
1889. 
J. H. Ropes, Sec. 
344 Shepard St., Cambridge. 

H. H. Darling has removed his of- 
fice to 38 Equitable Bldg., Boston. He 
is secretary of the Harvard Musical 
Association. — New addresses: W. G. 
Rantoul, architect, 2a Park St., Bos- 
ton; Dr. M. W. Richardson, 10 Exe- 
ter St., Boston. — T. B. Meteyard’s 
address is Scituate. — Thomas Talbot, 
formerly 2d lieut. in the 6th Mass, 
Regiment, has been commissioned 
captain in the provisional army by 
President McKinley. — A. C. Garrett 
is an important editorial contributor 
to Harper] & Bros.’ Literature. — The 
heirs of our classmate, M. D. Kimball, 
have recently bought and given to the 
Peabody Museum of the University 
the large and valuable collection of 
ethnological and archaeological speci- 
mens formerly exhibited at the old 
Boston Museum. It contains many 
objects brought home by sea-captains 
and travelers from the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, New Zealand, Africa, China, 
Japan, the Pacific Islands, etc., to- 
gether with a large number of objects 
illustrating life among the North 
American Indians, some of them col- 
lected by the Lewis and Clark Expe- 
dition of 1804. The collection includes 
clothing, armor and weapons, musical 
instruments, carvings in wood, boats, 
ete., ete. The acquisition of it by the 
Peabody Museum is an important step 
toward the enlargement of that Mu- 
seum into a general ethnological col- 
lection; and the gift of it is a most 
interesting and worthy memorial to 
Kimball. — E. C. Storrow was coach 
of the Harvard crew victorious at 
New London. —R. C. Surbridge has 
invented a rapid-fire gun. — Dr. C. B. 
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Davenport was director of the Bio- 
logical Laboratory at Cold Spring 
Harbor, L. I., during the summer. 
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1890. 
JosEPH W. Lunp, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

G. O. Swasey is practicing law at 
Northwestern National Bank Bldg., 
Sioux City, lowa. —W. S. Crane’s ad- 
dress is 113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
— W.S. Nickerson is asst. professor 
of Histology at the University of 
Minnesota. — J. F. Butterworth: has 
been chosen principal of Monson 
Academy. — L.W. Pulsifer was award- 
ed the Rotch Traveling Scholarship 
in Architecture, at the Mass. Institute 
of Technology. — W. E. Fiske is ap- 
pointed instructor in Physics at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy. —F. W. Dewart 
is practicing law at 526 Rookery Bldg., 
Spokane, Wash. 


1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

The Secretary’s report will be pub- 
lished when he hears from the 43 
tardy members. Some 25 members 
of the Class had a subscription dinner 
last June and attended the annual 
Graduates’ Night “ Pop” Concert. — 
N. Longworth is a lawyer; address, 
First National Bank Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, O.— The Rev. H. S. Johnson has 
been called to take charge of the 
Warren Ave. Baptist Church, Boston. 
—Galloupe Morton is traveling in 
Europe with his family; address, 
Brown, Shipley & Co., London. — Dr. 
S. C. Saville has removed to 220 
Clarendon St., Boston. —J. G. Leach, 
Jr., has removed to 5306 Knox St., 
Germantown, Pa.—H. L. Norton is 
in business in Conneaut, O.—F. A. 
Huntress has been in South America 
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exploring in the interests of a rail- 
road. — H. W. Bates is the manager 
of the Boston Financial News, 35 Con- 
gress St.—T. N. Perkins has been 
traveling in the far West on business in 
connection with his profession. — F. W. 
Burlingham is the secretary of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs. —F. H. Hitch- 
cock has gone to Europe to get mate- 
rial for his reports on our trade with 
the Scandinavian countries, Russia, 
and Germany, in connection with the 
Agricultural Department in Washing- 
ton. — C. B. Hurst has had a leave of 
absence from his consular duties, and is 
spending his vacation in New England. 
— W. H. Quinlan is an attorney in 
the First National Bank Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill.— J. F. Bass is still in the 
Philippines as correspondent of New 
York papers. He was one of the 
signers of the “round robin” sent 
out in July.— Jacob Wendell and 
B. A. Gould are in Europe.—F. E. 
Edwards has been appointed a captain 
in the U. S. Infantry. — The Secretary 
has removed from 829 Boylston St., 
Boston, to Clifton, where he will wel- 
come at any time any member of the 
Class. —J. M. Howells and I. N. P. 
Stokes are among the successful com- 
petitors in the final competition for a 
set of drawings for the State Univer- 
sity of California. — Frederic Tudor, 
Jr., received his A. B. degree at Com- 
mencement. 


1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover. 

G. P. Costigan, Jr., has opened a 
law office at 45 Cedar St., New York 
city. — Samuel Adams resides at 40 
Scott St., Chicago, Ill. — W. R. Hen- 
dy took his degree in medicine at 
University Medical College in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., March 28, 1899. He 
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was married May 17, 1899, and re- 
sides at 132 East 34th St., Chicago. — 
Richard Norton has been appointed 
for 5 years director of the American 
School at Rome. — C. C. Ramsay has 
been reélected president of the High 
School Masters’ Club of Massachu- 
setts. He has also been elected for a 
third year president of the Fall River 
Teachers’ Association, and is chair- 
man of the standing committee on 
courses of study of the New England 
History Teachers’ Association, which 
is to make an extended report at the 
autumn meeting of the organization. 
— R. T. Loring graduated at the Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge, 
in June.— The Rev. W. J. Long has 
been called to the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Stamford, Conn. 


1893. 
S. F. BatcHEe.per, Sec. 
Hilliard St., Cambridge. 

A. C. Fay has been chosen superin- 
tendent of the S. Framingham High 
School. — C. K. Cummings, architect, 
has removed his office to 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. — J. D. Baldwin has taken 
an agency of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society and opened an office 
at 27 Clare Block, Worcester. — W. 
M. Townsend is practicing medicine 
at 166 Franklin St., Melrose High- 
lands. — Philip Henry Savage died 
at the Mass. General Hospital, Bos- 
ton, June 4. He was born Feb. 11, 
1868, the son of the Rev. M. J. Sav- 
age. He graduated from the Boston 
English High School in 1886. For 
the three years following he was in 
business, which he left to enter Har- 
vard. In college he belonged to the 
Signet and O. K., and was one of 
the editors of the Monthly. The fol- 
lowing year he spent in the Harvard 
Divinity School, but he relinquished 
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his intention of entering the ministry, 
and in 1895 he was assistant in Eng- 
lish, taking the A. M. degree in 1896. 
He was appointed an instructor in 
English at the Institute of Technology, 
but he resigned in October to become 
secretary to the librarian, Mr. Putnam, 
at the Boston Public Library. Under 
Mr. Putnam he was trained in the ex- 
ecutive work of a great library, until, 
when Mr. Putnam went to Washing- 
ton, he had fitted himself for the in- 
creased responsibility which immedi- 
ately fell to his share. He was elected 
clerk of the Corporation, to succeed 
Mr. Putnam, May 12 last. He had 
published two volumes of verse, “ First 
Poems and Fragments” (1895), and 
“ Poems ” (1898). He was a member 
of the Puritan Club, the Papyrus Club, 
and the Harvard Musical Association. 
— The second Class report has been 
sent out. The report was ready for 
mailing on June 25, when a fire in 
the bookbindery totally destroyed the 
whole edition. As all the type had 
been distributed, the delay of a month 
for reprinting was unavoidable. Luck- 
ily the loss falls on the printers and 
not on the Class. — The second trien- 
nial dinner was held at Young’s Hotel, 
June 27, with 87 present. G. R. 
Fearing presided and G. K. Bell acted 
as toastmaster. C.H. Fiske, Jr., read 
a poem. Informal speeches were 
made by Dallinger, Stone, Martin, and 
Bartlett. — The usual Commencement 
spread was given at 3 Stoughton. At 
a business meeting of the Class held 
on Commencement Day in Harvard 
Hall, S. F. Batchelder, of Cambridge, 
was elected Class Secretary, to succeed 
Fred W. Moore, resigned. —C. K. 
Cummings has designed plans for the 
new A. D. Club-house, to be built on 
the Niles estate, Plympton St. 
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1894, 
E. A. Ranp, Sec. 


Care Morgan & Harjes, Boulevard Hausmann, 
Paris. 


H. A. Cutler is cashier of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., post office. — G. R. Phil- 
brook was given the A. B. degree at 
Commencement, and C. N. Fairchild 
the S. B. degree.— E. C. Bradlee is 
an editor of the Harvard Law Re- 
view. — J. B. Woodworth is instructor 
in Geology and H. J. Hughes assist- 
ant in Applied Mechanics and Hy- 
draulics at the Lawrence Scientific 
School. —R. T. Fox is district superin- 
tendent for the Department of Street 
Cleaning, New Brighton, N. Y. — A. 
M. Crane is practicing law at 41 Wall 
St., New York.—W. W. Cutler is 
practicing law at 50 Gilfillan Block, 
St. Paul, Minn. —G. R. Noyes has 
studied the past year in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia. — The Secretary ex- 
pects to pass the winter in Munich. — 
G. B. Waters has been reappointed 
a graduate member of the Athletic 
Committee. 


1895. 
ALBERT H. Newman, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

E. J. Holmes is with Gaston, Snow 
& Saltonstall, lawyers, Boston. —E. V. 
Huntington has been teaching mathe- 
matics at Williams College for the 
past two years. He sailed for Ger- 
many the latter part of June with the 
intention of spending the next two 
years in study at some German uni- 
versity. His address is, care of Brown, 
Shipley & Co., London, Eng. — W. E. 
Hutton’s address is now 2308 Marion 
St., Denver, Colo.—D. E. Lynch, 
attorney and counselor at law, has 
opened an office in the New York Life 
Bldg., 346 Broadway, New York city. 
—R. L. Manning is in the office of 
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Burnham, Brown & Warren, lawyers, 
Manchester, N. H.— E. A. Mott-Smith 
has been appointed minister of foreign 
affairs of the Hawaiian government. 
This cabinet position makes him ez- 
officio the minister of education, and 
he will give much attention to school 
matters. — “ The Pedagogues,” a story 
of the Harvard Summer School by 
A. S. Pier, has attracted much atten- 
tion and favorable comment. — W. W. 
Stevens has, with Mr. F. Kirchner, 
invented an automatic flashing ma- 
chine for carbon filaments. — Dr. A. F. 
Stevenson, Jr., is senior house surgeon 
at the Presbyterian Hospital of Chi- 
cago. — R. Walcott is with Elder, 
Wait & Whitman, lawyers, Boston. — 
The Rev. Holmes Whitmore is an 
assistant to Dr. Rainsford at St. 
George’s Church, New York; his ad- 
dress is 207 East 16th St., New York 
city. —James Chester Hanson died 
May 11. He was born March 20, 
1874, in Woburn, where he prepared 
for Harvard at the high school. While 
doing his college work he spent a 
portion of his time in a Boston law 
office, and in 1896 entered the Boston 
University Law School. He was a 
lieutenant in the militia. — The Rev. 
C. J. Wilcomb has been preaching in 
the Baptist Church at Springvale, Me. 
— P. D. Phair has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Senate reading 
room at the Congressional Library in 
Washington. 
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1896. 
Henry R. Storrs, Sec. 
134 Duke St., Norfolk, Va. 

The triennial dinner was held at the 
Exchange Club on June 27; the 212 
men present made the largest trien- 
nial ever held by any class. Speeches 
were made by E. V. Frothingham, 
A. M. Kales, G. L. Paine, E. R. 
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Mathews, C. W. Norton, E. W. Ames, 
and J. R. Bullard. The “Class 
Cradle,” which was a large loving- 
cup, was presented to J. E. Hoffman, 
his child, Audrey Anne Hoffman, born 
Aug. 5, 1897, being the Class Baby. 
Mr. Hoffman was unable to be pre- 
sent, and the cup was accepted by H. 
F. Gillette. The ’96 beer mug at 
each man’s plate was a fitting souvenir 
of a delightful occasion. — During the 
days of Monday and Tuesday, open 
house was kept in private rooms at 
the Parker House, the hosts being 
members of the Class living in Boston. 
This attention on the part of the 
Boston men was greatly appreciated 
by the out-of-town members. — At 
the “ Pop ” concert, ’96 had by far the 
largest representation, and made the 
greatest amount of noise. — The Sec- 
retary’s report, which was to have 
been ready for distribution at the 
dinner, was completely destroyed by 
fire on the night of June 25. It has 
now been reprinted, and each member 
of the Class should have received a 
copy. Any man failing to have re- 
ceived one can have one upon appli- 
cation to the Secretary. — Frederick 
Bates Tower died June 7. He had 
been employed in the Boston Custom- 
house. —C. F. Gregg graduated at 
the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, in June. — F. B. Fox, who 
has been in the Law School since 
graduation, went to England with the 
Harvard-Yale team to compete in the 
hurdles. — Alfred Borden is with 
Vermilye & Co., bankers and brokers, 
New York city. — R. C. Storey is with 
Hyde & Baxter, attorneys for the 
Boston Elevated St. R. R.—E. R. 
Mathews is with his brother on the 
New York Stock Exchange. —R. H. 
Hallowell is purchasing agent for the 
Lord Electric Co. of Boston. —G. L. 
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Wrenn, Jr., is with his brother, P. 
Wrenn, ’94, on the Boston Stock Ex- 
change. — A. H. Brewer and J. D. 
Greene have received their A. B. de- 
grees. — Addresses wanted by the 
Secretary: N. H. Black, A. Murray, 
and R. H. E. Starr. 
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1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec. 
1763 Beacon St., Brookline. 

The Commencement reunion was 
held this year in3 Thayer Hall, where 
luncheon was served to about 125. 
There was no Commencement dinner, 
inasmuch as the present year immedi- 
ately precedes the year of our Class 
triennial. — Allan Forbes is the assist- 
ant treasurer of the State Street Trust 
Co., Boston. —J. H. Choate, Jr., is 
third assistant secretary of the United 
States embassy at London. —A. T. 
Harris is in the New York office of 
Blake Brothers & Co., bankers, at 5 
Nassau St.—A. M. Jones is with 
Rogers, Newman & Tolman, bankers, 
Federal St., Boston. — E. H. Wells is 
temporarily in the National Bank of 
Commerce, Boston.—R. B. Cutting 
has accepted a position at Groton 
School, to which he returns this fall 
after a summer in France.— After 
November 1 the address of R. L. Bar- 
stow will be Camden, S. C., and that of 
C.A. Hardy, The Westminster, Trinity 
Terrace, Boston. — Manuel Emilio 
Fenollosa died suddenly on April 25 
at Brooklyn. He was born in Salem, 
in November, 1875, and prepared for 
college at the Salem High School. 
Entering Harvard with the Class of 
’97, he went through the regular course 
with distinction. After graduation he 
lived in Brooklyn, engaged in teach- 
ing and business. — W. R. Fisher, G. 
H. Noyes, and E. M. Waterhouse have 
received their A. B. degrees. 
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1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

The Class held its first Commence- 
ment spread in 26 Stoughton. About 
75 men were present. — The addresses 
are wanted of David P. Barnitz, Wil- 
lard S. Bass, Milton E. Fish, Philip 
J. Gentner, Donald F. Grass, Howard 
L. Gray, Alfred Johnson, Frederick 
P. Kidder, David D. Lloyd, Howard 
H. Reynolds, David Sessler, Henry T. 
Stephenson, Nelson W. Willard, Rob- 
ert M. Yerkes. — The Class Committee 
have sent out a circular letter to each 
member of the Class asking that addi- 
tional subscriptions be contributed by 
those who feel that they can do so, 
and to those who, as yet, have not 
given anything to the fund. In this 
appeal they say: “ The amount already 
subscribed is about $7000, to which 
must be added the balance to be re- 
ceived from the Class Day Commit- 
tee and the Photographic Committee, 
bringing the total fund receivable up 
to $8500. . . . It is absolutely neces- 
sary that the fund should amount 
to $11,500 at least, and ought not to 
be less than $12,000, in order that we 
may be able to meet our expenses 
without drawing on the principal.” 
—W. E. Dorman, during the past 
year, has been a member of the Lynn 
School Board. — Guy Newhall is 
principal of the Lynn Evening School. 
—R. B. Stone is one of the editors 
of the Harvard Law Review. —F. S. 
Arnold, who entered the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, last 
year, attained the highest honors in 
first-year work, and is ranked as first 
man in his Class. Next year he will 
pursue his studies at the Cambridge 
Theological School. — R. S. Warner 
has returned from California; address, 
153 Brattle St., Cambridge. — F. L. 
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Hardenbrook saw service with the 
Astor Battery in the Philippines. — 
J. W. Kilbreth, Jr., and E. A. Bumpus 
are lieutenants in the regular army, 
and are now serving in the Philippines; 
Kilbreth is with the 3d Artillery, and 
Bumpus with the 21st Infantry. — 
During the summer A. H. Rice trav- 
eled around Hudson Bay.—E. B. 
Barton is an instructor in the Berkeley 
School, New York city. —F. A. Ster- 
ling has left St. Louis, and is now 
living on a ranch in Seymour, Baylor 
County, Texas. — G. T. Emmett is in 
the branch office of McIntyre & Ward- 
well, bankers and brokers, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York city. —E. G. 
Burgess is with Strong, Sturgis & Co., 
bankers and brokers, 36 Broad St., 
New York city.—P. D. Rust has 
returned from the West, where he 
was in the lumber business, and is now 
with the Metropolitan Coal Co., Con- 
gress St., Boston. — R. S. Huidekoper 
is a member of the Leander Boat 
Club. — C. Grilk traveled abroad dur- 
ing the summer. —G. B. Haskell is 
with James B. Weed & Co., leather 
merchants, 24 High St., Boston. — K. 
Adams has been with the Revere 
Beach and Lynn R. R. — C. M. Woods 
is with the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Co., 4 Central St., Boston. —C. Jack- 
son is representing Jackson & Curtis 
on the floor of the Boston Stock Ex- 
change. — F. C. Wilson is with Devens, 
Lyman & Co., bankers and brokers, 
Post Office Sq., Boston. — C. C. Pay- 
son is in the treasurer’s office of the 
Lancaster Mills, 40 Water St., Boston. 
—F.S. Millett is with Hornblower & 
Weeks, bankers and brokers, Exchange 
Bldg., Boston. — W. H. Gray is with 
the Jenkins Manufacturing Co., Bed- 
ford St., Boston. —S. W. Fordyce, 
Jr., is treasurer of the Little Rock and 
Hot Springs R. R., recently organized 
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in Arkansas. — J. Dumaresq is repre- 
senting E. R. Morse & Bro. on the 
floor of the Boston Stock Exchange. 
—J.H. Hyde is vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York, and a director in the fol- 
lowing banks: Western National, 
Mercantile Safe Deposit Co., Security 
Safe Deposit Co. of Boston, Missouri 
Safe Deposit Co. of St. Louis, and 
the Mercantile Trust Co., New York. 
— H. F. Lunt will enter the Columbia 
School of Mines next fall.—J. A. 
Battis is in the Salem office of the 
Boston and Maine R. R. — J. S. Bar- 
stow is working in a bank at Gardiner, 
Me. — H. H. Richards is teaching at 
Groton.— C. N. Greenough is an 
assistant in English at Harvard. — 
These men received their A. B. de- 
grees on Commencement : J. W. Bail, 
J. S. Barstow, Harold Blanchard, E. 
D. Curtis, Percival Dove, V. D. Ely, 
J. W. Kilbreth, L. C. Kimball, W. B. 
Meacham, K. P. R. Neville, Honoré 
Palmer, C. E. Reber, and G. H. Wat- 


son. 


1899. 
ArtTHuR ADAms, Sec. 
Quincy. 

The Secretary has as yet received 
the address of only 407 members out 
of 500 or more. Until lately he has 
not been able to get a complete list of 
the Class, and so, many members, who 
left Cambridge before our Senior year, 
have received no notices. They will be 
sent as soon as possible, and meanwhile, 
if any one who has ever been a mem- 
ber of ’99 and has not sent his address 
to the Secretary, will do so now, it will 
be a great aid.— The Class dinner 
was held at the Vendome on June 26, 
and was a great success. There were 
350 members present. The most im- 
portant event was the election of a 
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3d member of the Class Committee 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of P. M. Jaffray, who had been chair- 
man of the committee. Among the 
nominations were: M. Donald, E. H. 
Litchfield, J. B. Holden, Jr., Howard 
Coonley, H. James, 2d, G. W. Thomp- 
son, J. W. Farley, and J. C. McCall. 
McCall was elected, receiving more 
than 100 votes. During dinner, the 
Class rose and cheered the ’Varsity 
Nine and Captain Haughton, who were 
at Hartford for the night, before the 
Yale game in New Haven. J. C. Me- 
Call was toastmaster and the speeches 
were as follows: “The Class,” J. W. 
Farley; “ Loyalty,” Malcolm Donald; 
“ Athletics,” G. W. Thompson; “ The 
99 Harvard Spirit,” J. A. H. Keith; 
Poem, J. F. Brice. Donald and Far- 
ley were particularly good. — The 
Class Committee has no chairman as 
yet. — The following are among the 
799 men who will return to the Har- 
vard Law School next year: T. S. 
Alexander, R. B. Baker, H. F. Barker, 
S. H. Batchelder, M. G. Beaman, E. B. 
Brown, C. S. Butler, D. K. Catlin, T. 
E. Catlin, R. Clapp, G. G. Crocker, 
Jr., J. L. Crowley, G. H. Denison, S. 
H. Derby, W. R. Dickinson, Malcolm 
Donald, G. J. Dyer, J. C. Feder, S. I. 
Hyman, R. A. Jackson, L. Luquer, 
A. R. MacKusick, E. R. Marvin, G. 
M. Poland, O. W. Richardson, D. L. 
Robinson, J. E. Rousmaniére, F. A. 
Russell, G. McC. Sargent, W. M. 
Scudder, J. H. Sherbourne, Jr., A. J. 
Smith, A. C. Spalding, E. B. Stan- 
wood, H. N. Stearns, F. R. Swift, F. B. 
Taylor, V. Taylor, F. A. Turner, Jr., 
F. S. Weis, F. O. White, H. Williams, 
Jr., R. Wolcott, Jr.— The following 
will be at the Harvard Medical School: 
A. F. Chace, J. H. Cunningham, Jr., 
J. A. Homans, A. G. Kilbourn, C. F. 
McCaffrey, W. C. Quinby, L. T. Wil- 
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son. —W. G. Blauvelt and J. C. 
Howe will study at the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, the latter to be an 
electrical engineer. — H. I. Allen will 
teach in the Portland (Me.) High 
School. — J. G. Averell will study ar- 
chitecture. —S. S. Beardsley will be 
connected with the Florida East Coast 
R. R.—E. B. Beckwith intends to 
practice and teach the science of Men- 
tal Healing. —R. C. Brown will re- 
turn for an A.M.—J. McD. Campbell 
will enter a law office in New York: 
—T. W. Clarke will continue his 
study at the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, where he was last year on 
leave of absence. —R. H. Cox will 
continue in the Cincinnati University 
Law School. — P. Davis and A. Ward, 
Jr., will enter Columbia University 
Law School. — H. S. Dennison is with 
the Denison Manufacturing Co. at 
South Framingham. — B. H. Dibblee 
will be head coach of the football 
eleven this autumn; his proposed oc- 
cupation is mining. —G. H. Durand 
will return to the Graduate School. — 
W. R. Fisher is with A. C. Lawrence 
Tea Co. in Boston— A. V. Galbraith 
will teach at Milton Academy. — T. 
Garrett will study law in New York. 
—F. W. Harley is to start in the cot- 
ton manufacturing business in Fall 
River.— F. M. Howe expects to be 
with Burke, Fitzsimmons, Howe & 
Co., in Rochester, N. Y.— R. G. Hop- 
kins is in the office of the Boston Ice 
Co., of which his father is president. 
—H. P. Huntress expects to enter a 
publishing house, probably Ginn & 
Co. —H. P. D. Kingsbury is living on 
a ranch in Redlands, Cal.—E. S. 
Klein will return to the Lawrence 
Scientific School. —J. C. McCall will 
be with the New York Life Insurance 
Co., New York. —C. C. Mann, man- 
ager of this year’s winning crew, will 
VOL. VIII. — NO. 29. 9 
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enter some manufacturing business. — 
G. D. Marvin will teach at Groton 
school next year.—F. R. Nourse is 
with R. L. Day & Co., brokers, 40 
Water St., Boston. — W. L. Raymond 
is with the Electric Lustre Starch Co. 
—F. R. Stoddard will study law in 
Buffalo, N. Y.—G. L. Stowell is a 
suburban real estate agent. —E. B. 
Terhune has gone abroad for a year or 
two to study music. — R. A. White is 
with the Westinghouse Electrical and 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburg, Pa. — 
F. D. Cochrane and W. P. Burden 
have gone round the world with A. 
G. Vanderbilt, of Yale, and others. — 
H. Bigelow and J. W. Farley have 
also gone on a similar trip. They left 
about August 10 for Vancouver and 
thence across the Pacific, and will 
spend some time in China. They ex- 
pect to go up the Yang-Tse-Kiang 
River and live on a house-boat for a 
month or so this autumn for some 
shooting. They will be gone in all 
about 15 months.—H. W. Forbes, 
H. M. Huxley, and S. I. Hyman are 
the three youngest men in the Class 
yet heard from.— There were 447 
A. B. degrees given on Commence- 
ment, which is by far the largest Class 
which has graduated. This is the 
first time that all three marshals have 
been Honor men, Donald and Farley 
getting degrees magna cum laude, and 
Dibblee cum laude. — Roger Wolcott, 
Jr., is second lieutenant in Battery L, 
First Heavy Artillery, M. V. M. 
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On June 6 the Rev. J. H. Apple- 
bee, Div. Sch., 94, was ordained pas- 
tor of the West Roxbury Unitarian 
Church. Since 1895 he had been 
minister of the Parkside Unitarian 
Society, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Princeton University has conferred 
the degree of L. H. D. on Prof. B. L. 
Gildersleeve, h ’86. 

Dr. T. F. Goulding, m ’95, is post 
surgeon at Cardenas, Cuba. 

Prof. Minton Warren delivered the 
Phi Beta Kappa address at Tufts Col- 
lege on June 20. Tufts has conferred 
on him the degree of LL. D. 

E. L. Thorndike, p ’97, is instruc- 
tor in Genetic Psychology at Colum- 
bia University. 

H. E. Starr, Gr. Sch., ’96, is teach- 
ing English Literature at Brown Uni- 
versity. 

Thomas Jenkins Semmes, / ’45, for 
a long time one of the prominent law- 
yers of the South, died in New Or- 
leans on June 23. He was born in 
Georgetown, D. C., in 1824, and was 
graduated from Georgetown College 
with high honors in 1842. After- 
ward he studied law in an office in 
Washington and in Harvard, where he 
was a classmate of President Hayes. 
Georgetown made him a Doctor of 
Laws in 1880. 

Prof. A. T. Hadley, the new presi- 
dent of Yale, was a lecturer at Har- 
vard in 1886; and the Rev. W. H. P. 
Faunce, the new president of Brown, 
has been twice University Preacher at 
Harvard. Dr. George Harris, presi- 
dent of Amherst, has also been Uni- 
versity Preacher. 

Columbia University has conferred 
the degree of LL. D. on Carl Schurz, 
h71. 

Dr. Howard Ayers, s 83, has been 
elected president of the University of 
Cincinnati. During the past five years 
he has been professor of Biology at 
the University of Missouri. During 
1885-86 he was instructor at Harvard 
and at Radcliffe. In June last the 
University of Missouri conferred upon 
him the degree of LL. D. 
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A complimentary dinner was given 
to Prof. C. C. Everett, ¢’59, dean of 
the Divinity School, at the Vendome, 
Boston, June 19, by about 50 of his 
colleagues, former pupils, and friends. 
The speaking after dinner was en- 
tirely informal. Prof. J. B. Thayer, 
52, presided. 

At the 35th annual meeting of the 
Mass. Dental Society, held at Boston, 
June 7 and 8, 1899, J. T. Paul, d ’91, 
of Boston, was reélected treasurer for 
the ensuing year, and W. E. Board- 
man, d ’86, was reélected editor for 
the ensuing year. 

E. A. Bogue, M. D., of New York 
city, lecturer on Dental Pathology 
and Therapeutics 1870-75 in Harvard 
Dental School, read a paper before the 
Mass. Dental Society, June 7, 1899, 
on “ Results that follow the Extrac- 
tion of Permanent Teeth.” 

Prof. F. W. Putnam, s ’62, gave his 
presidential address before the A. A. A. 
S. at the Columbus meeting, on Aug. 
21, and then went to New Mexico, in 
connection with the Hyde Expedition, 
to direct the exploration of the ruins 
of Pueblo Bonito. 

Dr. H. A. Field, m ’98, has an office 
at Mattapan Sq., Dorchester. 

Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly 
for July contained a_ biographical 
sketch and portrait of Prof. W. K. 
Brooks, p ’75. 

Judge James Laurence Walsh, /’71, 
associate justice of the East Boston 
District Court, died at the City Hos- 
pital July 2. He was born in East 
Boston, March 8, 1843. He was 
graduated from Holy Cross College in 
1866. He was elected to the General 
Court in 1877 and 1878. When the 
East Boston District Court was first 
established, he was appointed one of 
the justices, and held that position till 
his death. 
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Dr. Henry Hun, m’79, has been 


elected an honorary member of the 
Medico-Psychological Association. 

Dr. F. W. Murdock, m ’99, has 
been appointed assistant physician in 
the eye and ear department of the 
Boston City Hospital. 

During the summer S. R. Williams, 
A. M., ’98, was assistant in zodlogy at 
the Biological Laboratory, Cold Spring 
Harbor, L. I. 

Dr. F. H. Safford, p ’94, instructor 
in mathematics at Harvard, has been 
appointed assistant professor of Mathe- 
matics and Mathematical Physics at 
the University of Cincinnati. 

Judge William Miller Reese, L.S., 
’41, died in Washington May 14. He 
was born in Philadelphia, and was 
graduated from Princeton. He served 
two terms in the Georgia Senate, and 
was a director and one of the counsel 
of the Georgia Railroad and Banking 
Co. 

Dr. Daniel Grout Harrington, d ’70, 
died June 13 in Newton. Dr. Har- 
rington was about 67 years of age 
and a native of Westboro. He gradu- 
ated in 1855 from the Kimball Union 
Academy of Meriden, N. H., and was 
one of the first students in the Har- 
vard Dental School. He was a mem- 
ber of the Mass. Dental Society and 
the Boston Dental Improvement So- 
ciety. He was a member of the Eliot 
Congregational Church of Newton. 
He leaves a widow. 

At the Commencement exercises of 
the Corcoran Scientific School of Co- 
lumbia University, Washington, D. C., 
an oil portrait of Prof. C. E. Munroe, 
s ’71, subscribed for by the faculty and 
students of the Scientific School, was 
presented to him. Professor Mun- 
roe, who is an authority in the United 
States on high explosives, and the in- 
ventor of the most successful smokeless 
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powder used in the navy, is a Mas- 
sachusetts man, and now professor of 
Chemistry in the Columbian Univer- 
sity and dean of the Corcoran Scientific 
School. 

J. E. Blair, J ’98, has been offered a 
professorship in the new law school of 
the University of North Dakota : the 
work of organizing the new school 
will fall largely upon Mr. Blair. 

Dr. C. L. Blakely, v ’98, is prac- 
ticing at Augusta. 

Walbridge Abner Field, L. S., ’59, 
died in Boston, July 15. He was 
born in Springfield, Vt., April 26, 
1833 ; graduated from Dartmouth in 
1855 ; studied law at Harvard and in 
the office of Harvey Jewell, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1860. He re- 
mained with Mr. Jewell till 1865, 
when he was successively assistant 
United States district attorney for 
Massachusetts for four years (under 
R. H. Dana and G. S. Hillard), and 
assistant attorney-general of the 
United States under E. R. Hoar for 
about a year. After the expiration of 
his term in Washington, Mr. Field re- 
turned to his old place in Boston, in 
August, 1870. He was elected to Con- 
gress in 1876, received the certificate 
of election, and occupied his seat till 
it was given to Mr. Dean by a Demo- 
cratic Congress, March 28, 1877. 
During that contest over his seat, 
Mr. Field was offered by Governor 
Rice the place of associate justice of 
the Supreme Court to succeed Judge 
Devens. Although he would other- 
wise have been willing to accept the 
place, yet he declined, because he 
believed that his responsiblility to his 
district would not permit him to aban- 
don the contest when it was uncertain 
whether it would leave a vacancy. 
At the next congressional election Mr. 
Field was returned. He declined to 
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be a candidate again, although strongly 
urged to do so. He was appointed to 
the bench of the Supreme Court by 
Governor Long in February, 1881, and 
was made chief justice in 1890 by Gov- 
ernor Brackett, when Chief Justice 
Morton resigned. He served as a 
member of the Boston School Commit- 
tee two years, and as a member of 
Boston Common Council three years, 
and was also a member of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives. He 
was one of the justices who tried the 
famous Mrs. Robinson poisoning case. 
He received the degree of LL.D from 
Harvard in 1886. He married in 1869 
Eliza E. McCloon, who died in March, 
1877, by whom he had two daughters, 
one of whom is now Mrs. A. F. Pills- 
bury, of Minneapolis, Minn., and the 
other Miss Elizabeth Field, both of 
whom survive. In October, 1882, he 
married Frances A. Farwell, who also 
survives. He was a lifelong member 
of Dr. Hale’s church, serving for many 
years on its standing committee, and 
taking a vital interest in the affairs of 
the congregation. He was a member 
of the Mass. Historical Society. 

William Craothers Bar, / ’92, died 
at Brownsville, Pa., May 15, aged 28. 
He was at one time connected with 
the Bridgeport, Pa., Monitor. 

Thomas Jefferson Sawyer, h ’50, died 
July 24. He was born in Redding, 
Vt., in January, 1804, and was gradu- 
ated at Middlebury in 1829. From 
1831 to 1845 he edited the Christian 
Messenger in New York city, and in 
the latter year became principal of 
the Clinton Liberal Institute in Oneida 
County. He declined the presiden- 
cies of St. Lawrence University, Can- 
ton, N. Y.; Lombard University, Ill., 
and Tufts College. From 1863 to 
1866 he edited the Christian Ambassa- 
dor, and in 1869 he became professor 
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of Theology in Tufts. Harvard gave 
him the degree of D. D. in 1850. He 
defended the doctrines of Univer- 
salism, and was the author of a great 
number of theological works. 

The G. A. R. Post of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has voted to present a sword to 
Gen. H. W. Lawton, L. S.,’66, formerly 
resident of that place. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The innovation of having a room in 
the Yard on Commencement for Medi- 
cal School men was a great success. 
Not only did it give the men who 
graduated that morning a place where 
they could lunch, but it gave those 
graduates of the Medical School who 
were not A. B.’s some place to which 
they could go without the feeling that 
they were intruders. 

The Boston Library Society elected 
for its trustees this year, E. H. Brad- 
ford,’69, Russell Gray,’77, H. S. Howe, 
’69, T. K. Lothrop, ’49, A. L. Lowell, 
"77, J. T. Morse, Jr., 60, J.C. Ropes, 
57, F. C. Shattuck, 68, and Roger 
Wolcott, ’70; S. S. Shaw, ’53, was 
elected secretary; and H. G. Denny, 
’52, treasurer. 

Dr. E. H. Stevens, m ’67, and W. 
B. Durant, 65, have been appointed 
water commissioners of Cambridge; 
the latter is chairman of the board. 

The Mass. Medical Society met on 
June 13. Dr. J. J. Putnam delivered 
the Shattuck lecture. The following 
officers were elected at a meeting of 
the councilors : Pres., E. B. Harvey, 
m ’66, Westboro; vice-pres., C. M. 
Green, ’74, Boston; treas., E. M. Buck- 
ingham, m ’74, Boston; corresponding 
sec., C. W. Swan, ’60, Brookline; re- 
cording sec., F. W. Goss, 62, Rox- 
bury; librarian, E. H. Brigham, m ’68, 
Brookline. 
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Arthur Lord, ’72, is vice-president, 
and Dr. Myles Standish, m’79, is trea- 
surer and clerk, of the Standish Monu- 
ment Association, Plymouth. 

At King’s Chapel, Boston, on June 
18, the following six members of the 
Harvard Divinity School were or- 
dained Unitarian ministers: L. C. Cor- 
nish, of Boston, V.J. Emery, of Cleve- 
land, O., H. C. Farwell, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., C. M. Gray, of Belfast, Me., 
F. H. Kant, of Wollaston, and W. S. 
Nichols, of Danvers. 

The election of Overseers proved 
again the recent preference for choos- 
ing only mature men for the popular 
Board. The five successful candidates 
had graduated 53, 40, 39, 36, and 21 
years ago, an average of 37.8 years, 
or about 8 years before the University 
era in Harvard began. The seven 
members of the Corporation, on the 
contrary, average only 32 years as 
graduates. The disposition to elect 
only older men as Overseers has in- 
creased rapidly: the average in the 
first Board elected under the new law 
in 1866 was 25.6 years. In other 
words, an Overseer to-day averages 
12 years older than his predecessor a 
generation ago. 

By the will of Robert C. Billings, a 
rich dry-goods merchant of Boston, 
Harvard College receives $100,000. 

The Mass. Anti-Double Taxation 
League has elected C. S. Hamlin, ’83, 
president, in place of W. B. Durant, 
’65, resigned, and C. F. Adams, ’56, 
Nathan Matthews, Jr., ’75, and W. 
W. Crapo, L. S., ’54, vice-presidents; 
H. G. Curtis, ’65, is treasurer. 

A portrait of Judge Paul Dudley 
(H. C. 1690) has been added to the 
Mass. Supreme Court collection. It 
is a copy by D. J. Strain of the origi- 
nal by Smybert, now owned by D. R. 
Childs, of Dorchester. 
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The Corporation have proposed to 
the City of Cambridge to exchange a 
small strip of land opposite Phillips 
Brooks House, and to receive in return 
a few feet in width immediately ad- 
joining the House, one corner of which 
is now on the street. 

The Bursar’s office is to be removed 
to Dane Hall; this throws open two 
rooms in Wadsworth House, one on, 
the first floor and the other on the 
second. It is also intended to remove 
the Child Memorial Library to the 
H. C. Warren House on Quincy St. 

Miss Lucy Ellis, sister of Calvin 
Ellis, late Dean of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, died in June, bequeathing 
her house, 114 Boylston St., Boston, 
and other property, to Harvard, which 
she makes also her residuary legatee. 
By her death the College also receives 
her brother’s estate in which she had 
a life interest. 

Steps are being taken to have Har- 
vard thoroughly represented at the 
Paris Exposition in 1900. 

R. S. Rantoul, ’53, has been reélected 
president of the Essex Institute, Sa- 
lem; F. H. Appleton, ’69, and E. S. 
Morse, h ’92, are vice-presidents. 

Hereafter, men who have repre- 
sented Harvard in the debate with 
Yale or Princeton will be awarded 
black caps, bearing a red “H,” with 
certain symbols or letters not yet 
decided upon. A black hat-band, with 
a border of crimson, three eighths of 
an inch wide, has also been selected for 
*Varsity debaters. 

The Codperative Society expects to 
extend its business this year. Its 
quarters in Dane Hall will be enlarged. 
F. H. Thomas is superintendent. 

A small addition was built on the 
south end of the Museum during the 
spring, where machinery can be used 
without jarring the building. 
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A traveling fellowship in economic 
botany has recently been established 
for the year 1899-1900 by Mr. E. F. 
Atkins, of Belmont. E. M. Wilcox, A. 
M. ’98, has been appointed to hold the 
fellowship next year. The holder is 
amply provided with funds for defray- 
ing all expenses while journeying to 
and studying in the botanical gar- 
dens and experimental stations of the 
tropics of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
His time will be devoted to an investi- 
gation of the principal useful plants, 
with a view to their improvement for 
commercial purposes. Among the 
tropical plants which are of special 
interest from this point of view are 
cacao, coffee, india rubber, various 
spices, and the sugar-cane. This fellow- 
ship takes advantage of the recent im- 
provement in the study of tropical 
horticulture and agriculture, which is 
likely to have considerable influence 
during the next few years in increas- 
ing the yield and improving the qual- 
ity of tropical vegetable products. 

A recent acquisition of the Fogg 
Art Museum is a collection of 283 
proofs of engravings after Turner. 

The Musical Department, which has 
used Lower Dane as a lecture room, 
will go into Holden Chapel next year, 
and the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation will remove its library and 
fixtures into Brooks House. With the 
removal of the Foxcroft Club into the 
Randall Dining Hall, the lower part of 
Foxcroft House will be returned to 
the University and made into students’ 
rooms at the expense of the Foxcroft 
Club. 

The vote which was held in Me- 
morial Hall, to learn whether 2 major- 
ity of the members would be willing 
to pay $4.25 or $4.50 per week for 
board, resulted as follows: 564 mem- 
bers voted that the maximum price of 
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board should remain at $4 per week, 
while 210 favored the price of board 
being raised to $4.50. Those who 
wished the price to be raised to $4.25 
numbered 47. 

The following graduate Fellows 
have been appointed for the ensuing 
year: Rogers Fellowship: C. S. Grif- 
fin,’95 (economics), and P. O. Skin- 
ner, 96 (modern languages). Parker 
Fellowships: F. W. Bancroft, A. M., 
’97 (zodlogy), B. O. Foster, A. M., ’97 
(classics), E. R. Hedrich, A. M., 98 
(mathematics); J. A. Widtsae, s ’94 
(chemistry). John Thornton Kirk- 
land Fellowship : J. M. Greenman (bot- 
any). Harris Fellowship: N. M. 
Trenholm, A. M.,’97 (history). James 
Walker Scholarship: J. E. Boodin 
(philosophy). John Harvard Fellow- 
ship: G. R. Noyes, ’95 (Slavic). 

Of several important matters, —the 
new Engineering Building, the School 
of Comparative Medicine, the Still- 
man Infirmary, the New Boat-house, 
etc., — definitive information will be 
given in early issues of the Magazine. 
In each case, the plans are not suffi- 
ciently matured to be given in this 
number. 
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*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in pr t periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 


E. F. Everett, 60, has contributed 
to the “ First Century of the History 
of Springfield” an account of Richard 
Everett, who on July 15, 1636, wit- 
nessed the signing of the deed convey- 
ing the lands about Springfield from 
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the Indians to William Pyncheon and 
others. He was the ancestor of Ed- 
ward Everett, ’11. 

C. F. Nirdlinger, [’83,] has collected 
several of his dramatic essays, which 
have appeared of recent years in the 
Illustrated American, Criterion, Town 
Topics, and Empire Magazine, and 
has published them under the title, 
“‘ Masques and Mummers ; Essays on 
the Theatre of Here and Now,” from 
the press of the De Witt Publishing 
Company of New York city. 

Prof. C. E. Norton, 46, has written 
a biographical preface for the col- 
lected edition of Rudyard Kipling’s 
works. 

The Second Part of “ Experimental 
Morphology,” by Dr. C. B. Benedict, 
’89, instructor in Zodélogy at Harvard, 
takes up the subject of growth, and the 
effect upon it of chemical agents, 
water, electricity, light, heat, and also 
of complex agents. The work has 
140 illustrations. (Macmillan: New 
York.) 

J. T. Hassam, ’63, has reprinted, 
from the Proceedings of the Mass. 
Historical Society, “The Bahama Is- 
lands: Notes on an Early Attempt at 
Colonization.” The paper makes a 
pamphlet of 59 pp. with a map. 

The University of Iowa has pub- 
lished “Explorations in the Far 
North,” by Frank Russell, now in- 
structor in Anthropometry at the 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge. The 
expedition described was undertaken 
during the years 1892-94, and in- 
cluded Great Slave Lake, the Macken- 
zie River to Herschel Island, and the 
nearer Athabascan region. Mr. Rus- 
sell gave equal attention to the ethno- 
logical material, and to the natural 
history of the vast territory traversed 
by him. (Published by the University 
of Iowa.) 
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“In the Acadian Land,” by R. R. 
McLeod, ¢ ’70, has been issued by 
Bradlee Whidden, Boston. 

The last instalment of “ The Ances- 
try of the Hoar Family in America,” 
appeared in the July number of the 
New England Historic and Genealogi- 
cal Register. It introduces a regicide 
ancestor of Senator Hoar, 46. 

In the August Atlantic, Col. T. W. 
Higginson, *41, has a biographical 
sketch of John Holmes, ’32, entitled 
“His Brother’s Brother.” 

“ Talks to Teachers on Psychology,” 
by Prof. Wm. James, m ’69, have al- 
ready reached a large audience. They 
were first delivered in Cambridge 
seven years ago, and last year they 
were printed, nearly entire, in the 
Atlantic Monthly. Although intended 
primarily for teachers, they should be 
read by all parents,— for every parent 
is of necessity a teacher, —and then 
by every one who enjoys fresh thought 
presented with vivacity, clearness, and 
charm. Professor James with his col- 
league Professor Miinsterberg, must 
seem heretical to those pedagogical 
psychologists who imagine that their 
psychological formulas explain every- 
thing. It appears, also, that man- 
kind had attained to some wise 
principles in education before they be- 
gan to study children as vaso-motor 
organisms and to talk learnedly about 
reactions. Professor James appends 
three talks to students,— “ The Gospel 
of Relaxation,” “On a Certain Blind- 
ness in Human Beings,” to wit, limited 
sympathies, and “ What Makes Life 
Significant ” — all of which are well 
worth reading, although the second is 
made up chiefly of quotations. (Holt: 
New York. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Prof. G. R. Carpenter, ’86, is prepar- 
ing a volume on English for ‘The 
American Teachers’ Series.” 
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Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, has pro- 
duced, in “Old Cambridge,” a thor- 
oughly entertaining book. Although 
of necessity most of the material is 
old, he has reset it with brilliants of 
his own. There is a chapter describ- 
ing the real Old Cambridge, and 
another in which the three literary 
epochs, of the North American Review, 
Dial, and Atlantic Monthly, are briefly 
characterized. Then follow short es- 
says on Holmes, Longfellow, and 
Lowell, in which Colonel Higginson 
gives his personal impressions of these 
three, mingling reminiscence with bits 
of literary criticism. He is rather 
more unreserved than some other re- 
cent writers in showing the tart side 
of Lowell’s character. There is an 
amusing letter from Holmes; an au- 
thentic account of the founding of the 
Atlantic Monthly; and, in a letter from 
the late Dr. J. H. Allen, ’40, a state- 
ment of the real cause of Lowell’s 
rustication from College. Altogether, 
this book is the best that has appeared 
in this field. It forms the first volume 
of the series of “ National Studies in 
American Letters,” edited by Prof. 
G. E. Woodberry, ’77. (Macmillan : 
New York. Cloth, $1.25.) 

The Prospect Union, Cambridge- 
port, has issued a pamphlet giving an 
account of that experiment in coépera- 
tion since its foundation in 1891. It 
need not be stated here that the Union 
has from its start relied on the help of 
Harvard students and graduates, and 
has become one of the most important 
institutions in Cambridge. In the pam- 
phlet under consideration, G. L. Paine, 
96, has a chapter on the relations be- 
tween the Union and the University, 
and Prof. F. G. Peabody, ’69, describes 
the beginnings of the Union. Among 
the founders were R. M. Lovett, L. F. 
Berry, and C. C. Closson, of 92, and 
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G. J. Pierce, 90. The pamphlet has 
portraits of many persons who have 
been active in the work of the Union. 

Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82, has 
written, in collaboration with Sarah L. 
Arnold, supervisor of schools, Boston, 
a book on “English Language and 
Grammar” (Ginn : Boston). 

W. J. Rolfe, h’59, has edited Scott’s 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel” for the 
Riverside Series. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. 30 cents.) 

Dr. S. H. Scudder, s’62, is one of 
the few masters of a department of 
science who has not been afraid of in- 
juring his reputation among his fellow 
savants by writing “popular” works 
on his specialty. For years, the learned 
and the novice alike have turned to 
his entomological works. The latest of 
these, “ Every-Day Butterflies, a Group 
of Biographies,” promises to be the 
most popular of all. In it his purpose 
is “to relate the story of the some- 
times simple, sometimes curiously 
complex lives of our very commonest 
butterflies, those which every rambler 
at all observant sees about him at one 
time or another, inciting his curiosity 
or pleasing his eye. The sequence of 
the stories is mainly that of the order 
of appearance of the different subjects 
treated.” While every help is given 
to enable the beginner to identify the 
various varieties, Dr. Seudder adds 
much information which the advanced 
student will appreciate. His narratives 
have, indeed, the charm of stories. 
The book is enriched by 71 illustra- 
tions, many of which are colored. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, $2.) 

The “Maliseet Vocabulary,” com- 
piled several years ago by Montague 
Chamberlain, Secretary of the Law- 
rence Scientific School, has been reis- 
sued. The Maliseet is a tribe of Indians 
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inhabiting New Brunswick. The vo- 
cabulary comprises some 2000 vocables 
and compounds, including proper 
names, to which Mr. Chamberlain has 
added 25 pages of short sentences and 
phrases. Prof. W. F. Ganong, ’87, 
gives in an introduction some account 
of the history of the Maliseets. (Pub- 
lished by the Harvard Coéperative 
Society : Cambridge.) 

An instructive volume will some 
day be written on the benefactors of 
Harvard College, showing to what 
sort of persons the College has owed 
the gifts necessary for its mainte- 
nance and expansion. The late John 
Witt Randall, ’34, who gave the Col- 
lege his remarkable engravings, and 
whose executors have more recently 
given the Randall Dining Hall, will 
rank among the most interesting on 
the list of benefactors. Endowed with 
many strong traits, he led a retired 
life, in which he cultivated his love of 
nature, poetry,and art. Except in his 
poems, of which only one volume was 
printed in his lifetime, he seems never 
to have spoken out, and even that vol- 
ume had so fewreaders that the effect of 
his utterance was very restricted. Dr. 
F. E. Abbot, ’59, has recently published 
a memorial volume containing desul- 
tory biographical fragments, many 
letters of Dr. Randall to himself, and 
some 300 pages of Dr. Randall’s verse, 
the larger part of which is printed for 
the first time. The whole forms a 
pious monument to an unusual charac- 
ter, and to Dr. Randall’s sister and 
companion, Belinda. Dr. Abbot ranks 
Dr. Randall with Emerson and Carlyle 
as one of the three greatest men of the 
century; and he sets a similarly high 
estimate on the poems, which are 
chiefly contemplative and descriptive. 
Possibly some readers may regard this 
verdict as superlative, but they are not 
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likely to be blind to the real interest 
of Randall’s personality, or to the 
merits of his verse at its best. The 
volume, under the title “ Poems of 
Nature and Life,” has been finely 
printed, and contains two portraits. 
(George H. Ellis: Boston.) 

The Book of Ezekiel, translated and 
edited for the Polychrome Bible by 
Prof. C. H. Toy, was issued in May. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York. 
$2.50.) 

Charles Cestre, Gr. Sch., ’97, con- 
tributes to the Revue Internationale de 
VEnseignement for May 15 an inter- 
esting article on “Le gouvernement 
de Harvard.” 

“Thoughts of and for the Inner 
Life,” a collection of sermons by ex- 
Pres. Timothy Dwight, h’86, of Yale, 
has been printed by Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. 

Gen. Curtis Guild, Jr., ’81, has sup- 
plied an introduction to “The ’98 
Campaign of the Sixth Massachu- 
setts,” by Lieut F. E. Edwards. 

A two-volume “Life of Bismarck,” 
by F. P. Stearns, 67, will be issued in 
the autumn by Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia. 

El si de las Nifias, a comedy by L. 
F. de Moratin, has been edited by J. 
D. M. Ford,’94, for Ginn’s Interna- 
tional Modern Language Series. (50 
cents.) 

Prof. J. B. Greenough, 756, in co- 
operation with Prof. B. L. D’Ooge and 
M. G. Daniell, 63, has edited “A 
Second Year Book in Latin.” (Ginn: 
Boston.) 

N. H. Dole, ’74, is editor of Book 
Culture, a small monthly paper, issued 
at 18 Boylston St., Boston. 

W. R. Alger, ¢ ’47, is editing a new 
edition of the poems, and part of the 
correspondence, of the late Dr. T. W. 
Parsons, h ’53. 
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“A Preliminary Treatise on Evi- 


dence at the Common Law,” by Prof. 
J. B. Thayer, ’52, was issued late in the 
spring by Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. 

The 9th volume of Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology commemorates 
the great scholars, George Martin Lane 
and Frederic De Forest Allen, who 
were lost to Harvard two years ago. 
Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, contributes 
the memoir of Professor Lane, and 
Prof. J. B. Greenough, ’56, that of Pro- 
fessor Allen. Four of Mr. Lane’s post- 
humous papers are printed, viz., “ Ra- 
menta Plautina,” “Other Critical 
Notes,” ‘‘ Hidden Verses in Suetonius,” 
“Notes on Latin Syntax;” and there 
are six of Mr. Allen’s short papers, 
viz., “The Thanatos Scene in the 
Alcestis,” “Three Notes on Euripides,” 
« Suspicions about ‘Saturnian,’” “ Ety- 
mologies,” “ The Duenos Inscriptions,” 
“The Delphian Hymn to Apollo.” 
Other contributions are, ‘‘ Hidden 
Verses in Livy,” by M. H. Morgan» 
81; “The Nonius Glosses,” by J. H. 
Onions; “Studies in Plautus,” by R. 
C. Manning, Jr., H. M. Hopkins, H. 
W. Prescott, W. H. Gillespie, J. A. 
Peters, and A. A. Bryant; “Some 
Plautine Words and Word-Groups,” 
by A. A. Bryant; “Varia Plautina,” 
by W. M. Lindsay; and “ The Versifi- 
cation of Latin Metrical Inscriptions 
except Saturnians and Dactylies,” by 
A. W. Hodgman. (Ginn: Boston. 
Boards, $1.50). 

Prof. N. P. Gilman, ¢’71, has pre- 
pared a volume on employers’ institu- 
tions for the benefit of workingmen, 
which will be issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. under the title, “ A Div- 
idend to Labor.” 

The 15th edition is announced of 
“Harvard Stories,’ by W. K. Post, 
’ 

90. 
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M. G. Daniell, ’63, has edited for 
the Standard English Classics series 
Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome.” 
His work includes brief biographical 
and classical notes, and a symposium 
of many critics’ opinions of Macaulay 
as a poet, — the whole forming a con- 
venient edition for general readers not 
less than for students. (Ginn: Boston.) 

“For the King, and Other Poems,” 
by Robert Cameron Rogers, L. S., 
’86, renews the pleasant impression 
left by Mr. Rogers’s first volume, 
“The Wind in the Clearing.” He is 
best in his “Lyrics of the Great Di- 
vide,” in which the observation and 
phrasing are his own, although Mr. 
Kipling has inspired the metres. “ For 
the King” is a narrative poem, remi- 
niscent of Browning’s “Saul.” The 
point which most interested us, i. e., 
how the Hebrew warrior could carry a 
casque full of water though the thick 
of a fight, down the mountain paths and 
up again, without spilling, Mr. Rogers 
passes by unexplained, although it 
seems to us more remarkable than that 
the three warriors should slay a dozen 
Philistines in the dark and escape. The 
Spanish war roused Mr. Rogers’s muse 
to two patriotic odes, but it is in the 
“Ballad of Dead Camp-Fires,” and 
similar pieces, that he excels. (Put- 
nam: New York. Cloth, $1.25.) 

“ The Rough Riders,”’ by Gov. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, ’80, which appeared in 
serial form in Scribner’s, was issued 
as a book in June. (Scribner: New 
York.) 

“ A Source-Book of American His- 
tory,” by Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, is an- 
nounced by the Macmillan Co. 

The Life of Rear-Admiral Charles 
Henry Davis, ’25, has been written by 
his son, Capt. Charles H. Davis, U. S. 
N. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton.) 
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“ Plains and Uplands of Old France,” 
by Henry Copley Greene, ’94, presents 
a series of travel pictures, interspersed 
with occasional poems, descriptive of 
Provence and Burgundy. Mr. Greene’s 
landscapes in words, and the general 
tone of his book, remind one of the 
backgrounds in Preraphaelite paint- 
ings, — they aim at reproducing the 
naiveté and simplicity and charm of 
the Quattrocentists by means of the 
most evident artifice. But the artifice 
does not mislead, and the effect is 
often pleasing. One wonders, how- 
ever, whether it would not have been 
enhanced if Mr. Greene had been less 
conscientious in providing every noun 
with an adjective and every verb with 
an adverb; for the reader tires at last 
of being told just what hue of sunshine 
falls just how on grim crags or dark 
pines or smiling fields. But whoever 
takes these sketches a little at a time 
will find real merit in them. (Small, 
Maynard & Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.) 

C. F. Lummis, [’81], has been print- 
ing in his Land of Sunshine (Los Ange- 
les, Cal.) an accurate translation of the 
Viceroy Revilla Gigedo’s report on 
California, the clearest and closest 
summary of Pacific Coast affairs and 
explorations from San Blas to Nutka, 
1767-1793, that we possess. It has 
not been printed heretofore in English. 

Four volumes of the verse of Bliss 
Carman, Sp., ’86, have been acquired 
by Smali, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
“Low Tide at Grandpré” and “ Be- 
hind the Arras” will be reissued at 
once. 

‘‘Some Misapprehensions as to the 
Simplified Nomenclature of Anato- 
my,” which Prof. B. G. Wilder, s ’62, 
delivered as president of the Associa- 
tion of American Anatomists at its 
11th annual meeting, has been printed 
in pamphlet form. 
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Although since June, when Richard 
W. Hale, ’92, issued “The Dreyfus 
Story,” the dénoument in that famous 
case has been reached, Mr. Hale’s 
summary, which covers the period up 
to the time when revision was decided 
on, has a permanent value. Why 
should he not add the chapters neces- 
sary to complete the story ? (Small, 
Maynard & Co.: Boston. 50 cents.) 

F. L. Knowles, ’96, has compiled 
“ A Kipling Primer,” a bibliography, 
with a critical appreciation of Kipling’s 
works, and an alphabetical index to the 
plots of all the stories and ballads. 
(Brown: Boston.) 

“The Trustee’s Handbook,” by 
Augustus Peabody Loring, ’78, of the 
Boston bar, is a condensed manual of 
200 pages, in which “The Trustee as 
an Individual,” “The Individual as 
Trustee,” “The Beneficiary,” and “ In- 
terstate Law ” are respectively treated. 
(Little, Brown & Co.: Boston.) 

“The Government of Municipali- 
ties,” by D. B. Eaton, s ’51, will be 
brought out by the Macmillan Co. 

The Club’s Baby, a farce of which 
E. G. Knoblauch, ’96, is one of the 
authors, has been produced in Chicago, 
after having been originally brought 
out in London. 

“Rudyard Kipling, the Artist, a 
Retrospect and a Prophecy,” is an 
essay by Prof. W. C. Lawton, 773, 
issued in pamphlet form, with portrait 
of Mr. Kipling, by the Morse Co., New 
York. 

M. A. DeW. Howe, ’87, has edited 
a volume of selections of verse, “The 
Memory of Lincoln.” It includes the 
well-known Strophes from Lowell’s 
“ Commemoration Ode,” two of Whit- 
man’s pieces, Tom Taylor’s lines in 
Punch, and poems by Piatt, Brownell, 
Boker, Stoddard, Bayard Taylor, and 
others, down to the recent lines of P. 
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L. Dunbar, the negro poet. One feels 
that Lowell’s portrait is still unap- 
proached, and that none of the later 
singers has matched Whitman’s emo- 
tion. There is a rare portrait of Lin- 
coln as a frontispiece. (Small, May- 
nard & Co.: Boston.) 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


American Historical Review. (July.) 
** Hidalgo and Morelos,’ H. C. Lea, h’90. 

Anglo-American. (June.) ‘* Trusts and 
Industrial Combinations,”’ G. H. Johnson, 
p 87. 

Atlantic. (June.) ‘‘ Japan and the Phil- 
ippines,”’? A. M. Knapp, ’60; ‘‘ Politics 
and the Judiciary,’”? F. G. Cook, 82; 
‘*Road-Hymn for the Start,” W. V. 
Moody, ’93. (July.) ‘* The Plot of Much 
Ado about Nothing,’’ H. H. Furness, ’54 ; 
**The Wood Thrush at Eve,”’ C. Scol- 
lard, Sp., ’85. (Aug.) ‘* The Yosemite 
National Park,’ J. Muir, h ’96; ‘‘ The 
Vitality of Macaulay,” H. D. Sedgwick, 
Jr., ’82; ‘* His Brother’s Brother ” [John 
Holmes, ’32], T. W. Higginson, °41. 

Century. (Aug.) ‘Situation in Cuba,”’ 
L. Wood, m ’84; ‘‘ Powerful Electrical 
Discharges,” J. Trowbridge, s ’65. 

Economic Journal, London. 
‘** Trusts,’’ W. J. Ashley. 

Engineering. (July.) ‘“‘ Efficiencies of 
Modern Steam-Boilers and Furnaces, and 
Economy in the Transfer of Heat and 
Fuel to Steam,” R. S. Hale, ’91. 

Forum. (June.) ‘‘ Nineteenth Century 
Novelists,’ G. R. Carpenter, ’86; ‘* Eng- 
land’s Decadence in the West Indies,’’ B. 
Adams, ’70. 

Frank Leslie’s. (June.) “ Building of 
the New Navy,’ J. D. Long, 57. 

Journal of Geology. (May.) ‘* Nan- 
tucket, a Morainal Island,” G. C. Curtis 
and J. B. Woodworth, s ’94. 

Judicial Review, London. (April.) 
“Rufus Choate,’’ N. J. D. Kennedy. 

McClure’s. (July.) ‘‘One Virginia 
Night,”’ K. Brown, 791; ‘‘ Rudyard Kip- 
ling,”? C. E. Norton, °46; ‘‘ Unsolved 
Problems of Astronomy,’”’ S. Newcomb, 
s 58. 

National Review. 
L. Stephen, h 90. 


(June.) 


(July.) ‘‘ Southey,” 
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New England Magazine. (Aug.) ** The 
Romance of Mt. Desert,’ S. A. Eliot, ’84. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. (July.) 
‘“*Expansion and Protection,” H. H. 
Powers ; ‘“‘ On the Value of Money,’? W. 
Cunningham; ‘‘ The Sociological Frontier 
of Economies,” E. A. Ross; ‘“‘ The Pre- 
conceptions of Economic Science, II,” 
T. Veblen; ‘‘ The Settlements with the 
Pacific Railways,’ H, R. Meyer. 

Scribner’s. (July.) ‘‘ Daniel Webster,” 
G. F. Hoar, 46; ‘‘To a Young Man 
wishing to be an American,’”’ R. Grant, 
°73. (Aug.) ‘‘A Royal Ally,” W. M. 
Browne, [’77]; ‘‘ Daniel Webster,”’ G. F. 
Hoar, °46. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


—James Russell Lowell and his 
Friends. By Edward Everett Hale, 
39. With Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Other Illustrations. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, $3.00.) 

Lowell has been dead eight years, 
and Dr. Hale is so persistently young 
that it is hard to believe that they 
were contemporaries at Harvard, — 
Lowell graduating in 1838 and Dr. 
Hale the year after. Dr. Hale’s book 
contains almost as much of himself as 
of Lowell and his associates; but this 
is not to be regretted, since it has re- 
sulted in a characteristic collection of 
anecdotes, opinions, and facts. His 
pictures gain in life-likeness because 
they include the portraits not only of 
the half score national celebrities, but 
also of the many who were their inti- 
mates; men not famous, but of local 
reputation, and interesting from spe- 
cial traits. Whether you have lived 
in Cambridge all your life, and so 
have inherited the legends of the 
Cambridge and Concord groups, or 
have gathered them in letters, essays, 
and memoirs, you will find some new 
ones, and the old ones told in a new 
way by Dr. Hale. He devotes much 
space —as is natural—to Harvard 
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College, from his own undergraduate 
days down to the present. He writes 
as he talks, copiously, wittily, unre- 
servedly. “Se non @ vero, é@ ben tro- 
vato,” we think, as he pours out story 
after story, opinion after opinion. 
Thus the anecdote about Mr. Robert 
T. Lincoln’s entrance to College — to 
the effect that Mr. Lincoln in 1860 
brought a letter to President Walker 
from Stephen A. Douglas, introducing 
the youth as the son of his (Douglas’s) 
friend Abraham Lincoln, and that 
Lowell was the only member of the 
Harvard Faculty who had ever heard 
of Abraham Lincoln — contains three 
irreconcilable elements: 1. In the sum- 
mer of 1860, Walker was no longer 
president of Harvard; 2. Abraham 
Lincoln was nominated for the presi- 
dency in May, 1860: to suggest that 
the Harvard Faculty, six or eight 
weeks later, had not heard of him, is 
incredible; 3. From what we know of 
Lincoln, it is almost certain that in 
1860 he was not asking Douglas for 
letters of recommendation. Without 
going through the list of the Faculty 
at that time, it may be asked whether 
Professors Child and Bowen, at least, 
were less watchful than Lowell was 
of current politics. Probably the Fac- 
ulty as a whole was “narrow,” and 
Dr. Hale has found a capital story 
to enforce his point, only the story 
(p. 200) lacks verisimilitude. Who- 
ever follows Dr. Hale with chronology 
in hand will light upon more than one 
similar instance of what we may call 
raconteur’s license. It is very certain, 
for example, that Thomas Jefferson 
was not studying “some French” at 
William and Mary College about 
1780 (p. 126); for Jefferson was then 
37 years old, and had, as early as 
1776, written the Declaration of In- 
dependence, having graduated from 
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William and Mary in 1762. We may 
add that French was not studied at 
Harvard for the first time in 1780; 
as early as 1733 M. Longloisserie, who 
is something more than a name to 
Harvard antiquaries, was teaching 
here. To heap up such examples 
would give, however, a wrong idea of 
the book, in which the general facts are 
recognizably true. Much material re- 
lating especially to Lowell’s early life 
appears for the first time. Lowell’s 
character, also, is sketched very sym- 
pathetically, although perhaps Dr. 
Hale deceives himself into thinking 
that he knew the Lowell of later days 
better than he really did. Lowell 
was always reticent in what concerned 
himself, and it may be doubted 
whether, after he reached middle life, 
he unbosomed himself to more than 
one of his friends. The conversa- 
tional style in which Dr. Hale writes 
has obvious drawbacks, but it has cor- 
responding advantages which he has 
made the most of. Open at whatever 
page you will, your interest is at once 
aroused, and you read on. In conclu- 
sion, hearty praise should be given to 
the many portraits and other illustra- 
tions; they include many not hereto- 
fore published, and every one has its 
value as a “human document.” 

— Through Nature to God. By John 
Fiske, 63. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, $1.) This is the third 
of the small volumes in which Mr. 
Fiske has summed up, in natural se- 
quence, his conclusions on the most 
vital concerns in life. Its predecessors, 
“The Destiny of Man ” and “ The Idea 
of God,” surprised many persons, — 
not indeed the clearest-sighted, — who 
had imagined that Mr. Fiske must be 
a wicked atheist, or at least a material- 
ist, because of his early, able, and unre- 
mitting advocacy of Evolution. After 
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reading this last volume, even the or- 
thodox might exclaim, “Saul among 
the prophets !” Many an orthodox ser- 
mon, we may be sure, will be propped 
on one or another of Mr. Fiske’s 
views ; but this will be due to the 
present vagueness and denial of logic 
which prevails among the theologues, 
and not to inconsistency on his part, 
With him, “ the foundation of morality 
is to give up pretending to believe that 
for which there is no evidence.” When 
he concludes, therefore, that Evolution, 
interpreted as he interprets it, forces 
man to look through Nature to God, 
he means something very different 
from the God according to Aquinas, 
or Calvin, or Laud. But as one of the 
great charms of his book is its freedom 
from theological or metaphysical con- 
troversy, we should give a wrong im- 
pression of it if we set it up as a 
polemical achievement. Mr. Fiske’s 
urbanity, his deep reverence for all 
things spiritual, his tender sympathy 
for all worthy things human, shine on 
every page. The first of his cssays 
discusses the mystery of evil. He does 
not, of course, solve the mystery ; but 
he shows how the evolutionist doctrine, 
which insists on the relativity of evil, 
is higher and more satisfactory than 
the Manichaean, or than the Calvinist 
and other Christian pessimist theories. 
To assume that God is omnipotent and 
all-good, and that, nevertheless, the 
Devil has things pretty much his own 
way on the earth,—and this is the 
assumption which underlies most of the 
creeds of Christendom, — is to set up a 
contradiction, which certainly has not 
comforted inquiring souls. To accept 
evil, on the contrary, as a sign of 
human relativity or of “good in the 
making,” relieves the sufferer from 
suspecting that the Devil is really more 
powerful than the assumed omnipotent 
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God. In a second chapter, the sub- 
stance of which formed the Phi Beta 
Kappa oration a few years ago, Mr. 
Fiske traces the sources and progress 
of love and self-sacrifice, or, in other 
words, the evolution of spirituality. 
But it is in his final essay, on “The 
Everlasting Reality of Religion,” that 
he is most original. The process of 
reasoning by which he establishes that 
religion, involving man’s belief in and 
relation to God, is no mere phantom 
but an eternal fact, is ingenious, strik- 
ing, and —to one who admits the co- 
gency of analogy — satisfactory. To 
sum up his argument in so brief a 
notice as this would do it scant justice. 
Indeed, the total impression left by 
this precious little volume is not that 
of its indisputable argumentative force, 
but,of the breadth and geniality and 
mellow wisdom of its author. It should 
have a large audience, for it speaks 
words which multitudes are thirsting 
to hear. 

— The Column and the Arch. By Wm. 
P. P. Longfellow, ’55. (Scribner: New 
York. $2.) To put within the compass 
of a single small volume the history of 
the column and the arch would seema 
practical impossibility. One would ex- 
pect that such a book would be either 
purely elementary, or lacking in im- 
portant essentials. Yet, with the one 
exception of the Gothic development 
of arch and vault, this has been done, 
and done well and successfully, by 
Mr. Longfellow. The book displays 
throughout the knowledge of the 
thorough student, and the critical in- 
sight of a well-trained mind. Every 
essay is on what might be called a 
hackneyed subject, yet there is not 
one among the eight which has not 
something new to present. There is 
a wonderful charm — largely owing 
to the mystery of the time — at- 
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taching to the Egyptian work, and 
this alone would give interest to the 
remarkably clear and concise essay on 
the lotus capital. The Graeco-Roman 
essay is, however, of greater impor- 
ance, and is a well-balanced summing 
up of the leading characteristics of the 
Greek and Roman artistic nature. 
One is constantly delighted with such 
touches as the term “ martial cockneys” 
as applied to the Greeks, and the subtle 
comparison of the Roman and the 
nineteenth century Englishman, — not 
quite true in some respects, for the 
Roman sought his art outside Rome, 
while the Englishman thinks no art 
quite so good as his own. Of the 
Greeks Mr. Longfellow says: “They 
sacrificed original invention, con- 
sciously or not, which we value above 
everything else; but in exchange for 
it they secured perfection, for which 
we unfortunately do not care.” And 
of the Roman: “ The architecture of 
the Empire went as far beyond the 
Greek in its power of conception as it 
fell below in artistic quality of execu- 
tion.” The permanency of the Roman 
type and of classic ideas in Rome 
itself is clearly emphasized in the later 
essays, and it makes one feel in read- 
ng, as one feels on the spot, that 
Rome justifies herself of her title as 
the Eternal City. The growth of 
the arch is clearly traced through the 
Romar, Syrian, and Romanesque pe- 
riods, and one regrets that the same 
sure hand had not passed over so cur- 
sorily the Gothic period. This was 
the age of builders, as previous great 
periods had been ages of designers, 
and, as such, was necessarily in its be- 
ginnings a more or less primitive art. 
The German is given rather undue 
importance in the development of 
Romanesque, tending thus to slight the 
influence of the Southern Romanesque 
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of France, which, if it felt any outside , 
influence, felt that of Constantino- 
ple, Syria, and Venice. The time is 
summed up tersely thus: ‘Roman- 
esque architecture, and after it Gothic, 
became as absolutely constructive as 
the Roman had been conventionally 
artistic.” In the later development, it is 
quite true that “the lines became more 
interesting to the builder than the sur- 
face, and he sought opportunity to 
accumulate them;” but this is an in- 
adequate statement, and, even taken 
with the context, is calculated to give 
a false idea of the aims of the Gothic 
builder, which were, as noted above, 
constructional. Of the last two essays, 
that on the Renaissance is easily the 
most interesting, summing up, as it 
does, so briefly and clearly the influence 
which gradually led up to a sudden 
awakening. The essay contrasts most 
tersely the aristocratic character of the 
ancient arts with the popular quali- 
ties of the work of the Middle Ages, 
and shows how truly the Renaissance 
had the aristocratic stamp of the 
early work but lacked its religious ele- 
ment. “Its forms and monuments sug- 
gest stateliness, elegance, ostentatious 
splendor, or fastidious refinement, but 
not the august solemnity of ancient re- 
ligions, or the humility and devoutness 
of the Christian.” The book is well 
printed, and illustrated with good half- 
tone prints. 

— Heart of Man. By George Ed- 
ward Woodberry, ’77. (Macmillan : 
New York. Cloth, $1.50.) This un- 
usual book comprises four essays, 
loosely connected by unity of purpose 
rather than by formal unity. Professor 
Woodberry’s aim seems to be to inter- 
pret history, literature, democracy, and 
religion by the touchstone of modern 
idealism. This he does, not by direct 
attack, nor by logical sequence, but by 
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suggestion and a rambling discussion, 
somewhat after the manner of Sir 
Thomas Browne in Religio Medici. We 
suspect, indeed, that that most delight- 
ful of all English collections of medi- 
tations on man, nature, and God has 
often been in Professor Woodberry’s 
mind. His first essay, ‘‘‘Taormina,” 
printed some time ago in The Century, 
deals with the ideal in history. From 
Taormina, the matchless Sicilian town, 
as from a pedestal, he describes the 
swift-passing and unending strife of 
many races, and the alternation of de- 
vastation and beauty which is the lot of 
the country over which Aetna reigns. 
There is nothing finer in the book than 
the summing up of the tragic vicissi- 
tudes, human and natural, which Taor- 
mina has witnessed. The paper which 
follows it, ‘‘A New Defense of Poetry,” 
fills nearly half the volume, and takes 
up many of the deepest problems of 
literature, problems old as Homer and 
new as Zola, and in almost every 
case presents them strikingly. Roman- 
ticism and classicism, plot, realism, the 
evolution of the epic, — these are some 
of the topics surveyed. And, as if to 
show that his ability to generalize is 
founded, as it should be, on a careful 
observation of details, Professor Wood- 
berry stops occasionally for such a mi- 
nute analysis as that to which he sub- 
jects Shelley’s ‘Ode to the West 
Wind.” In his third essay he discusses 
democracy, and: in his fourth, which 
strikes us as inferior, religion. There 
is something whimsical in “ experi- 
encing religion” — and that is the 
upshot of the last paper — in the way 
he describes. At times we come near 
suspecting that Professor Woodberry 
was giving more attention to producing 
a fine piece of description than to the 
eternal verities: there is so much about 
prairie landscape, plunging horses, 
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weird cloud effects,—even the be- 
havior of the briar pipes is recorded, 
— that we forget the religious import 
of it all. However, descriptions of 
other men’s love-making and religion 
rarely tally with our own experience, 
and in these delicate matters the 
least hint of posing is fatal. And yet 
throughout this essay, too, the reader 
will find much compensation. Of Pro- 
fessor Woodberry’s poetry, some of us 
have thought that it lacks the emo- 
tion which he was evidently bent on in- 
fusing into it; not so of this volume of 
prose, which is as remarkable for its 
emotional quality as for its always culti- 
vated and often noble thinking. It is 
a pity it has so clumsy a title. The 
second essay, printed separately, with 
a different title and subdivided into 
chapters, would, we believe, reach 
many persons who will shrink from 
tackling it in its present form, — 140 
pages without a break. And yet to 
miss it is to miss one of the most 
notable literary works produced in 
America in the past decade. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


On the Birds’ Highway. By Reginald 
Heber Howe, Jr. With Photographic 
Illustrations by the Author, and a Fron- 
tispiece in Color from a Painting by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes. (Small, Maynard & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, $2.) 

The Pedagogues. A Story of the Har- 
vard Summer School. By Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier, ’95. (Small, Maynard & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, $1.25.) 

Ethics and Revelation. By Henry S. 
Nash, ’78, Professor in the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge. (Macmillan 
Co.: New York. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Yale Yarns. Sketches of Life at Yale 
University. By John Seymour Wood. 
(Putnam: New York. Paper, 50 cents.) 
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The Amateur Cracksman. By E. W. 
Hornung. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 
$1.25.) 

The Memory of Lincoln. Poems Se- 
lected, with an Introduction by M. A. 
De Wolfe Howe, ’87. (Small, Maynard & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.) 

The Religion of Mr. Kipling. By W. 
B. Parker, ’97. (Mansfield & Wessels: 
New York. Boards, 24mo, 50 cents.) 

Yale, Her Campus, Class-Rooms, and 
Athletics. By Lewis Sheldon Welch and 
Walter Camp, with Introduction by Sam- 
uel J. Elder. Illustrated. (L. C. Page & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50.) 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. Ed- 
ited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Moses Grant Daniell, 63. (Ginn: Boston. 
Cloth.) 

General Sherman. By General Manning 


F. Force, °45. (Appleton: New York. 
Great Commanders Series. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50.) 


Across the Campus. A Story of College 
Life. By Caroline M. Fuller. (Scribner: 
New York. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Plutarch’s Lives. By Sir Thomas North. 
Vol. 3. Coriolanus, Alcibiades and Corio- 
lanus, Paulus Aemilius, Timoleon, Pelo- 
pidas, Marcellus, Pelopidas and Marcel- 
lus. Vol. 4. Aristides, Mareus Cato, 
Aristides and Cato, Philopoemen, T. Q. 
Flaminius, Flaminius and Philopoemen, 
Pyrrhus, Caius Marius. Vol. 5. Lysander, 
Sulla, Cimon, Lucullus, Cimon and Lucul- 
lus, Nicias. Vol. 6. Crassus, Sertorius, 
Eumenes, Agesilaus, Pompeius, Agesilaus 
and Pompeius. (Temple Classics. Cloth, 
50 cts. per vol. Macmillan: New York.) 

The Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes. 
By Paul Elmer More, p ’93. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 75 ets.) 

Every-Day Butterflies. A Group of 
Biographies. By Samuel Hubbard Seud- 
der, s 62. With 71 Illustrations, plain 
and colored. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, $2.) 

Maliseet Vocabulary. By Montague 
Chamberlain. With Introduction by 
Wm. F. Ganong, ’87. (Harvard Codp- 
erative Society : Cambridge. Paper.) 

The Dreyfus Story. By Richard W. 
Hale, 92. (Small, Maynard & Co: Bos- 
ton. 50 cents.) 
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Vedanta Philosophy. Lectures by the 
Swami Vivekananda on the Raja Yoga 
and Other Subjects. Also Patanjali’s 
Yoga Aphorisms, with Commentaries, 
and Glossary of Sanskrit Terms. New 
Edition, with Enlarged Glossary. (The 
Baker & Taylor Co.: New York. Cloth, 
$1.50.) 

The Spanish Revolution, 1868-1875. By 
Edward Henry Strobel, ’°77, Bemis Pro- 
fessor of International Law in Harvard 
University. (Small, Maynard & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, $1.50.) 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of May 8, 1899. 

Voted, that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
April 26, 1899, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the gift of $2300 re- 
ceived from Mr. Edward W. Hooper, 
to pay for expenses incurred by the 
College in connection with the settle- 
ment of Mr. Edward Austin’s will, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $500 received 
from Mr. A. C. Coolidge for the pur- 
chase of books in Slavic history be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted to reappoint Edward Robin- 
son, Lecturer on Classical Archaeology 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1899. 

Voted to appoint James Pierpont 
Lecturer on Mathematics for 1899- 
1900. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: Richard Cobb, A. B., in English; 
Thomas Hall, Jr., A. B., in English ; 
John Goddard Hart, A. B., in English ; 
Henry Lee Prescott, A. B., in Eng- 
lish ; Pierre la Rose, A. B., in English; 
Charles Lowell Young, A. B., in Eng- 
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lish ; Walter Raymond Spalding, A. 
M., in Music ; Edgar William Olive, 
A. M., in Botany ; Benjamin Rand, 
Ph. D., in Philosophy ; Alphonse Brun, 
A. M., in French; Alphonse Marin 
La Meslée, A. M., in French ; Jere- 
miah Denis Matthias Ford, Ph. D., in 
French ; Charles Hamilton Ashton, 
A. M., in Mathematics ; Charles Leon- 
ard Bouton, A. M., in Mathematics ; 
Thomas Augustus Jaggar, Ph. D., in 
Geology ; Robert Jay Forsythe, A. 
M., in Metallurgy and Metallurgi- 
cal Chemistry ; Reginald Aldworth 
Daly, Ph. D., in Physiography ; James 
Gray Lathrop, in Athletics ; Leo Wie- 
ner, in Slavic Languages; William 
Vaughan Moses, S. B., in Drawing 
and Machine Design ; George Staples 
Rice, S. B., in Sanitary Engineering ; 
William Edward McClintock in High- 
way Engineering ; Jens Iverson Wes- 
tengard, in Engineering Contracts and 
Specifications ; Arthur Bowes Frizell, 
A. B., in Mathematics. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: Gustavus Howard Maynadier, 
Ph. D., in English ; Carleton Eldridge 
Noyes, in English; William Ernest 
Castle, Ph. D., in Zodlogy ; Robert 
MacDougall, Ph. D., in Philosophy ; 
Dickinson Sergeant Miller, in Philo- 
sophy ; Arthur Orlo Norton, in the 
History and Art of Teaching ; George 
Neely Henning, A. M., in French ; 
James Kelsey Whittemore, in Mathe- 
matics ; Arthur Starr Eakle, Ph. D., 
in Mineralogy ; Albert Morton Lyth- 
goe, in Egyptology; Francis Lowell 
Kennedy, in Mechanical Drawing ; 
Stephen Edgar Whiting, S. B., in Elec- 
trical Engineering; Irving Lester 
Winter, in Elocution; Gaillard Thomas 
Lapsley, in History. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
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1899 : Alfred Dwight Sheffield, A. M., 
in English; Goldthwaite Higginson 
Dorr, A. B., in English ; Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason, A. B., in English ; Roland 
Burrage Dixon, in Anthropology ; 
Stephen Riggs Williams, A. M., in 
Zoblogy ; Charles William Prentiss, 
A. M., in Zodlogy ; Oakes Ames, in 
Botany ; Robert Greenleaf, Leavitt, 
A. M., in Botany ; Edward Parrish 
Carr, A. M., in Philosophy ; William 
Pepperell Montague, Ph. D., in Philo- 
sophy ; Charles Henry Rieber, A. B., 
in Philosophy ; Wilmon Henry Shel- 
don, A. M., in Philosophy ; Martin 
Mower, in Fine Arts; Joseph Ed- 
mund Woodman, S. B., in Geology. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899 : Chester Noyes Greenough, in 
English ; Homer Huntington Kidder, 
in English ; Philip Lee Miller, in Eng- 
lish; William Albert Willard, in 
Zoology ; George Thomas Moore, in 
Botany ; George Richard Lyman, in 
Botany ; John Mason Boutwell, in Ge- 
ology ; Francis Lowell Kennedy, in 
the Engineering Laboratory. 

Voted to appoint Charles Homer 
Haskins, Lecturer on History for 
1899-1900. 

Voted to appoint Marshall Henry 
Bailey, M. D., Medical Visitor for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1899. 


Meeting of May 15, 1899. 

The Treasurer reported that he 
had received from the executor of the 
will of Mrs. Susan B. Lyman the sum 
of $3000 on account of her bequest of 
$5000, under the following clause in 
her will: “To the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College the sum of 
$5000, the income thereof only to be 
distributed, under the direction of the 
President of the College, for the bene- 
fit of poor but intelligent and meritori- 
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ous students of the College.” And it 
was Voted that the President and Fel- 
ows will gratefully accept this bequest 
on the terms named in the will. 

Voted to adopt the following scheme 
for carrying on the Randall Dining 
Hall : — 


SCHEME FOR CARRYING ON THE RAN- 
DALL HALL ASSOCIATION. 


1, All persons connected with the University 
who board at Randall Hall shall constitute an 
Association. 

2. The officers of the Association shall be a 
President, a Vice-President, a Secretary and 
Treasurer, an Auditor and a Board of Directors, 
consisting of President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
and Treasurer and Auditor ez officiis, and eleven 
others. Of the fourteen Directors, exclusive of 
the Auditor, five shall be chosen from the Gradu- 
ate Departments, provided, however, that not 
more than three shall be chosen from any one 
Department ; and nine from the College and the 
Scientific School, provided, however, that not 
more than four shall be chosen from any one 
Class of both these Departments taken together. 
Four of the eleven Directors are required to be 
chosen from the members of the retiring Board. 

3. All officers, exclusive of the Auditor, shall 
be chosen by the Association at large. The 
officers shall serve for one year from Commence- 
ment Day following their election. Vacancies in 
the Board of Directors shall be filled by the 
Directors by ballot. 

4. Aregular meeting of the Association shall 
be held each year on the first Wednesday in 
May. At this meeting nominations shall be 
made for officers of the Association for the next 
academic year. The election of officers shall be 
held during the week following the annual meet- 
ing, by means of printed ballots containing the 
names of candidates nominated at the said meet- 
ing. 

5. The Board of Directors shall have general 
control and management of the business of the 
Association, subject only to the restrictions laid 
down in this scheme. They shall regulate the 
bill of fare, making due provision each year for 
repairs, improvements, and maintenance of stock 
in that year ; they shall establish rules for pre- 
serving order, and have the power of enforcing 
the same ; they shall have the right to suspend 
or expel members from the privileges of the 
Association whenever, in their judgment, the 
welfare of the Association demands it. They 
shall hold at least one regular meeting in each 
calendar month of the academic year, and such 
other meetings as the President may call. 

6. The following rules are to be observed : — 
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(1) No wine, beer, or other alcoholic drink, 
and no tobacco, shall be used in the Hall. 

(2) No alcohol, naphtha, benzine, kerosene, or 
other inflammable liquid shall be used or kept 
within the building. 

(3) No change in the disposition of pictures, 
busts, or other decorations that may be placed in 
the Hall, or in the architectural features of the 
Hall itself, or in the apparatus for heating or 
lighting, shall be made without the previous con- 
sent of the Corporation. 

7. The Association shall keep the furniture 
and equipment good, shall pay jive per cent. a 
year upon the advances made by the Corporation 
to furnish the building, and $600 a year toward 
extinguishing that debt. 

8. The Corporation will appoint an Auditor, 
who must be a student in a Graduate Department 
of Harvard University, or an officer or an assist- 
ant of the University, belonging to the Asso- 
ciation. A list of eligible candidates will be 
furnished the Corporation by the Board of 
Directors. The Auditor shall audit all bills 
and accounts against the Association, and shall 
countersign the same, but only after their being 
approved by the President, or by a special order 
of the Board of Directors. He shall make to the 
Directors a monthly report of the receipts and 
expenditures of the Association. He shall audit 
the Treasurer’s accounts, which he shall cause to 
be balanced three times yearly, in December, 
March, and June. At such times as the Bursar 
may require, he shall submit to the Bursar the 
board accounts of the members of the Associa- 
tion. He shall also keep a record of all moneys 
deposited with the Bursar by members of the 
Association as security for board, and shall 
notify such members when their security is in- 
sufficient. His salary shall be fixed by vote of 
the Association. 

The Corporation will appoint a Steward, who 
shall make all purchases of provisions for the 
Association, shall order all urgent repairs, shall 
employ and direct all employees other than stu- 
dents, and shall have general care of the Hall. 
The salary of the Steward shall be fixed by the 
Board of Directors. He shall account to the 
Auditor for all sums which may in any way 
come into his hands as Steward of the Hall. 

The Auditor and the Steward may be dis- 
missed on reasonable notice by the Corporation, 
and shall be dismissed by them on reasonable 
notice at the request of two thirds of the Direc- 
tors of the Association. 

9. The Corporation will advance from week to 
week the money to pay the bills of the Associa- 
tion for heating, lighting, service, provisions, 
etc. ; but all such bills shall be approved by the 
Auditor. The interest on these advances shall 
be at the rate of five per cent. a year. The whole 
cost of carrying on the Hall, including the above 
mentioned charges for advances, shall be covered 
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by the board accounts of the members thereof, 
and the amounts thus due from the several mem- 
bers shall be certified by the Auditor, and col- 
lected upon the term bills by the Bursar. 

10. The Corporation reserve to themselves the 
power of making alterations in this scheme upon 
notice to the President and Directors of at least 
one month. 


On report of the following gentle- 
men acting by authority of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows as Judges in award- 
ing the Boylston Prizes for Elocution 
on May 11, 1899, — President Eliot, 
John Noble, Esq., Arthur T. Lyman, 
Esq., of the Board of Overseers, 
George Putnam, Esq., Professor E. H. 
Strobel, Assistant Professors Edward 
Hale, G. P. Baker, Messrs. A. Law- 
rence Lowell, J. Bertram Williams, 
J. Iverson Westengard,— Voted to 
award first prizes to Robert Louis 
Hoguet, Senior, Henry Joralemon 
Davenport, Junior. Voted to award 
second prizes to Wilbur Morse, Ju- 
nior, Sterling Sherman Beardsley, Se- 
nior, Roger Sawyer Forbes, Junior. 

Voted that hereafter the drawings 
for all College rooms outside the Col- 
lege Yard, so called, be open to all 
students of the University. 

Voted to appoint the following 
lecturers for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: Edward Henry Hall, on the His- 
tory of Christian Doctrine; Ezra Rip- 
ley Thayer, on Massachusetts Practice. 

Voted to appoint Harry Augustus 
Bigelow Instructor in Criminal Law 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1899. 


Meeting of May 29, 1899. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $2500 from Mr. 
Edwin F. Atkins for the prosecution 
of the study of the improvement of 
sugar-cane ard other tropical plants 
under the supervision of the College, 
to be devoted as follows: “$2000 for 
a Fellowship for the academic year 
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1899-1900, and $500 for the prepara- 
tion of an exhaustive card catalogue 
of works on sugar-cane culture and 
investigations ;” and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $2000 re- 
ceived through Professor G. L. Good- 
ale from an anonymous friend for pre- 
sent use at the Botanic Garden, in the 
equipment of the laboratories of plant- 
physiology connected with the new 
greenhouses, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Ar- 
thur Blake for her welcome gift of 
$1000 as a permanent addition to the 
Surgical Laboratory Fund in the Med- 
ical School. 

Voted that the offer of $600 a year 
for five years to promote the interests 
of the Surgical Laboratory be grate- 
fully accepted on the terms named in 
a letter from Dr. J. C. Warren, dated 
May 19, 1899, which states that the 
offer is made by Dr. W. S. Bigelow, 
$200; George B. Blake, $100; Francis 
S. Blake, $100; Charles W. Amory, 
$200. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
May 27, 1899, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, for the third quarterly 
payment of $625 for the year 1898-99 
on account of its annual gift of $2500 
for meeting the expenses at the Arnold 
Arboretum for increasing the know- 
ledge of trees. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received gifts tothe Peabody Museum 
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amounting to $667.34 from Messrs. 
C. B. Moore, C. P. Bowditch, and 
George A. Nickerson, $400 thereof to 
be used for the salary of Mr. C. C. 
Willoughby, $250 as an addition to 
the salary of Mr. Frank Russell, and 
$17.34 for the general purposes of the 
Museum ; and these gifts were grate- 
fully accepted. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Di- 
rector of the National Museum for 
the collection of specimens illustrating 
the minor economic minerals valuable 
for purposes of teaching. 

Voted that the offer made by the 
trustees under the will of Mrs. Hem- 
enway by their letter of May 18, 1899, 
to give to the President and Fellows 
the collections of archaeological, his- 
torical, or educational objects or relics 
left by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 
be gratefully accepted ; and further 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
will be glad to regard the wish ex- 
pressed in that letter that the collec- 
tion be kept together. 

Voted to appoint Charles W. Colby 
Lecturer on History for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1899. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899 : William Fenwick Harris, A. B., 
in Greek ; Andrew Garbutt, in Mod- 
eling. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: George Sharp Raymer, A. B., 
in Mining ; H. W. Prescott, in Greek 
and Latin ; Edmund Robert Otto von 
Mach, in History of Greek Art; Gil- 
bert Newton Lewis, in Chemistry. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: Otis Fisher Black, A. M., in 
Chemistry ; Robert Warren Fuller, 
A.B., in Chemistry; Daniel Francis 
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Calhane, in Chemistry ; Simon Ever- 
ard Williams, in Chemistry; Benjamin 
Shores Merigold, in Chemistry ; Alvin 
Sawyer Wheeler, A. M., in Chemistry; 
Michael James Glenn Cunniff, A. B., 
in English ; James Reverdy Stewart, 
in Applied Zodlogy; Walter Dana 
Swan, in Architecture. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: Kenneth Lamartine Mark, in 
Chemistry ; Wallace Patten Cohoe, in 
Chemistry ; Frederic Bonnet, Jr., in 
Chemistry. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Proctors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899 : George Neely Henning, A. M., 
John Charles States Andrew, A. M., 
James Sullivan, Jr., A. M., Oliver 
Mitchell Wentworth Sprague, Ph. D., 
Carl Trowbridge Robertson, A. B., 
Alfred Dwight Sheffield, A. M., Fran- 
cis Erastus Holiday, B. S. D., Harry 
Augustus Bigelow, A. B., Walter 
Bradford Cannon, A. M., Harry Kelly 
Brent, A. B., Goldthwaite Higgin- 
son Dorr, A.'B., Ralph Waldo Cone, 
A. M., George Richard Lyman, A. B., 
Thomas Harvey Haines, A.M., Syd- 
ney Russell Wrightington, A. B., Wil- 
liam Edward McElfresh, A. M., John 
Frederick Neal, A. B., James Horace 
Patten, A. B. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1899: 
Leroy Allston Ames, A. B., Oliver 
Samuel Tonks, A. B., Herbert Wilbur 
Rand, A. M., Robert Meains Yerkes, 
A. B., Albert Hitchings Newhall, 
A. B., William Jay Hale, A. B., 
Charles Grilk, A. B., Henry James, 
2d, Malcolm Donald. 


Meeting of June 12, 1899. 
The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $6000 on account 
of the bequest of Alexander Wheelock 
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Thayer, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $5 received 
from Miss Sara Hammond Palfrey, 
toward the expenses of Appleton Chap- 
el, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Adju- 
tant-General for the records of about 
two hundred men from Harvard Col- 
lege who served in the war with Spain. 

Voted that the communication from 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences on 
the admission requirements to Har- 
vard College be taken from the table. 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
assent to the changes in the require- 
ments therein proposed, with the ex- 
pectation that the Faculty will watch 
closely the results of the experiment. 

The resignation of Associate Profes- 
sor A. Lawrence Mason as Associate 
Professor of Clinical Medicine was 
received and accepted, to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1899. 

Voted that the gift of $300, received 
through Mr. W. L. Putnam to be used 
to assist in the publication of Trans- 
actions of the American Mathematical 
Society, be gratefully accepted, the 
sum of $100 a year for three years to 
be paid to the Society at such time as 
it may request. 

Voted to reappoint Charles Montra- 
ville Green, M. D., Secretary of the 
Medical Faculty for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1899. 

Voted to reappoint as Lecturer for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1899, Samuel 
Holmes Durgin, M. D., on Hygiene. 

Voted to reappoint Edward Hall 
Nichols, M. D., Demonstrator of Sur- 
gical Pathology for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1899. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: Benjamin Tenney, M.D., in 
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Anatomy ; Edward Wyllys Taylor, 
M. D., in Neuropathology; James 
Homer Wright, M. D., in Pathology ; 
Francis Sedgwick Watson, M. D., in 
Genito-Urinary Surgery ; John Cum- 
mings Munro, M. D., in Surgery ; 
Charles Allen Porter, M. D., in Sur- 
gery ; George Howard Monks, M. D., 
in Clinical Surgery ; Edwin Welles 
Dwight, M. D., in Legal Medicine ; 
Elbridge Gerry Cutler, M.D., in the 
Theory and Practice of Physic; John 
Hildreth McCollom, M. D., in Conta- 
gious Diseases ; William Whitworth 
Gannett, M. D., in Clinical Medicine; 
Charles Francis Withington, M. D., in 
Clinical Medicine; Herman Frank 
Vickery, M. D., in Clinical Medicine ; 
Vincent Yardley Bowditch, M. D., in 
Clinical Medicine ; Henry Jackson, 
M.D., in Clinical Medicine ; George 
Gray Sears, M. D., in Clinical Medi- 
eine; Edward Marshall Buckingham, 
M.D., in Diseases of Children ; Ed- 
ward Reynolds, M. D., in Obstetrics; 
George Haven, M. D., in Gynaecology; 
Abner Post, M. D., in Syphilis; John 
Templeton Bowen, M. D., in Derma- 
tology. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structor for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: Richard Mills Pearce, M. D., 
in Pathology. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Special Clinical Instructors for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1899: John Ho- 
mans, M. D., in the Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Ovarian Tumors ; 
George Washington Gay, M. D., in 
Surgery; Henry Harris Aubrey Beach, 
M.D., in Surgery ; Edward Cowles, 
M.D., LL.D., in Mental Diseases ; 
Edward Binney Lane, M. D., in Men- 
tal Diseases; Thomas Amory De Blois, 
M. D., in Laryngology ; John Wood- 
ford Farlow, M. D., in Laryngology ; 
Algernon Coolidge, Jr., M. D.,in Lar- 
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yngology ; George Lincoln Walton, 
M. D., in Diseases of the Nervous 
System ; Philip Coombs Knapp, M. D., 
in Diseases of the Nervous System. 
Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: Howard Augustus Lothrop, 
M. D., in Anatomy; Robert Gardner 
Loring, M.D., in Anatomy; Ernest 
Boyen Young, M. D., in Anatomy ; 
Mark Wyman Richardson, M. D., in 
Pathology; George Burgess Magrath, 
M.D., in Pathology; John Nelson 
Coolidge, M. D., in Bacteriology; John 
Lincoln Ames, M.D., in Histology ; 
Frank Raymond Stubbs, M. D., in 
Histology ; Samuel Jason Mixter, 
M. D., in Operative Surgery; George 
Howard Monks, M. D., in Operative 
Surgery ; Charles Locke Scudder, M. 
D., in Clinical and Operative Surgery ; 
Edwin Welles Dwight, M. D., in Clin- 
ical Surgery; William Merritt Conant, 
M. D., in Clinical and Operative Sur- 
gery; James Gregory Mumford, M. D., 
in Clinical Surgery ; Augustus Smith 
Knight, M. D., in Clinical Medicine ; 
John Lovett Morse, M. D., in Clinical 
Medicine ; George Arthur Craigin, 
M. D., in Diseases of Children; Ed- 
ward Reynolds, M.D., in Gynaecology; 
Frank Albert Higgins, M. D., in Ob- 
stetrics; Franklin Spilman Newell, 
M.D., in Obstetrics; James Oscar 
Jordan, Ph. G., in Materia Medica ; 
Alfred William Balch, M. D., in Phar- 
macology; Jay Bergen Ogden, M. D., 
in Chemistry; Henry Fox Hewes, 
M.D., in Chemistry; Elliott Proctor 
Joslin, M. D., in Physiological Chemis- 
try ; Franklin Warren White, M. D., 
in Physiological Chemistry ; Charles 
James White, M. D., in Dermatology; 
Eugene Anthony Crockett, M. D., in 
Otology ; Philip Hammond, M. D., in 
Otology ; Myles Standish, M. D., in 
Ophthalmology ; Frederick Edward 
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Cheney, M. D., in Ophthalmology ; 
Edwin Everett Jack, M. D., in Oph- 
thalmology ; Allen Cleghorn, M. D., 
in Physiology. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: George Shattuck Whiteside, 
M.D., in Anatomy ; Harris Peyton 
Mosher, M. D., in Anatomy; Hugh 
Williams, M. D., in Anatomy ; Lincoln 
Davis, M. D., in Anatomy; Seabury 
Wells Allen, M. D., in Anatomy ; 
Charles Shorey Butler, M. D., in Ana- 
tomy ; Richard Clarke Cabot, M.D., 
in Clinical Medicine ; Francis Park- 
man Denny, M. D., in Bacteriology; 
Henry Joseph Perry, M. D., in Bac- 
teriology; James Crowley Donoghue, 
M. D., in Histology; Frederick Ad- 
ams Woods, M. D., in Embryology ; 
Ralph Clinton Larrabee, M. D., in 
Histology ; Louis Whitmore Gilbert, 
M. D., in Histology; Joseph Deutsch 
Weis, M. D., in Histology; Paul 
Thorndike, M. D., in Genito-Urinary 
Surgery ; Fred Bates Lund, M. D., in 
Clinical Surgery; Hugh Cabot, M. D., 
in Operative Surgery ; John Bapst 
Blake, M.D., in Clinical Surgery ; 
Arthur Howard Wentworth, M. D., in 
Diseases of Children; Malcolm Storer, 
M. D., in Gynaecology; William Muhl- 
berg, M. D., in Physiology; Shepherd 
Ivory Franz, M.D., in Physiology ; 
Calvin Gates Page, M. D., in Bacte- 
riology ; George Van Ness Dearborn, 
M. D., Ph. D., in Physiology. 

Voted to reappoint for one year, 
from Sept. 1, 1899: Lester Heard 
Howard, D. V.S., Clinical Lecturer ; 
William Orison Underwood, A. B., 
Lecturer on Warranty and Evidence ; 
Frank Ingersoll Proctor, M.D., In- 
structor in Ophthalmology; Jay Ber- 
gen Ogden, M. D., Assistant in Chem- 
istry. 

Voted to appoint for one year, from 
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Instructor in Comparative Physiology; 
Frederick Adams Woods, M. D., In- 
structor in Comparative Histology. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 
1, 1899: George Willis Botsford, 
Ph. D., in the History of Greece and 
Rome ; John Cummings, Ph. D., in 
Political Economy; Guy Stevens Cal- 
lender, Ph. D., in Political Economy ; 
Morton Arnold Aldrich, Ph. D., in 
Political Economy ; Hugo Richard 
Meyer, A. M., in Political Economy. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: Carlos V. Cusachs, in Spanish; 
Charles W. Mixter, in Political Econ- 
omy ; Oliver Mitchell Wentworth 
Sprague, in Political Economy. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: Arthur Hitchings Newhall, in 
History; William Edwin Dorman, in 
History ; James Sullivan, in Govern- 
ment; Wallace Brett Donham, in Gov- 
ernment ; William Maxwell Reed, in 
Astronomy ; Wilfred George Garnet 
Cole, in Classics. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: Carl Russell Fish, in History ; 
George Russell Stobbs, in History ; 
Joseph Parker Warren, in History ; 
Arthur Lyons Cross, in History; Elliot 
Hersey Goodwin, in Government ; 
Henry Augustus Bigelow, in Govern- 
ment. 

Voted to appoint as Proctors for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1899: Harold 
Ethelbert Addison, A. B., Robert W. 
Fuller, A. B. 

Voted to appoint John Boynton Wil- 
son Day Proctor of Divinity Hall for 
1899-1900. 

Voted to appoint Frederick Wilkey 
Steward of Randall Hall Association. 
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Meeting of June 19, 1899. 

‘oted that the President and Fel- 
lows gratefully accept the collection 
oi ethnological and archaeological ob- 
jects given by the heirs of the late 
David Kimball, and desire to express 
their sincere appreciation of the value 
and importance of this generous gift. 

Voted, that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Miss Mary 
S. Ames for her generous gift of 
$5000 towards finishing and main- 
taining the Arnold Arboretum. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $92,095 from the executors of the 
will of Caroline Croft, being her be- 
quest of $100,000, less legacy taxes 
paid in England. 

The following list of members of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of 
Harvard College, who have been chosen 
by the Associates as an Academic 
Board of Radcliffe College for the 
academic year 1899-1900, was sub- 
mitted and approved: Professors W. 
E. Byerly, chairman, J. B. Greenough, 
E. L. Mark, J. H. Wright, S. M. 
Macvane, B. O. Peirce, H. C. G. von 
Jagemann, C. H. Grandgent, G. L. 
Kittredge. 

The announcement of ‘Courses of 
Study for the year 1899-1900” in 
Radcliffe College was presented to 
the Board, and it was Voted to ap- 
prove the list of Instructors and Ex- 
aminers therein contained, and, as 
recommended by the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, to approve the admission 
of competent students in Radcliffe 
College in 1899-1900 to the courses 
marked therein with a double star. 

Voted that the Jacob. Wendell Schol- 
arship Fund be established. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structor for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899 : John Firman Coar, A. M., in 
German. 
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Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: Walton Brooks McDaniel, A. 
M., in Greek and Latin ; Joseph Wil- 
liam Carr, A. M., in German. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: Charles Hamilton Ayres, in 
Physics ; William Edward McElfresh, 
in Physics. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: Thomas Calvin McKay, in 
Physics ; Harrison Hitchcock Brown, 
in Physics; Theodore Lyman, in 
Physics. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors in Mechanical Dentistry 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1899: 
Harry Oliver Bixby, D. M. D., Arthur 
Warren Eldred, D. M. D., Allen Stan- 
ley Burnham, D. M. D., Thomas Ber- 
nard Hayden, D. M. D., Harry West 
Haley, D. M. D., Harold DeWitt 
Cross, D. M. D. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in Mechanical Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1899: Fred- 
erick Everett Meader, D. M. D., 
George Lincoln Forrest, D. M. D. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors in Operative Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1899: Ezra 
Fletcher Taft, D. M. D.; Forrest 
Greenwood Eddy, D. M. D., Edwin 
Carter Blaisdell, D. M. D. ; Frederick 
Bradley, D. M. D. ; Henry Lauriston 
Upham, D. M. D.; Frank Turner 
Taylor, D. M. D.; Walter Harris 
White, D. M. D.; Dwight Ward 
Dickinson, D. M. D.; Waldo Elias 
Boardman, D. M. D. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in Operative Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1899: Joseph 
Totten Paul, D. M. D.; Ellis Proctor 
Holmes, D. M. D.; Charles Ernest 
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Perkins, D. M. D.; George Rufus 
Gray, D. D.S., D. M. D. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899 : Patrick William Moriarty, D. 
M. D., in the Mechanical Treatment 
of Fractured Jaws and Cleft Palates ; 
George Howard Monks, M. D., in 
Surgical Pathology ; Edward Wyllys 
Taylor, M. D., in Neurology ; Nathan 
Prindle Wyllie, D. M. D., in Materia 
Medica and Anaesthesia. 

Voted to reappoint for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1899, Julius George 
William Werner, D. M. D., Clinical 
Instructor in Operative Dentistry ; 
Dwight Moses Clapp, D. M. D., Clini- 
cal Lecturer in Operative Dentistry ; 
Edwin Linwood Farrington, D. M. D., 
Asssistant Demonstrator of Operative 
Dentistry ; Patrick William Moriarty, 
D.M. D., Demonstrator of Mechanical 
Dentistry ; Arthur Henry Stoddard, 
D. M. D., Clinical Lecturer in Me- 
chanical Dentistry ; John Dana Dick- 
inson, D. M. D., Clinical Instructor in 
Mechanical Dentistry. 

Voted to appoint for one year from 
Sept.'1, 1899 : Robert John McMeekin, 
D. M. D., Demonstrator of Operative 
Dentistry ; Asher Harriman St. Clair 
Chase, D. M. D., Assistant Demon- 
strator of Mechanical Dentistry. 

Voted, to appoint Henry Carlton 
Smith, Ph. G., Assistant in Chemistry 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1899. 


Meeting of June 27, 1899. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
June 23, 1899, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory at Harvard Uni- 
versity on account of the Draper Me- 


morial. 
Voted that the gift of $10,000, re- 
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ceived through Mr. S. M. Weld, to 
be added to the Arboretum Construc- 
tion Fund, to be spent under the 
direction of Prof. C. S. Sargent, be 
gratefully accepted. Voted that the 
gift of $1000, received from Mr. 
Shepherd Brooks, to be added to 
the Arboretum Construction Fund, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $1000 re- 
ceived from Mr. Albert C. Burrage, 
towards the endowment of the pro- 
posed School of Comparative Medi- 
cine, be gratefully accepted. Voted 
that the gift of $1000 received from 
Mr. F. Gordon Dexter, toward the 
endowment of the proposed School of 
Comparative Medicine, be gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt, 
through Prof. Charles S. Minot, of 
$150 from Mr. Walter G. Chase, for 
the increase of the Embryological 
Collection of the Medical School, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25 received 
from Professor Theobald Smith, to be 
added to the Fund of the Laboratory 
of Comparative Pathology, for current 
expenses during the summer, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Prof. Charles F. Dun- 
bar, treasurer of the Class of 1851, 
the Class Fund, amounting to $507.80, 
which Professor Dunbar had trans- 
ferred to the President and Fellows, 
in accordance with a vote of the Class, 
upon “the understanding that the 
Fund is to be suffered to accumulate 
until, by gift or interest, it shall have 
been increased to $1000, and that its 
income is thenceforward to be devoted 
to the use of the Library ;” and it 
was thereupon Voted that the gift be 
gratefully accepted upon the terms 
above named. 
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The Treasurer reported that he 
had received through Prof. Charles F. 
Dunbar an anonymous gift of $500, 
upon the understanding that the gift 
is to be allowed “to accumulate until 
principal and interest shall amount to 
$1000, and that the whole shall then 
be merged in the Fund of the Class of 
1851, to be applied thenceforward to 
the same uses and in the same man- 
ner as if it had originally been a part 
of said Fund; ” and it was thereupon 
Voted that this gift be gratefully ac- 
cepted upon the terms above named. 

The resignation of William Pep- 
perell Montague, Ph. D., as Assistant 
in Philosophy, was received and ac- 
cepted. 

Voted to appoint Walter Bradford 
Cannon Auditor of the Randall Hall 
Association for one year from Sept. 
1, 1899. 

Voted to appoint Charles Palache, 
Ph. D., Acting Curator of the Mineral- 
ogical Collections during the absence 
of Professor Wolff. 

Voted to appoint Julian Lowell 
Coolidge Instructor in Mathematics 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1899. 

Voted to reappoint Winfred Waite 
Brannan, S. B., Assistant in Chemistry 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1899. 


BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 


Meeting of May 24, 1899. 

The President of the University 
presented the votes of the President 
and Fellows as follows: Appointing 
Asaph Hall, LL. D., Lecturer on Ce- 
lestial Mechanics from Sept. 1, 1899. 
Appointing the following Instructors 
from Sept. 1, 1899: William Henry 
Schofield, Ph. D., in English; Frank 
Russell, Ph. D., in Anthropology; Ir- 
ving Babbitt, A. M., in French; Rob- 
ert DeCourcy Ward, A. M., in Clima- 
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tology; Charles Palache, Ph. D., in 
Mineralogy. Appointing Walter Saf- 
ford Burke, Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1899. Voted to con- 
cur in these appointments. 

The President of the University 
called the attention of the Board to 
the abandonment of the Faculty of 
the quarter courses in Chemistry and 
Physics given in the Freshman year, 
and of the two half courses called 
English B and C, and to the provisions 
for anticipating English A, these dif- 
ferent actions of the Faculty having a 
bearing on the “three years ques- 
tion.” 

On motion of Mr. Storey, Voted 
that the Faculty be requested to com- 
municate to this Board the votes re- 
ducing the number of courses required 
for the degree of A. B. to which the 
President has referred. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented the re- 
port of the Committee on Italian, and 
on his motion the rule was suspended 
requiring the report to lie on the table 
until the next meeting, and the report 
was referred to the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions. 

A communication from Charles F. 
Adams, President of the Society of 
the Alumni, upon the question of 
voting for Overseers, was received 
and ordered placed on file. 

On motion of Dr. Green, Voted that 
the Secretary be authorized and re- 
quested to furnish reports of the meet- 
ings of the Overseers to the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine ; and on motion 
of Mr. C. F. Adams, Voted that the 
Treasurer be requested to have pre- 
prepared for the Magazine such re- 
ports as the Secretary deems proper. 

The President appointed, as the 
Committee on Voting for Overseers, 
Messrs. Folsom, Peabody, and Stor- 
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row, and the appointments were con- 
firmed. 

The President nominated and the 
Board appointed as Inspectors of Polls 
on Commencement Day, Charles Wal- 
cott (1892), Principal; Charles L. De 
Normandie (1893), Fred W. Dallin- 
ger (1893), Albert Hale (1893), Rob- 
ert Homans (1894), Assistants. 


Meeting of May 31, 1899. 

The President of the University 
presented the votes of the President 
and Fellows, reappointing Herbert 
Leslie Burrell, M. D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Surgery for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1899; William 
Henry Pickering, Assistant Professor 
of Astronomy for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1899; Charles Montraville 
Green, M. D., Assistant Professor of 
Obstetrics for five years from Sept. 1, 
1899 ; Maxime Bécher, Ph. D., As- 
sistant Professor of Mathematics for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1899 ; Theo- 
dore William Richards, Ph. D., As- 
sistant Professor of Chemistry for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1899. Appointing 
Alfred Ludwig Theodor Schaper, 
M.D., Assistant Professor of Histo- 
logy for five years from Sept. 1, 1899; 
George Frederic Newton, Instructor 
in Designing and Drawing from Sept. 
1, 1899. 

Voted to concur in the votes of the 
President and Fellows presented at 
the last meeting, electing Frederic de 
Sumichrast Associate Professor of 
French, to serve from Sept. 1, 1899; 
Herbert Langford Warren, Professor 
of Architecture, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1899. 

The Committee on Reports and 
Resolutions returned the reports of 
the Committee on Italian and on 
Geology. 

Mr. Seaver presented the report of 
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the Committee on the Observatory, 
and on motion of Mr. Williams the 
rules were suspended. It was voted 
that the report be printed at once. 


Meeting of June 28, 1899. 

The President of the University 
presented the votes of the President 
and Fellows as follows: Appointing as 
Preacher to the University for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1899, Endicott Pea- 
body. Changing the title of Langdon 
Frothingham, M. D. V., from Instrue- 
tor in Pathology to Instructor in Com- 
parative Pathology and Bacteriology; 
and the title of Herbert Leslie Bur- 
rell, M. D., from Assistant Professor 
of Clinical Surgery to Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Surgery. Appointing as 
Committee on the Regulation of Ath- 
letic Sports, for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: Faculty Members—Ira Nel- 
son Hollis, Edwin Herbert Hall, 
Archibald Cary Coolidge; Graduate 
Members — James Jackson Storrow, 
Augustus Peabody Gardner, Bertram 
Gordon Waters. Voted to concur in 
these votes. 

Voted to concur with the President 
and Fellows in the election of John 
Collins Warren, M. D., LL. D., Mose- 
ley Professor of Surgery; Oliver Fair- 
field Wadsworth, A. M., M. D., Wil- 
liams Professor of Ophthalmology. 

Mr. Peabody presented a letter from 
W. M. Richardson asking the interest 
of the Overseers in the bridge to be 
erected on the way to the Soldier’s 
Field. Referred to Mr. Peabody with 
full power. 


MARRIAGES. 


1841. John Shepard Keyes to Mrs. 
Mary H. Grant, at Boston, Nov. 
23, 1898. 

1883. Charles Randall Rockweil to 
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1885. 


1885. 
1885. 
1887. 
1887. 
1890. 
1890. 
1890. 
1890. 
1890. 
1891. 
1891. 
1892. 


1892. 
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Helene Wilhelmine Flagge, at 
Kansas City, Mo., June 14, 
1899. 

Josiah Bridge to Grace Ger- 
trude Fuller, at Oswego, N. Y., 
June 29, 1899. 

William Henry Hidden, Jr., to 
Isabel Dinwiddie McKee, at 
New York, N. Y., May 20, 
1899. 

Henry Theodore Hildreth to 
Josephine Harmon Moore, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 14, 1899. 
Andrew Henshaw Ward, Jr., 
to Margaret May, at Brookline, 
July 3, 1899. 

Atherton Nash Hunt to Sarah 
Weeks Lane, at Braintree, May 
4, 1899. 

William Sanford Robinson to 
Gertrude Rutgers Ringwalt, at 
Omaha, Neb., July 5, 1899. 
Philip McKim Garrison to 
Marian Knight, at Orange, 
N. J., June 24, 1899. 

Augustus Noble Hand to Susan 
Train, at Bar Harbor, Me., Aug. 
5, 1899. 

George Sabine Potter to Ella 
Ernestine Buffington, at Bos- 
ton, June 26, 1899. 

Marcus Cauffman Sloss to Har- 
riet Hecht, at Boston, June 19, 
1899. 

Sullivan Warren Sturgis to 
Edith Barnes, at Lenox, July 
26, 1899. 

Alexander Browne Halliday to 
Ellen Mudge Reid, at Yonkers, 
N. Y., June 7, 1899. 

Alfred Samuel Hayes to Sara 
May Bartlett, at Brockton, June 
8, 1899. 

Samuel Adams to Mary Louise 
Koerner, at Belleville, Ill., May 
20, 1899. 


William Sleeper Bangs to 
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1892. 
1892. 
1892. 


1892. 


1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1895. 
1895. 
1895. 
1895. 
1895. 
1896. 
1896. 


1896. 


Christine Deane, at Malden, 
July 18, 1899. 

John Edmund Barss to Emma 
Sedgwick Knight, at Sharon, 
Conn., June 24, 1899. 

William Rankin Hendy to Car- 
rie Gray Frost, at San Diego, 
Cal., May 17, 1899. 

Daniel Fiske Jones to Mary 
Haughton Richardson, at Brook- 
line, May 1, 1899. 

William Crowell Van Ben- 
schoten to Katherine Louise 
Parr, at Chicago, Ill., June 21, 
1899. 

Walton Brooks McDaniel to 
Alice Corinne Garlichs, at St. 
Joseph, Mo., Aug. 2, 1899. 
Howard Atherton Cutler to 
Edith McKeen, at Terre Haute, 
Ind., April 26, 1899. 

Edmund Howard Green to Ma- 
belle Gertrude Dustin, at Som- 
erville, May 10, 1899. 

Robert Waite Harrison to Susan 
Ellen Wardner, at Windsor, 
Vt., June 13, 1899. 

William Edward Hutton to 
Alida Platt Lansing, at Den- 
ver, Colo., June 29, 1899. 
Frederick Hapgood Nash to 
Mary Franz Rich, at West 
Acton, June 26, 1899. 

Stephen Willard Phillips to 
Anna Pingree Wheatland, at 
Salem, June 15, 1899. 
Frederick Stedman Snow to 
Amy L. Brooks, at Lowell, 
June 12, 1899. 

Elliot Stuart Benedict to Cath- 
arine Van Rensselaer Bissell, at 
New York, July 11, 1899. 
Russell Thomas Greene to Wini- 
fred Williams, at Jamaica Plain, 
June 22, 1899. 

John Henry Iselin to Carolyn 
Lydia Goodridge, May 31, 1899. 


Marriages. 
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1896. George Lyman Paine to Clara 
Adelaide May, at Boston, June 
29, 1899. 

1896. Ernest de Wolfe Wales to 
France Hale, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., June 21, 1899. 

[1897.] Rogers L. Barstow to Re- 

becca Taylor Newbold, at Phila- 

delphia, Pa., Oct. 26, 1898. 

Charles Ashley Hardy to Alice 

Eliza Adams, May 3, 1899. 

Harry Franklin Sears to Wini- 

fred M. Dyer, at Melrose, July 

6, 1899. 

Lemuel Le Baron Dexter to 

Clara Lucinda Hammond, at 

Mattapoisett, July 26, 1899. 

Waldron Holmes Rand, Jr., to 

Gertrude Morrison MacKay, at 

Brookline, June 7, 1899. 

William E. Weaver to Le Ella 

May Rogers, at Altay, N. Y., 

August 18, 1898. 

Thomas Hinckley Robbins to 

Alice Bradford Ames, at San 

Francisco, Cal., July 19, 1899. 

Cyrus Sargeant to Alice Lor- 

ing Newcomb, at Salem, June 

29, 1899. 

Henry Preston White to Sara 

Croome Coleman, at Brooklyn, 

N. Y., June 30, 1899. 

[1902.] William Wilson Sloan, Jr., to 
Rose Lincoln Edwardes, at 
Lynn, June 20, 1899. 

S. B. 1890. Winfield Scott Nickerson 
to Margaret Lewis, September 
3, 1897. 

Ph. D. 1878. Granville Stanley Hall 
to Florence Eliza Smith, at 
Newton, July 27, 1899. 

D. M. D. 1895. Marquis D. Littig to 
Isabel Page Seaman, at Boston, 
Sept. 14, 1898. 

D. M. D. 1896. Asher Harriman St. 
Clair Chase to Jeannette Mar- 


1897. 


1897. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 
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garet Bradbury, at Somerville, 
June 7, 1899. 

D. M. D. 1898. Giles Dowling to 
Gertrude Marie Woodbury, at 
Allston, May 8, 1899. 

[L. S. S. 1900.] Guy Edward Haw- 
kins to Helen Seaton, at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., June 7, 1899. 

Sp. 1892. Thomas Whitney Surette 
to Ada Miles, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 20, 1899. 


NECROLOGY. 
May 1 To Jury 31, 1899. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 


COMPILED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 
The College. 

1774. Nathaniel Thomas, b. 5 Aug., 
1755, at Marshfield; d. at 
Windsor, N. S., 12 Aug., 1823. 
William Lambert Russell, M. 
D., b. 28 Oct., 1799, at Carlisle; 

d. at Barre, 6 May, 1899. 
Frederick Octavius Prince, b. 
18 Jan., 1818, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 6 June, 1899. 

William Whitwell Greenough, 
b. 25 June, 1818, at Boston; d. 
at Boston, 17 June, 1899. 
Francis Minot, M.D., b. 12 
April, 1821, at Boston; d. at 
Milton, 11 May, 1899. 

Manning Ferguson Force, LL. 
B., b. 17 Dec., 1824, at Wash- 
ington, D. C.; d. at Sandusky, 
O., 8 May, 1899. 

Horace Harding, b. 27 May, 
1828, at Boston; d. at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., 29 July, 1899. 
Horatio Alger, Div. S. 1860, b. 
13 Jan., 1834, at Revere ; d. at 
Natick, 18 July, 1899. 

Louis Clifford Wade, A. M., b. 
3 Nov., 1839, at Providence, 


1826. 


1836. 


1837. 


1841. 


1845. 


1848. 


1852. 


1860. 


Necrology. 


1861. 


1874. 


1874. 


1878. 


1879. 


1884. 


1892. 


1893. 


1895. 


1896. 


1844. 


1846. 


1846. 


[September, 


R. 1.; d. at Portland, Me., 6 
July, 1899. 

John Lincoln Bullard, b. 17 
Aug., 1840, at Boston; d. at 
Short Hills, N. J.. 2 July, 
1899. 

Frank Worcester Elwood, b. 4 
April, 1850, at Rochester, N. Y.; 
d. at Rochester, N. Y., 7 June, 
1899. 

George Warner White, b. 3 
May, 1851, at Charlestown; d. 
at Melrose, 24 June, 1899. 
Russell Sturgis, M.D., b. 16 
Dec., 1856, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 17 July, 1899. 

Arthur Clarence Brown, b. 11 
May, 1857, at Royalston; d. at 
Baltimore, Md., 13 May, 1899. 
Charles Henry Converse, b. 13 
May, 1863, at Boston; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 19 June, 
1899. 

Charles Merrick Faunce, b. 2 
Aug., 1868, at Kingston; d. at 
Kingston, 16 July, 1899. 

Philip Henry Savage, A. M., 
b. 11 Feb., 1868, at North 
Brookfield; d.at Boston, 4 June, 
1899. 

James Chester Hanson, b. 
Mar., 1874, at Woburn; d. 
Woburn, 11 May, 1899. 
Frederick Bates Tower, b. 17 
Aug., 1873, at East Woodstock, 
Conn.; d. at Boston, 7 June, 
1899. 


20 
at 


Medical School. 

Jonas Welch Holman, b. 28 
April, 1815, at Canaan, Conn.; 
d. at Providence, R. I., 16 May, 
1873. 

Pierre Bazille Mignault, b. in 
1818, at Chambly, P. Q.; d. at 
Montreal, P. Q., 12 June, 1897. 
Charles Alfred Proctor, b. 15 








1899.] 


1847. 
1854. 


1856. 


1867. 


1867. 


1869. 


1869. 


1869. 


1870. 


1874. 


1884. 


1886. 





Mar., 1822, at Charlestown; d. 


Necrology. 
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Dental School. 


at Jaffrey, N. H., 28 July, 1892. 1870, Daniel Grout Harrington, b. 19 


Joseph Brown Walker, b. 23 
Feb., 1822, at Dighton; d. at 
Indianapolis, Ind., 4 April, 1893. 
Israel Tisdale Talbot, b. 29 
Oct., 1829, at Sharon; d. at 
Hingham, 2 July, 1899. 
Charles Henry Sanborn, b. 9 
Oct., 1822, at Hampton Falls, 
N. H.; d. at Hampton Falls, 
N. H., 17 May, 1899. 
Alexander Fleming, b. 8 Mar., 
1841, at Carmunnock, Co. La- 
nark, Scotland; d. at Brandon, 
Manitoba, Can., 26 Nov., 1877. 
Charles Marsh Kittredge, b. 30 
April, 1838, at Mount Vernon, 
N. H.; d. at Mount Vernon, N. 
H., 19 Aug., 1896. 

Benjamin Franklin Clough, b. 
4 Feb., 1838, at Kennebunk, 
Me.; d. at Worcester, 8 May, 
1899. 

Jonathan Borden Fulton, b. 12 
June, 1845, at Debert, Colches- 
ter Co., N.S.; d. at Irvington, 
N. Y., 20 May, 1899. 

James Lauderdale Simpson, b. 
10 Dee., 1835, at Salt Springs, 
King’s Co., N. B.; d. at Fred- 
ericton Junction, N. B., 29 
Sept., 1875. 

George Hill Smith, b. 16 Jan., 
1845, at Truro, N. S.; d. at 
Truro, N.S., 24 Nov., 1872. 
Marshall Perry Eayrs, b. 25 
July, 1844, at Boston; d. at 
Foxborough, 28 Jan., 1897. 
Frederick Emerson Strong, b. 
10 May, 1862, at Cambridge; 
d. at Laneaster, Wis., 12 Dec., 
1898. 

Sydney Morgan Craig, b. in 
1862, at Pittsburg, Pa.; d.at St. 
Johns, Ariz., 22 July, 1897. 


1894. 


1845. 


1896. 


1847. 


1895. 


May, 1832, at Westborough; d. 
at Newton, 13 June, 1899. 


Veterinary School. 
George Franklin Warren, b. 9 
Mar., 1862, at Portsmouth, N. 
H.; d. at Worcester, 16 Mar., 
1897. 


Law School. 

Thomas Jenkins Semmes, b. 16 
Dec., 1824, at Georgetown, D. 
C.; d. at New Orleans, La., 23 
June, 1899. 

Alfred Vidal Davis, b. 7 Sept., 
1826, at Vidalia, La.; d. at 
Pass Christian, Miss., 13 May, 
1899. 

Charles Fenton Collier, d. at 
Petersburg, Va., 30 June, 1899. 
George White, b. 9 Nov., 1821, 
at Quincy; d. at Wellesley, 29 
July, 1899. 


. John Webb Kerr, b. 7 Mar., 


1835, at Greensborough, Ala.; 
d. at St. Louis, Mo., 14 Sept., 
1898. 

James Laurence Walsh, b. 28 
Mar., 1843, at East Boston; d. 
at Boston, 2 July, 1899. 
William Craothers Bar, b. 20 
May, 1870, at Brownsville, Pa.; 
d. at Brownsville, Pa., 15 May, 
1899. 

Edward Smith Cass, b. 6 Aug., 
1870, at Rochelle, Ill.; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 6 Aug., 1898. 


Divinity School. 
George Osgood, b. 8 Oct., 1817, 
at Kensington, N. H.; d. at 
Exeter, N. H., 5 June, 1899. 
Earl Boynton Wood, b. 7 Jan., 
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1871, at Bangor, Me.; d. at 
Bangor, Me., 22 June, 1899. 


Graduate School. 
Charles Andrew Rhetts, b. 22 
Nov., 1866, at Salem, Ind.; d. at 
Bloomington, Ind., 26 Aug., 
1898. 


1895. 


Honorary Degrees. 
(S. T. D.) Thomas Jefferson 
Sawyer, b. 9 Jan., 1804, at 
Reading, Vt.; d. at Medford, 
24 July, 1899. 
(LL. D.) Walbridge Abner 
Field, b. 26 April, 1833, at 
North Springfield, Vt.; d. at 
Boston, 15 July, 1899. 


1850. 


1886. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue. Any one having 


Necrology. 





[September. 


information of the decease of any Graduate or 
Temporary Member of any department of the 
University is asked to send it to James Atkins 
Noyes, Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


[1900.] Nelson Robinson, b. at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; d. at Cambridge, 
9 May, 1899. 

[L. S. 1841.] William Miller Reese, 
b. in 1818 at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Washington, D. C., 14 
May, 1899. 

[L. S. 1853.] Daniel Lewis Shorey, b. 
31 Jan., 1824, at Jonesborough, 
Me.; d. at Chicago, Ill., 4 Mar., 
1899. 

[L. S. 1858.] Andrew Jackson Bar- 
tholomew, b. 1 Oct., 1833, at 
Hardwick; d. at Southbridge, 
17 July, 1899. 

[L. S. 1870.] William Slattery, b. in 
1849, in Ireland; d. at Holyoke, 
22 July, 1899. 





CORRECTION. 


Vol. vii, No. 28, p. 519, 1. 8, for “ great gross” read “ gross.” 
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‘Going Abroad ? 


A : BOOK : BY 
ROBERT : LUCE 


UGGESTED by difficulty in getting prelimi- 
nary information ; based on journeyings in 
many parts of Europe ; written to make the paths 
of other travelers smoother; meant to contain in 
the most compact form all the facts that experi- 
ence could suggest as likely to aid the tourist in 
preparation, and to save time, trouble, and money 
in a trip abroad. 

Among the topics treated are : Seasons and Climates ; 
Where to Go for Sight-seeing, for Study, in Search of 
Health ; Choosing Steamer and Cabin; Seasickness ; 
Cost and Detail of Traveling Abroad by Rail, by Boat, 
by Bicycle, on Foot; Hotels, Pensions, Lodgings, 
Housekeeping ; The Universities ; Study of Art, Mu- 
sic, Languages; Banking and Currency; Shopping; 
Where to Buy Specialties; Photography ; Souvenirs ; 
Customs Houses; Baggage and Clothing; Guide 
Books. 





Here is information and advice worth many times the 
cost of the book. —Woman’s Fournal (Boston). 

It is seldom that so much information, so very much to the 
point, is included in so small a volume. — Boston A duertiser. 

It will be found invaluable in the preparation for a journey 
to foreign lands, and equally indispensable in the actual ex- 
perience of European travel. — Omaha Bee. 


163 pages. In cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 
May be ordered through any bookseller, or will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
ROBERT & LINN LUCE, Publishers 
68 Devonshire St., Boston 











YOU ARE INVITED 








To call and look over 
the greatest variety of 
Harvard Emblems to 
be found anywhere. 
Exclusive designs in 
articles for personal 
ornament, Stationery, 
Flags, Wall Panels, etc. 





«THE GIRLS ARE FOND OF THESE.” 


BENT & BUSH, 


387 Washington Street, . . Boston, Mass. 
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HOTEL VENDOME, 
COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


C. H. GREENLEAF & CO., PRop’Rrs. 





THE BRUNSWICK. 
(AMERICAN AND EvuROPEAN PLans.) 
BOSTON. 

BARNES & DUNKLEE, Prop’rs. 








THE THORNDIKE, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Boylston Street, opposite Public Garden, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Patronized by the best people, it is recognized as one of 
the leading and most refined hotels of the city. — Boston 
Transcript. 








YOUNG’S HOTEL, Court Street, 


PARKER HOUSE, School and Tremont Streets, 
HOTEL TOURAINE, Boylston and Tremont Streets, 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors. 



















American Commonwealths 


Edited by HORACE E. SCUDDER 


I. VIRGINIA . . By JoHN EstTEN COOKE. 
II. OREGON , . By WiLt1aAM Barrows. 
III. MARYLAND By WILLIAM oa BROWNE. 
IV. KENTUCKY. By Prof. N. S. SHALER. 
V. MICHIGAN By Judge THomas M. Cootey. 
VI. KANSAS. By Prof. LEvEREett W. SprInc. 


VII. CALIFORNIA . By Dr. Jostan Royce. 


VIII.) NEW YORK 
IX. } (two volumes.) 


X. CONNECTICUT By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 
XI. MISSOURI : - By Lucien Carr. 
XII. INDIANA . ‘ By J. P. Dunn, Jr. 
XIII. OHIO . ° - By Rurus Kine. 
XIV. VERMONT By Row tanp E. Rosinson, 


With Maps. Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25 
For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 E. 17th St., New York 
a ee 


By Ex.uis H. Roperts. 


BOSTON. 


| 


OLUMES DEVOTEDTO 

STATES WHICH HAVE A 
STRIKING POLITICAL, SO- 
CIAL, OR ECONOMICAL HIs- 
TORY. 


4] These books are not mere State His- 
tories ; they are something much more 
and very much better than that. They 
are attempts to embody what is most 
distinct and peculiar in the political life 
and history of each State, and to show | | 
how that has contributed to the develop- | 
ment of the whole. The widespread | 
interest awakened in the past of our | | 
nation will find much to satisfy it in 
these volumes, for the design is original 
and the execution excellent. — GEORGE 
WILLIS COOKE. 
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THE GREAT AFFIRMATIONS OF RELIGION. 


A Book not for Beginners, but Beginners Again. By Rev. THOMAS R. SLICER, Minister of the 


Church of All Souls, New York. 12mo, $1.50. 


1 


“ It is a book to be commended to such as are ‘ crying for the light’ amid intellectual clouds created by the 
conflicting currents of science and the creeds. . . . With less fervor than Stopford Brooke and more humor 
than James Martineau, we class him spiritually and intellectually with them.” — The Outlook. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
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Chairman, JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Greek. 
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CHARLES HERBERT Moorg, A. M., Professor of Art, and Director of the William Hayes 
Fogg Art Museum. 

FREDERIC WARD Putnam, A.M., S.D., Peabody Professor of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, and Curator of the Peabody Museum. 

GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, A. M., LL. D., Alford Professor of Natural Religion, Moral 
Philosophy, and Civil Polity. 

WILLIAM GILSON FARLow, M.D., LL. D., Professor of Cryptogamic Botany. 

CHARLES LORING JACKSON, A. M., Erving Professor of Chemistry. 

FREDERIC-CESAR DE SUMICHRAST, Assistant Professor of French. 

WiLtiAM Morris Davis, M. E., Professor of Physical Geography. 

WiLL1AM ELwoop BYERLY, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN, Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit. 

EDWARD LAURENS MARK, Ph. D., LL. D., Hersey Professor of Anatomy. 

EDWIN HERBERT HALL, Ph. D., Professor of Physics. 

DAVID GORDON Lyon, Ph. D., Hollis Professor of Divinity, and Curator of the Semitic 
Museum. 
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IRA NELSON HOLLIS, Professor of Engineering. 
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the Mineralogical Museum. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph. D., Professor of History. 

GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, A.B., Professor of English. 

ARTHUR RICHMOND Marsh, A. B., Asststant Professor of Comparative Literature. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Professor WHITE, Chairman. 

Mr. HURLBUT, Secretary. 

Professor HALL. 

Assistant Professor VON JAGEMANN. 
Professor HART. 


The Committee, which consists of one representative from each Department 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, recommends for positions of various kinds 
men who are studying or who have studied under this Faculty, whether or not 
holders of degrees. 

The Committee keeps lists of those who wish employment and of al] who are 
teachers by profession. ‘These lists include not only those who are unemployed at 
the time of registration, but also those who desire to be transferred to other posi- 
tions. 

The Committee will make prompt reply to persons in authority in colleges and 
schools, and to professional and business men, who wish its assistance. 

No fees are charged for any service rendered by the Committee. 

Communications should be addressed to Zhe Secretary of the Appointment Com- 
mittee, 5 University Hall, Cambridge. 
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Books of New 


THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND 
By JoHN FIsKE. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
The Same. J//lustrated Edition. Containing por- 
traits, maps, facsimiles, contemporary views, 
prints, and other historic materials. 8vo, gilt 

top, $4.00. 
THE PILGRIM REPUBLIC 

A Historical Review of the Colony of New Ply- 
mouth, with sketches of the rise of other New 
England settlements, the history of Congrega- 
tionalism, and the creeds of the Period. By 
Joun A. Goopwin. With illustrations, maps, 
and plans. 8vo, $4.00, 7e?. 
** For the historian, and for those who take an interest in 


early American history, this work is a mine of information.’’ — 
The Atheneum (London). 


THE PILGRIMS IN THEIR THREE 
HOMES 
England, Holland, and America. By WILLIAM 

ELLIoT GrRIFFIs, D. D. With illustrations. 

16mo, gilt top, $1.25; small 16mo, 75 cents. 

‘* Deserves all possible commendation. No other book 
with which we are acquainted comes anywhere near to this in 
its own special field. ... Extremely picturesque and simple.” 
— Boston Advertiser. 


MASSACHUSETTS: ITS HISTORIANS 
AND ITS HISTORY 
An Object Lesson. By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.00. : 


THREE EPISODES OF MASSACHUSETTS 
HISTORY 


I. The Settlement of Boston Bay. 
II. The Antinomian Controversy. 
III. A Study of Church and Town Government. 
By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. With 2 maps. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
“‘In conception and execution a most excellent piece of 
work.” — English Historical Review. 


A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF NEW 
ENGLAND 


From the Discovery by Europeans to the First Gen- 
eral Congress of the Anglo-American Colonies. 
By J.G. PALFREY. With index. 4 vols. crown 
8vo, in box, $6.00. 

‘His historical works hold the first rank for fullness of 
research, carefulness of statement, candor of judgment, and 
scholarly finish of style.”— O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
NEW ENGLAND 
1620-1789. By W. B. WEEDEN. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, gilt top, $4.50. 

‘‘ Mr. Weeden has done work which will never need to be 
done again. Students of American history can never be in- 
dependent of the book, and should never cease to be grateful 
to the writer.”” — English Historical Review. 


BOSTON TOWN 
By Horace E. Scupper. Illustrated. Square 
8vo, $1.50. 
‘** The book is in the form of a lively dialogue, . . . and is 
full of the most trusty information about old Boston.”—Hart- 








By W. Dr Loss Love, Jr. With several fac- 

similes. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00, vez. 
6: With a breadth of treatment scarcely indicated by its 
title, the writer has examined the Puritan attitude towards 
days of religious observance, and has traced the development 
of American fasts and thanksgivings with much picturesque- 
ness of detail and great antiquarian learning.’?— Vew Vor 
Evening Post. 


YOUNG SIR HENRY VANE 


Governor of Massachusetts Bay and Leader of . 
the Long Parliament. With a Consideration 
of the English Commonwealth as a forecast of 
America. By JAMEs K. HosMER. With por- 
trait, plans, facsimile, etc. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

‘* As a biography and as an historical monograph it deserves 
to be ranked among the best books of the day. . . . In Mr, 
Hosmer’s pages, Sir Harry lives again, one of the brightest 
figures of the Puritan age.”” — JoHN FIskg. 


THE PURITAN AGE AND RULE IN THE 
COLONY OF MASSACHUSET'TS BAY 
1629-1685. By GrorGE E. ELLIs, D. D. 8vo, 

$3.50. 
“‘A more complete and trustworthy picture and estimate 


of the Puritan age in Massachusetts does not exist.” — The 
Literary World, London. 


VERMONT 


A Study of Independence. By RowLanp E. 
RospiInson. In American Commonwealth Se- 
ries. With map. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

“Mr. Robinson understands the people of the State and 
their history. His book is fascinating and inspiring... . 
The volume contains interesting chapters on the civil and 
political history of the State, on its noble conduct in the War 
for the Union, and its recent development.’’— Zhe Jnde- 
pendent (New York). 


CONNECTICUT 


A Study of a Commonwealth Democracy. By 
ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. In American Com- 
wealths Series. With map. 16mo, gilt top, 


** Professor Johnston’s study of the political development of 
this commonwealth is of exceptional value and interest.” — 
Christian Union (New York). 


AMONG THE ISLES OF SHOALS 
By CELIA THAXTER. Illustrated. 18mo, $1.25. 


‘This little book is so accurately descriptive that the 
visitor to these enchanting, if not enchanted, isles will need 
no other guide. But whether the traveler goes to these isles 
or not, if he has this little volume in his pocket, wherever 
he is he will have a most charming companion.” — Hartford 
Courant. 


THE ISLES OF SHOALS 


An Historical Sketch. By JoHN SCRIBNER JEN- 
NESS. With maps and illustrations. 16mo, 
$1.50. 

Early annals of the Isles of Shoals, together with © sketch 


Jord Courant. of the social, moral, and religious condition of the people. 











Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 PARK ST., BOSTON; 33 E. {7TH ST., NEW YORK 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 





Fuly rst, 1899 


Outstanding Assurance Over $1,000,000,000 
. . Over 51,000,000 


Total Income . . 
Total Assets .. 
Assurance Fund and all Other 
Liabilities . . . 
‘Total Surplus... . 


* Approximate. 


Vice President, 
JAMES H. HYDE. 
ad Vice President, 
GAGE E. TARBELL. 

3d Vice President, 


GEORGE T. WILSON. 


Registrar, 
JAMES B. LORING. 


JAMES W. ALBXANDER, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
CHAUNCRY M. DEPEW, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
GEO. H. SQUIRE, 
THOS. D. JORDAN, 

Cc. B. ALEXANDER, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
THOMAS S, YOUNG, 


. Over 270,000,000 


a 





OFFICERS 
President, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER. 
Comptroller, 
THOMAS D. JORDAN. 
Treasurer, 
SIDNEY D. RIPLEY. 

Actuary, 
J. G. VAN CISE. 
Assistant Actuary, 
ROBERT G. HANN. 





DIRECTORS 


JAMES H. HYDE, 
T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGR, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 

WM. A. TOWER, 

JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 
GEORGE J. GOULD, 

A. VAN SANTVOORD, 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, 
SIR W. C. VAN HORNE, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, JR, 
T. DB WITT CUYLER, 


JOHN A, STEWART, 
ROBT. T. LINCOLN, 
D. 0. MILLS, 

JOHN SLOANE, 
WM. ALEXANDER, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 
H. J. FAIRCHILD, 
M. EB. INGALLS, 
DAVID H. MOFFAT, 
BRAYTON IVES, 

A. VAN BERGEN, 





BOSTON OFFICE 


F. A. C. HILL, Gen. MANAGER. 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, MILK AND DEVONSHIRE STS., BosTON. 


NATHAN WARREN, REs. SECRETARY. 


*$5 10,000,000 
ver 60,000,000 


Secretary, 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 


Assistant Secretary, 
WILLIAM H. McINTYRE, 


Medical Director, 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT. 


Medical Director, 
EDWARD CURTIS. 


LEVI P. MORTON, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 
JOHN J. MCCOOK, 
JOHN E. SEARLES, 
SAMUEL M. INMAN, 
GEO. W. CARLETON, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, 
JOSEPH T. Low, 
ALANSON TRASK, 

J. F. DE NAVARRO, 











GOLF 60 DS 


Are made ae _ JOHN D. DUNN. 


direction of 


*B. 6. 





J.” CAooden Clubs. 


About thirty different Model Heads from which the most fastidious 
golfers may be suited. 


Drop Forged Fron Heads. 


Forged by J. H. Williams & Co. Used exclusively in “B. G. I.” 


Iron Clubs. 








Write “B. G. I.” Agents for New Catalogue containing “ Elementary In- 
structions to saa ” by John: D. Dunn, and “ Rules and Etiquette 
of Golf,’ FREE. 


Bridgeport Gun Implement Co. 


RETAIL AGENCIES : 


NEW YORK, 313-315 Broadway; BOSTON, 408 Washington Street; 


PHILADELPHIA, 1028 Chestnut Street ; SAN FRANCISCO, 425-423 


Market Streét ; 


‘WASHINGTON, 909 Pennsylvania Ave.; BROO 


LYN, Fred’k Loeser & Co. 





BOSTON AND ALBANY R. R. 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS LINE TO AND FROM 


ALBANY, 
BUFFALO, 
CLEVELAND, 
DETROIT, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL POINTS WEST. 


SPRINGFIELD LINE 
TO AND FROM 
NEW YORK, 
THROUGH TRAINS DAILY, 


With Sleeping, Drawing-room, and 
Dining Cars. 





Brothers, 


935 Broadway, New 
York city, and Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


HARVARD COLLEGE), wu, Tupper, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


Classes of 


Manager of 
CAMBRIDGE STUDIO. 








'78|/ Rah! Rah! Rah! | 9! 
'79|| HARVARD ’99_— || »99 
'B9 Wins Everything! 


"93 
g3| PHOTOGRAPHS | 
84 ELEVEN, BALL TEAM, 
Varsity and Freshman || ’Q5 
*86 Crews, 
MOTT HAVEN, 96 


5 AND 
87 Harvard’s English 


88 Track Team. ’97 
ALL THESE AND MORE, AT 
°89 || PACH’S STUDIO, ||’98 
1181 Mass. Ave., 
900 CAMBRIDGE, MASS. '99 
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